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PBEFATORY  NOTE. 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  centnry  Cape  Breton,  once  known  as  He  Boyale,  has 
been  to  the  world  at  large  very  little  more  than  a  mere  geographical  expression,  and  the 
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ERRATA. 

Page  173,  l8t  line  of  "  Prefatory  Note,"  for  "  last  century  "  read  "pretent  century." 

Page  174,  No.  IV  (« Illustrations  in  Text")  for  "Admiral  Hovenden's  Cross,"  read  "Admiral  Hovenden  jra/*er'«Crow. 

Page  183,  3rd  line  from  bottom  of  text  leave  out "  at  the  extreme  point "  and  insert.  "  on  the  Atlantic  Coast" 

Page  231,  4th  line  from  top,  for  "  people  of  England  "  read  "  people  of  New  England. 

Page  251 ,  read  "  Joseph  "  for  "  David  "  Hume. 

Page  290,  last  line,  leave  out "  French"  aud  insert  "old," 
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PBEPATORY  NOTE. 

Since  the  ginning  of  the  last  centnry  Cape  Breton,  once  known  as  He  Royale,  has 
been  to  the  world  at  large  very  little  more  than  a  mere  geographical  expression,  and  the 
importance  which  it  possessed  in  the  times  when  England  and  France  were  straggling 
for  the  supremacy  in  North  America  has  been  long  s'^^ce  forgotten  except  by  the  students 
of  history.  In  the  present  work  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer,  a  native  of  Oape  Breton,  to 
record  briefly  the  main  facts  in  its  history  from  the  days  of  its  discovery  by  European 
voyagers  in  the  remote  past  down  to  the  present  time,  when  a  stream  of  travel  is  already 
beginning  to  find  its  way  to  an  island  abounding  with  so  many  features  of  natural  and 
historic  interest.  In  the  narrative  of  the  days  of  the  French  regime,  especially  from  1T40 
to  1758,  stress  has  been  na'^^nrally  laid  on  the  important  position  He  Boyale  once  held 
with  relation  to  New  France  and  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies.  Maps  and  illustrations  have 
been  added  to  give  completeness  and  clearness  to  the  narrative.  Many  pages  of  critical 
and  bibliographical  notes  are  appended,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  main  text  of 
much  historical  matter  chiefly  interesting  to  the  students  of  the  past.  In  these  notes 
there  are  references  to  all  the  literature  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  relating  to  the  history, 
resources  and  industries  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  section  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 
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I.  The  Histoiy  of  Cape  Breton  from  its  discovery  until  the  Treaty  of 
—  ,  Utrecht  IN  1713. 

:,::;-   ,    ■   ■••         ■        I;  I-'"  ::^'.  ■'■-:■  -■ 
?  .  "We  httvo  110  titlc-dofds  to  houiso  or  lands 

r:  Owners  and  occupants  of  oarlior  dates 

From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  bands  »'./,■'•.'-.' 

And  hold  in  mortmain  stiH  thoir  old  estates."  ^  ■      <  ^:':^;    •    ■  c 

The  words  here  quoted  from  the  poet  Longfellow  have  more  than  a  poetic  meaning 
to  one  who  studies  the  nomenclature  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
toric past.  Not  only  the  name  of  the  island  itself,  but  its  bold  headlands,  its  spacious 
bays,  its  broad  estuaries  and  harbours,  connect  us  in  the  present  with  those  adventurous 
fishermen  and  mariners  who  explored  its  coasts  and  waters  centuries  ago.  Basques, 
Bretons,  Normans,  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  have  made  an  impress  on  its  geography 
which  its  continuous  English  occupation  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  has  failed  to 
remove.  Traditions  of  Norse  voyagers  hover  around  its  shores,  and  we  are  carried  into  a 
realm  of  mist  and  shadow  when  we  endeavour  to  solve  the  secrets  of  its  past  It  is  quite 
probable  that  Biarne  Heriulfsson,  a  son  of  one  of  the  Icelandic  settlers  of  Greenland,  found 
himself  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton  during  his  voyage  of  986,  when,  attempting  to  join 
his  father  in  his  new  home,  he  lost  his  course  and  was  tossed  by  adverse  winds  into 
unknown  waters  where  he  saw  a  land,  which  appeared  from  the  sea  flat  and  covered 
with  trees,  and  may  have  been  some  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  which 
presents  features  very  different  from  those  of  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  coasts, 
so  remarkable  for  their  lofty  headlands  and  mountains.  Fourteen  years  later  Leif  Ericsson, 
a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  an  Icelandic  jarl,  who  was  the  first  coloniser  of  Greenland,  made 
a  voyage  to  find  the  lands  of  which  Biarne  had'  brought  home  vague  reports.  Learned 
writers  have  devoted  themselves  with  much  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  sagas  which 
are  now  generally  admitted  to  show  internal  evidence  that  the  brave  adventurers  of 
the  north  of  Europe  have  a  strong  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  first  visited  the  continent 
of  America.  But  while  these  writers  have  given  us  ground  for  believing  in  the  anti- 
quity and  authenticity  of  the  sagas,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  solving 
the  nr.ysteries  of  these  old  manuscripts  of  the  north  and  identifying  beyond  dispute  the 
countries  and  places  to  which  the  Northmen  gave  a  name.  Labrador  answers  in  a  iin  :i>-aio 
to  the  description  of  the  dreary  land  which  all  the  way  from  the  sea  as  far  as  snowy 
mountains  in  the  distance  appeared  one  field  of  snow,  and  which  the  voyagers  called  Hellu- 
land  on  account  of  the  "flat  stones  which  they  saw  in  that  country  of  no  advantages."  The 
vague  description  given  of  Marklaud,  or  forest-clad  land,  to  which  Leif  came  next, — a 
relatively  level  country,  covered  with  trees,  and  having  white  sandy  beaches — applies  to 
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many  parts  of  the  southern  coast  of  Gape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  low  island  of 
Scatari,  to  Halifax  ha^*^  jur  and  even  as  far  west  as  Cape  Sable,  when  sighted  by  sailors 
;  >  a  passing  ship.  C  i  learned  searcher'  into  American  antiquities,  while  exercising  his 
ingenuity  to  trace  the 'oute  of  the  Norse  voyagers,  ventures  to  go  so  far  as  to  express  the 
opinion — a  dreadful  heresy  uo  doubt  to  some  A  merican  scholars — that  Gape  Breton  was 
the  northern  part  of  that  Yinland  to  which  Leif  came  at  last,  and  where  ho  and  his 
companions  made  a  temporary  settlement.  So  far  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most 
thorough  investigation  made  into  this  subject  hardly  bears  out  such  a  conclusion,  but 
rather  points  to  Cape  Breton  having  been  comprised  in  the  iudeiinito  description  given  of 
Markland,^  p.ad  to  some  part  of  New  England  having  been  the  land  of  vines  and  of  sweet 
honey-dew,  of  which  the  travellers  told  such  pleasant  tales  on  their  return  to  Greenland. 
A  curious  mound,  or  some  rock  with  mysterious  marks,  a  deep  bay  resembling  the  gloomy 
fiords  of  the  Scandinavian  lauds,  low  sandy  shores,  or  snow-capped  hills,  are  all  so  many 
taxts  on  which  to  build  theories,  and  write^ elaborate  treatises  to  connect  the  present  with 
the  story  of  the  sagas ;  and  one  often  rises  thoroughly  perplexed  from  the  perusal  of  these 
laboured  disquisitions'  of  some  of  the  students  of  times  so  enshrouded  in  mist.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  northern  adventurers  have  left  no  memorials  of  their  voyages  on  the  shores  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  historian  in  these  days  must  be  content  with  the  conjecture  that 
they  were  the  first  of  European  voyagers  to  see  the  eastern  portions  of  the  wide  expanse 
of  territory  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Neither  does  history  record  the  exact  time  when  the  adventurous  Basque  and  Breton 
fishermen  first  fished  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  anchored  their  clumsy  vessels  in 
the  bays  and  harbours  of  the  island  which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  they  visited  even 
before  the  voyages  of  the  Ca))ots  to  the  continent  of  Ameriv.^.  Tt  is  not  often  that  we 
find  evidence  more  conclusive  in  support  of  early  exploration  than  that  which  connects 
the  name  of  Baccalaos,  the  Basque  for  cod,  with  the  countries  in  the  gulf  where  that  fish 
if  found  in  such  abundance.  It  requires  little  or  uo  imagination  lo  suppose  that  these 
brave  Basque  fishermen  and  sailors  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  made  their  home 
on  the  deep,  should,  at  last,  have  found  their  way  to  the  waters  of  eastern  America.  We 
see  the  name  of  Baccalaos  in  the  oldest  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Cabots  heard  the  name  among  the  Indians  of  the  lauds  which  they  visited  at  the 
:>:>-.   "if  the  lifteenth  century.'' 

' ;.  J  probability  the  Cabots,  John  and  Sebastian,  were  among  the  first  Europeans 
u!  <.    Ji.irne  ard  Leif  Ericsson  to  const  along  its  shores      In  a  map  of  1544,  only  tlis- 

•  ' ..  p(T  in  G'   .nany  in  1843,  and  attributed  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  but  not  accepted  by  all 

•  '  t,>ri:,us  us  authentic,  the  northeastern  poiut  of  the  mainland  of  North  America,  pre- 
bumably  Cape  North,  is  put  down  as  "primi-.  tieria  vista  ;"  and  there  are  not  a  few  his- 
torical students  who  believe  that  this  was  actually  the  landfall  seen  by  John  Cabot  in 
his  first  memorable  voyage  to  this  continent.  In  the  controversy  which  has  gono  on  for 
years  as  to  the  first  land  seen  by  Cabot  and  his  son — whether  the  coast  of  Labrador, 


^ 


'  Proiessor  Qustuv  Storm,  in  the  '  Mrmoires  ile  la  Soci*5t6  Roynlo  dos  AiitUiuaircii  ilu  Nord  '  for  1888.  Soo  App. 
I  to  this  work,  wlieru  reforonces  nro  kIv'jii  to  vnrious  writuis  on  tho  Nortlitnen  nnd  tliolr  voyiigus, 

»  "Tho  nioro  goiioral  opinion,"  Hiiys  Kisljo,  "  Discovery  of  Aniorii'u,"  i,  10-1,  favuuru  ('aiw  Ilrnton  or  NovuBcotla. 

'  Hoe  App.  V  to  tIdH  work  fo.'  tlio  origin  of  the  name  Baucalaos,  end  its  extended  and  uncertain  use  in  oid 
maps  of  Eastern  America. 
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or  tho  northeasteru  cape  of  Cape  Breton,  or  Cape  Bonavista  or  some  other  headland  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Newfoundland— many  pajufes  of  speculation  and  argument  have  been, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  bo  advanced  in  support  of  these  various  theories  ;  and  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  on  this  vexed  subject  only  rises 
from  the  study  of  these  learned  disquisitions  with  the  feeling  that  a  great  mass  of  know- 
ledge has  been  devoted  to  very  little  purpose  except  that  purpose  be  to  leave  the  question 
still  open,  and  give  employment  to  learned  antiquarians  for  all  time  to  come.  One  may, 
however,  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  after  a  perusal  of  these  contradictory  views  of 


East  coast  of  North  America,  from  tlio  Sobastian  Cabot  luapiHS  inoiulo,  Tij-14. 

the  Cabot  voyages  to  Eastern  Americn,  that  the  claim  of  Capo  North  or  of  some  other 
par'  of  the  (^astern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  to  have  been  the  landfbill  of  Cabot — the  prima 
tierm  vista  is  as  strong  as  the  claim  of  nny  pnrt  of  Lubvndov  or  NcwTouiidlund,  I  i  llu^ 
fame  distinction.  Indeed  unless  we  are  prepared  to  reject  the  niap  of  1544  as  a  fabri- 
cation—and certainly  the  evidence  on  the  whole  is  to  the  contrary  —we  should  give  the 
island  of  Capo  Breton  the  benefit  of  tho  doubt  and  believe  that  it  v  as  the  first  laud  that 

S«c.  II,  1801.    23. 
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John  Cabot  and  his  sou  saw  in  America  early  in  the  n.orniug  towards  the  last  of  June 
— without  doubt  in  1497 — when  they  had  made  their  way  from  Bristol  to  the  unknown 
countries  of  the  West.  The  northern  part  of  Cape  Breton  iu  many  respects  corresponds 
with  the  general  features  of  the  description  giv^en  of  the  new  land,  of  its  inhabitants,  of 
its  animals,  and  of  its  fisheries,  in  the  legend  or  inscription'  on  the  map  in  question— a 
legend  which  has  also  given  rise  to  much  speculation  as  to  its  authorship  and  authen- 
ticity, but  which  nevertheless  must  be  taken  into  the  account  unless  we  ignore  the  docu- 
ment in  its  entirety.  The  people  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals — that  the  voyagers  saw 
on  the  shore — were  probably  the  Micmacs  who  were  a  coast  tribe,  and  must  have  fre- 
quented the  northern  parts  of  Cipe  Breton  in  considerable  numbers  in  early  times  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  game.  The  great  deer — cieuros  muy  grades  como  cauallos — 
were  no  doubt  the  moose  which  in  great  numbers  roamed  among  the  hilly  fastnesses  and 
fed  on  the  barrens — the  tierra  muy  steril — of  northern  Cape  Breton  until  they  have  been  in 
the  course  of  time  almost  exterminated  by  reckless  hunters.  The  advocates  of  the  claim  of 
Labrador  argue  that  the  mention  of  the  appearance  of  white  bears  in  this  now  found  land 
of  Cabot  is  in  favour  of  their  contention,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  these  animals 
frequented  the  northern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  in  those  early  times  when  the  island 
contained  great  numbers  of  wild  creaturtis,  many  of  which  have  entirely  disappeared  with 
the  progress  of  settlement.  It  is  a  powerful  fact  iu  support  of  the  Cape  Breton  theory 
that,  in  a  work  written  by  one  Pichon  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later  than  the  Cabot  voyages  he  tells  us  iu  his  chapiter  on  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  that  the  bears  of  Cape  Breton  and  of  St.  John  are  "  much  the  same  as  those  iu 
Europe,  and  some  of  them  are  white  " — a  statement  which  is  almost  conclusive  on  the 
point  at  issue.-     It  is  quite  probable  too,  that  the  ioe-lloes  thaf  have  always  come  down 


'  In  App.  II  to  tliis  work  will  be  found  the  Spanish  inscription  on  tho  BiippMod  Sobiisliun  Cabot  mappo 
monde,  but  for  the  informat'on  of  thu  reader  tho  literal  translation  i»  given  liero :  "  No.  8.  Tliis  land  was  dis- 
covered by  .(ohn  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  his  son,  in  tlio  year  of  tlm  birth  of  Our  Lord  .losus  C'list, 
M.CCCC.XCIIII.,  on  tho  LMtli  of  June  in  the  morning,  which  country  tliey  called  '  primil  tierra  viata;'  and  i'  large 
island  over  against  the  said  land  they  named  the  island  of  St.. I  ohn  because  lliey  discovered  it  on  the  same  day.  'I'ho 
inhabitants  wear  skins  of  auinials,  use  in  their  Ijaltles  bows,  arrows,  laucus,  darts,  wooden  cluUs  and  slings.  Tho 
soil  is  very  barren,  and  tliere  are  many  white  bear.-t  and  stags  as  large  as  hor'^ce,  and  many  other  beasts ;  likewiso 
great  quantities  of  (1^1),  pike,  salmon,  solesaslcngas  a  yard,  and  mai>y  other '^orts,  besides  a  great  abundance  ut  the 
kind  called  baccalaos.  Tiiere  are  also  in  tho  same  land  hawks  as  black  as  ravens,  eagles,  partridges,  redpcles,  and 
many  other  birds  of  various  descriptions."  M.C'CCt'.XClIII.  is  an  error,  corrected  by  joining  the  Drst  two  letters 
after  XC  at  the  bottom,  thus  making  a  V,  and  M.CCCC.XCVII.    Fiske,  "  Dis.  of  Am.,"  ii.  5,  10. 

"  White  Iwars  in  early  times  were  probably  found  in  considerable  numbers  iu  the  norlheasturn  parts  of 
Canada.  Sagard,  "  Ilistore  du  Canada  ot  Voyaget-  "  (1.  147,  ii.  082,  od.  of  1800,  I'aris),  tolls  us  that  in  the  time 
(1633-4)  he  wrote  his  work  I'lat  "they  inhabited  njt  only  the  island  of  Anticosti,  but  also  the  country  at  thou,  uth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  vs ,  freciuented  by  very  few  Indians,  but  the  places  where  they  are  ';euerally  found  is 
among  the  high  mountains  Bid  very  cold  countries,"  Soo  also  (,'luvmplain's  works,  Abbi5  Laverdii>ro's  ed.,  Iv. 
1088.  The  Montagnais  Indians  call  the  island  "  Natascoueh,"  which  moans  the  place  where  they  take  boars. 
/6.,  i.  07,  note  by  Abb6  Laverdiiire.  '."'he  mountainous,  wild  district  of  northern  Cape  Breton  would  most  likely 
centuries  ago  be  tho  most  southerly  iiuiit  of  these  animaln.  Tlie  fact  tliat  it  is  only  on  the  northern  parts  of 
Labrador  they  are  now  seen,  and  hardly  at  all  on  tho  Atlantic  sea-board  of  tliat  droary  region,  shows  how  their 
liabitat  has  receded  I'orth  in  the  course  of  sevoral  centuries  since  Cabot  entered  tho  Gulf. 

Many  animals  that  formerly  existed  in  the  Gulf  have  disapjwared  within  a  century  or  two.  Dv.  Patterson  in  a 
paper  on  tho  Mogdalen  Islands  (' Trans,  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Inst,  of  Science,'  Jan.  1801),  shows  that  the  walrus  which 
was  once  found  in  such  numbers  on  their  shores— a  place  is  still  called  Vache  do  Marine— Is  now  practically  extinct. 
The  same  animal  was  found  on  tho  southern  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  on  Sable  Island. 
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the  gnlf  even  as  late  as  June  from  the  great  icefields  of  the  aorth,  bronght  with  them 
bears  to  the  northern  shores  of  Cape  Breton  in  days  when  they  were  quite  common 
enough  from  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  bey  jnd. 
Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  whether  Prince  Edward  Island  was  the  island 
adjacent  to  the  new  found  land  and  named  St.  John  by  Cabot  in  honour  of  the  Saint 
on  whose  festival  he  discovered  it.  An  argument,  however,  might  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  well-known  capo,  from  which  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  derives  its  present  name, 
having  been  actually  the  first  landfall  of  Cabot  in  American  waters.  All  the  European 
sailors  of  old  times  naturally  made  for  this  easily  reached  landfall  when  they  came  to  the 
Gulf, '  and  eventually  it  became  like  Cape  Race,  one  of  the  most  important  land-marks  in 
the  waters  of  eastern  America.  Quite  close  to  this  noted  cape,  in  fact  adjacent  to  it  and 
in  this  respect  answering  to  the  description  in  the  legend, — una  isla  grAde  que  esta  par  la 
dha  tierra — is  the  barren,  triangular  island  of  Scatari,  which  in  form  much  more  resembles 
the  island  given  in  the  supposed  mappe  monde  of  Sebastian  Cabot  than  does  the  present 
Prince  Edward- Island.  But  against  this  theory,  which  certainly  has  some  arguments  in 
its  support,  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the  position  of  Scatari,  or  in  other  words  its  rela- 
tion to  Cape  Breton,  does  not  correspond  to  that  given  to  St.  John's  Island  on  the  map. 
As  long  as  we  accept  the  map  as  authenfic,  and  its  legends  as  entitled  to  credence,  wo 
must  give  the  priority  to  Cape  North  and  Prince  Edward  Island.^  Without  dwelling 
further  on  the  point  and  perhaps  adding  to  the  perplexities  of  a  sufficiently  intricate 
subject,  we  may  come  to  one  conclusion  in  which  all  will  agree,  that  the  voyages  of  the 
Cabots  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  North  America.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  discovered  Labrador  to  which  they  gave  a  name,  and 
probably  explored  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Ca;*^  Breton, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  are  even  those  who  in  their  enthusiasm  advance  the  theory 
that  these  European  voyagers  were  the  first  to  enter  the  Saint  Lawrence  ;''  but  whilst  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  sailed  through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  visited  parts  of  the  gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  including  Cape  Breton,  many  years  before  Jacques  Cartier  found 
his  way  to  the  same  waters,  no  mere  speculation  can  diminish  the  fame  of  the  latter  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  noble  country  which  must  be  always  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  bold  sailor  of  Saint  Malo.  As  the  Cabots  laid  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of  England 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  from  Cape  Breton  to  Florida,  so  Cartier 
gave  to  France  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  courageous 

'  sir  Iliiinpliroy  Gilbert,  for  instance;  see  hifra,  sec.  XI. 

'  Soo  iNpp.  II  to  llii.s  work,  wlioro  roforenceH  iiro  bIvoii  to  tlio  principal  autliors  who  have  made  the  Cabot 
voyagM  tlioir  siiocial  Htiidy,  and  liavo  witli  inoro  or  less  snccoss  worked  ont  tlioir  rosixictivo  theories. 

Dr.  Kolil,  in  his  work  on  the  Dis.  ovory  of  Maine  ('  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Portland,'  18((9),  expresses  tbo  opinion  that  the 
"  priiiia  vifita  "  of  the  Cabots  "  would  "lot  probably  have  boon  the  northern  point  of  Cajie  Ureton  but  the  small  island 
of  St.  !V,iil  noar  it  which  is  Konorally  tbo  iliiiL  lau'l  miido  by  sailo.-s  ontori  ,  tbotiulf  of  St.  Lawrenco."  On  the  con- 
trary, if  "iiriina  vista"  was  not  tbo(^ape  from  whicli  (he  island  is  named  ami  jieiierally  the  first  imint  made  in  old 
times,  it  v.as  most  likoly  Cnpo  Nori  i,  and  not  St.  Paul,  which  is  ton  miles di-<iiuit  in  adiroctlon  (luite opposite  from 
the  conrso  clearly  taken  by  .lohn  Cabot.  Aftor  ho  siKbtod  tbo  northern  bead --.f  tiie  island,  ho  made  next  for  St. 
,Tobn  islnnd  ai"ordlni{  to  the  inscription  on  tlio  mnppoiTininle.  KIhi  hiiIi'vmI  IIic  sniilln'in  ciiIimih  i' ul  llnMiiilf, 
he  must  have  innde  oid'or  Scatari  or  Capo  Uioton.or  Caiio  North— certainly  the  evidence  so  far  as  It  goes  Buatnina 
the  theory  that  his  course  look  him  to  the  bettor  iioint, 

'  l''or  an  altlo  Hlatemoiit  of  tlio  P.^vtugu^B(^  dai.n,  seo  Kov.  Pr.  Palterson'M  paper  in  tbo  '  Trans  Roy.  Soc.  of  Can., 
(1890),  vol.  viii,  soc.  2.    Also,  '  Magazino  of  American  History '  for  May,  ISill.    See  App.  Ill  to  this  work. 
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Frenchman  of  Bronage  who,  a  few  decades  later,  made  on  the  heights  of  Quebec  the  com- 
mencement of  that  dependency  which  France,  in  her  ambition,  hoped  would  develop 
nntil  it  could  dominate  the  whole  continent  of  North  America. 

Though  it  is  not  likely  now  that  the  true  course  of  the  Gabots  in  their  first  voyage 
to  eastern  America  and  the  actual  locality  of  "  Prima  Vista  "  will  ever  be  cleared  up  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  students  of  history,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Jacques  Cartier, 
on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  in  1535-6  to  Canada,  discovered  the  passage  to  the 
Atlantic  between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  and  sighted  the  bold  headlands  and 
picturesque  cliffs  of  the  northern  part  of  the  former  island.  It  is  probable  that  he  gave 
the  name  of  Lorraine  to  the  cape  which  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  has  become  Cape 
North,  aptly  called  "  the  watch-tower  of  the  gulf." '  We  are  told  in  the  accounts  of  his 
voyage  that  he  saw  another  cape  "  towards  the  south,"  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  although  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  exact  situation,  the  weight  of 
authority  goes  to  show  that  reference  is  made  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
to  the  south  of  Cape  North,  assuming  the  latter  to  be  Cape  Lorraine.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Cartier  saw  in  the  distance  the  bold  headland  which  in  later  times  was  Smoky  Cape  (Cap 
Enfume),  on  account  of  the  cloud  of  mist  which  so  often  envelopes  lUis  storm-swept  land- 
mark of  the  gulf  ^  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Cartier  ever  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  statement  that  is  found  in  some  books  that  he  built  a  fort  and  lived 
one  winter  on  the  island  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  same  assertion  has  been  made  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  Lord  of  Roberval,  who  was  chosen  by  the  King  of  France  to 
settle  the  new  country  discovered  by  the  sailor  of  St.  Malo.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  Cape  Breton  was  mistaken  l)y  some  writers  for  Cap  Rouge,  near  Quebec,  where  both 
Cartier  and  Roberval — the  former  in  1541,  and  the  latter  in  1512 — erected  forts  for  the 
defence  of  the  infant  settlement.' 

We  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fishermen  probably  frequented  the  coast  of  Cape 
Breton,  but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  that  century  that  English  vessels  were  found  in 
any  number  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  gulf.  It  is  now  claimed  that  Baron  de  Lory's 
abortive  effort  of  1518  to  establish  a  settlement  was  made  at  Capo  Breton,  and  not  at  Sable 
Island,  as  generally  supposed,  but  this  is  an  entire  mistake.'  The  Portuguese  made  an 
attempt  in  1621  to  settle  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Capo  Breton,  and  the  best  authority  at  hand 
seems  to  point  to  the  little  bay  of  Inganiche,  on  the  picturesque  northeastern  shore,  as  the 
site  of  the  infant  settlement,  which  Champlain  tells  us  was  very  soon  deserted  on  account 
of  the  rigorous  and  inclement  climate.''  But  while  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  ventured  into 
the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  island,  and  in  all  probability  attempted  to  establish  temporary 
posts  for  trading  and  fishing  purposes,  they  have  not  given  to  Ct.pe  Breton  the  name  it 
bears.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  even  a  matter  of  controversy  betwe  jn  those  who  claim 
the  Basques  or  the  Bretons  to  have  been  the  discoverers  of  the  island.    Some  clnim  that 


•  .Imlge  Ilttlibijrton,  in  liia  "History  of  Novii  Hootiii,"  ii.  SH). 

''  Seo  App.  VJI  to  tliis  worii,  wiiuru  roiisoiiR  arc  given  arsoino  lonKtIi  for  ti.e  npiiiions  Hot  Torth  in  tlio  text. 
■'  Seo  App.  VII  (Inst  pnrngrnpli)  tj)  tliia  wnrl<. 

'  Kislte  ("  Dino.  of  Am.,"  ii.  ■Ii)2,  ti)  cites  LoTac,  "IliBtoiro  clironologiciue  de  laNouvello  Frnnce,"  bnttlie  rell)^ 
ences  (pp.  40,  57)  nre  unmiHtii)<nbly  to  Bnlile  lalnnd. 
"Bee  App.  VIII  (4)  to  this  work. 
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it  was  the  Basque  fishermeu  who  first  made  the  cape  *  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  named  it 
after  a  Cape  Breton  in  that  very  Basque  country  which,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  sent  many  adventurous  sailors  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  of  St, 
Lawrence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  name  is  only  a  memorial  of  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Breton  and  Norman  sailors  and  fishermen  of  Honfleur,  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo, 
who  sailed  in  company  to  eastern  America  even  before  the  days  of  Columbus.*  In  sup- 
port of  the  Breton  claim  we  find  on  the  oldest  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  cape 
is  described  as  Cap  de  Bretton,  Cap  aux  Bretons,  Cavo  de  Bretonni,  and  the  mainland, 
afterwards  Acadie,  as  the  Terre  aux  Bretons,  or  Terra  de  los  Bretones,  or  Terra  de  Breto. 
In  a  Portuguese  portolano  map,  the  date  of  which  is  believed  to  be  either  1514  or  1520, 
there  is  a  country  described  in  Portuguese  as  "  the  laud  discovered  by  the  Bretons."  On 
the  authority  of  a  "  great  French  captain,"  supposed  to  bo  Jean  Parmentier  of  Dieppe, 
whose  narrative  is  credited  to  1539,  the  Brt  ton  and  Norman  voyagers  are  described  as 
having  visited  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  early  as  1504,  and  given  the 
well-known  headland  of  the  island  its  present  name.  The  entrance  of  the  gulf,  between 
Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  is  described  in  Allefonsce's  map  of  1544-5  as  "  L'Entr6e 
des  Bretons."  In  view  of  the  vagueness  of  the  Basque  theory,  which  is  chiefly  supported 
by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  Capo  Breton  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  France,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bretons  gave  to  the  cape  the  name  it  has 
always  borne.  Indeed  we  may  well  believe  that  the  two  capes  in  France  and  America 
owe  their  same  name  to  these  very  adventurous  mariners,  who  have  from  immemorial 
times  hovered  off  the  coasts  or  anchored  in  the  harbours  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  well. 

But  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cape  was  named  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  the  exact  date  when  the  island  itself  was 
called  after  its  most  eastern  headland.  Leaving  the  realms  of  mere  speculation,  which 
only  bewilders  and  never  satisfies  a  practical  historian,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  Cape  Breton  has  always  clung  to  the  island  so  long  frequented 
by  Basque  and  Breton  fishermen.  During  the  first  forty  years  and  later  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  name  is  found  on  old  maps  which  have  come  down  to  us.'^  It  is  given  either  to 
to  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  mainland,  a  region  described  as  Terre  des  Bretons  or  Terra  de 
Breto,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  map-maker,  or  to  a  little  island  adjoining.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  to  how  many  makers  of  the  old  maps  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the 
existence  of  an  island  occupying  the  present  position  of  Cape  Breton  appears  to  have  been 

'  "Capo  Broton,  liettor  known  to  tlio  mariners  of  the  coast  by  tlie  nnmo  of  I'ort  Novy  Land,  from  the  small 
ailjiu'ont  islet  of  I'lmrto  Nnovo,  is  the  most  onstorn  niul  iilso  tlio  lowest  part  of  the  coast.  It  is  singular  that  this 
point,  oxixisml  to  tho  continual  frottin;.',  ilasliinir  anil  olmllition  of  this  peculiarly  restless  soa,  and  plac(Ml  at  Iho 
mercy  t)f  every  storm  that  sweeps  the  Atlantic,  fIiouM  yet  hear  so  little  eviilcnco  of  its  powor.  The  (Irni  materials 
of  ils  composition  soom  scarcely  to  have  boon  worn  by  the  efl'oots  of  centuries;  and  thounh  so  low,  hold  water 
forming  its  margin,  insteail  of  reefs  of  scattered  rocks  and  other  marks  of  ruin,  is  a  proof  of  its  unbroken  Htningth." 
Haliliurton,  "  History  of  Nova  Scotia  "  (Halifax,  N.  S.,  182!)),  ii.  213-214.  Some  call  the  island  in  ipiestion  I'orto 
Novo,  which  would  indicate  a  rortuguese  origin, 

''  See  App.  Vt  (last  paragraph)  to  this  woiU. 

'  See  App.  VI  to  this  work,  w  liero  a  summary  is  given  of  the  old  maps  on  which  OajKi  Breton  as  a  cape  or 
island  is  marked.  Extracts  are  also  given  in  App.  VII  and  VIII  from  the  a<^counts  of  the  voyages  of  ( 'artier,  Cham- 
plain,  Uellingor(ir.8;i),  Sylvester  Wyott  (1504),  Charles  Leigh  (1607),  Nicolas  Itonys  (l((72),  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  Island  and  the  cape  from  which  It  was  eventually  named. 
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known.  In  a  map  of  1544-45  by  llefonsce,  who  accompanied  Roberval  to  Canada  as  his 
pilot  in  1541,  and  was  the  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  cosmography,  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton  is  roughly  deftued,  and  the  entrance  to  the  gulf,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
is  distinguished  as  the  Entrie  des  Bretons.  In  the  later  map  of  Mercator,  which  shows  a 
distinct  advance  in  cartography  and  in  the  knowledge  of  these  waters,  evidence  is  given 
of  the  existence  of  a  large  island  on  the  eastern  coast,  although  the  name  itself  is  still 
only  afhxed  to  one  of  its  capes.  Year  by  year,  however,  as  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth 
century  clearly  show,  especially  after  Cartier's  famous  voyages,  a  knowledge  of  the  coast 
lines  of  the  eastern  parts  of  North  America  was  steadily  growing,  and  from  the  coming 
of  Champlain  to  this  continent  we  must  date  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
colonization  and  the  geography  of  America..  His  map  of  1612,  with  all  its  defects,  gives 
the  most  accurate  description  of  the  general  features  of  Cape  Breton  which  had  appeared 
to  that  time.  Although  no  name  is  given  to  the  whole  island,  its  leading  natural  charac- 
teristics, especially  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  which  nearly  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the 
largo  island  on  its  southwestern  coast,  afterwards  known  as  Isle  Madame,  English  Har- 
bour, now  Louisbourg,  Ingauiche  and  its  northern  cape,  Saint  Loran,  now  probably  Cape 
North,  are  delineated  with  some  degree  of  correctness.  The  Strait  of  Causeau  is  defined, 
but  it  is  distinguished  in  a  note  as  the  Passage  du  Gins,  whilst  Can9eau,  from  which  it 
subsequently  took  its  name,  is  accurately  placed  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Acadie  or 
Nova  Scotia.  In  Chamjilain's  later  map  oy  1632  the  general  features  of  the  island  are  bet- 
tor still  defined  than  in  the  former  case,  a^d  the  Strait  of  Canseau  is  given  the  name 
which  it  has  generally  borne,  while  the  rocky  islet  of  St  raul,whioh  was  incorrectly  placed 
in  1612,  begins  to  find  its  proper  geographical  position.  But  even  on  this  later  map  the 
island  is  not  given  the  general  name  of  Cai)o  Breton,  though  the  present  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  called  St.  Joan.  In  fact,  it  is  not  clear  when  the  name  of  Cape  Breton  was  given 
by  geographers  to  the  whole  island.  As  previously  stated,  the  name  of  the  land  of  the 
Bretons  was  for  many  years,  in  the  oldest  maps,  given  to  a  large  ill-defined  country  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  Acadie.  In  L'Escarbot's  map  of  1609,  which  is  by  no  means  so 
accurate  as  Champlain's  of  three  years'  later,  the  island  is  described  as  Bacaillos,  the 
Basque  term  which  was  indilloreutly  applied  during  the  previous  hundred  years  to  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  and  the  countries  generally  on  the  gulf  where  the  cod  is  most 
plentiful,  and  which  in  these  later  times  has  disappeared  from  those  lands  and  now  clings 
only  to  an  islet  oft'  Conception  Bay,  latitude  48°  6",  and  to  a  cape  ou  the  western  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia.'  Champlain,  writing  in  1603,  calls  Cape  Breton  the  island  of  Saint  Laurent, 
"  where,"  he  adds,  "  is  le  cap  Brelon  and  whore  a  nation  of  savages  called  the  Souroquois 
[Micmacs]  pass  tho  winter."  In  his  account  of  his  later  voyages,  however,  ho  writes  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton  (ile  du  m/i  Brelon).  It  would  seem  that  the  name  was  not  well 
established  for  some  lime,  but  that  it  gradually  became  the  custom  to  apply  the  name  of 
the  capo  to  the  island  itself.  Wo  see  that  is  tho  case  in  tho  accounts  given  of  two 
voyages' made  by  two  English  vessels  in  1594  and  1597,  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  refer- 
ence made  to  the  "  Island  of  Capo  Breton."  A  French  writer-  of  later  times  tolls  us  that 
the  island  was  "  first  of  all  called  the  Isle  du  Cap,'  and  afterwards  tho  English  Harbour," 

'  See  \pp.  V  to  this  work. 

■■'  Pidion  alinn  Tyn^ll,  imtlior  of  a  moinoir  of  Capo  Uroton.  Swi  App.  TX  to  this  work,  whoro  tlm  curious  liis- 
tory  of  tliis  erralio  iwrson  is  hriolly  told. 

'  In  Ilorman  Moll's  Atlas  (I/jndon,  1 715.20)  Capo  Breton  is  called  Gnspoy  Island,  Seo  map  4  showing  north 
parta  of  America  claimed  liy  France. 
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the  laet  being  the  old  name  of  Louisbonrg,  which,  in  Champlain's  time  and  many  years 
later,  was  the  favourite  resort  of  English  fishermen.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that 
Englishmen  began  to  show  that  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  which  was  afterwards  to 
have  such  remarkable  results  in  later  times  by  thc-establishmeut  of  the  greatest  colonial 
empire  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
rich  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  became  known 
throughout  Europe,  English  fishermen  ventured  into  the  waters  which  had  long  been 
the  resort  of  the  vessels  of  France,  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  probably  over  two  hundred  English  craft  of  various  sizes 
engaged  in  this  great  industry.  Louisbourg,  easy  of  access  from  the  ocean,  invited  the 
English,  at  an  early  date,  to  make  it  their  port  of  call.  The  Spaniards  preferred  the  pres- 
ent harbour  of  Sydney,  which  is  even  yet  known  as  Spanish  River,  and  the  French  for 
many  years  sought  shelter  within  the  safe  haven  of  St.  Anne's,  embosomed  in  the  hills 
of  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  island. 

The  discoveries  of  Verrazano  in  1524  and  of  Jacques  Cartier  in  1535  gave  France  a 
claim  to  Acadie,  Cape  Breton  and  Canada.  England's  title  came  from  the  voyages  of  the 
Cabots.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  relative  of  the  bold  and  chivalrous  llaleigh,  was  the 
first  Englishman  of  note  who  ventured,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  and  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  but 
his  expedition  had  no  other  results  than  a  barren  assertion  of  a  claim  of  sovereignty  '  and 
his  tragic  death  at  sea  on  his  return  to  Europe.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  little  later  in 
the  same  century,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  estf.blish  a  settlement  in  the  new  domain 
which  France  now  began  to  claim  in  America,  but  kis  hopes  perished  in  the  relentless 
sands  of  Sable  Island.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
either  France  or  England  was  able  to  make  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  new  world. 
Raleigh,  above  all  other  Englishmen  of  his  time,  siw  that  fame  and  fortune  were  to  be 
won  in  America,  but  his  first  attempt  to  found  a  little  colony  in  Carolina  entirely  failed, 
and  the  historian  for  centuries  since  has  speculated  on  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  people 
who  landed  in  158t  on  Roanoke  Island.-  The  attempts  of  Sieur  Chauvin  and  Sieur  Aymer 
de  Chastes  to  colonize  New  France  were  equally  unfortunate,  and  iho  seventeenth 
century  opened  without  a  single  European  settlement  on  the  whole  coast  of  North 
America  except  the  Spanish  post  of  St.  Augustine  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  lilies  of  France  would  have  floated 
over  that  southern  region  and  Protestants  would  have  found  in  those  times  of  oppression 

'  Sir  Humpliroy  Gilbert,  on  the  r)tli  of  Auj^ust,  1583,  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Joliu's,  Newfoundland,  "summoned 
the  merclmniB  and  mastors,  l)oth  English  and  Htrangers  [of  tlio  ships  in  port]  to  be  present  at  his  taking  posses- 
sion of  tlioso  countries.  Before  whom  openly  was  read  and  interpreted  unto  the  strangers  his  commission,  by 
virtue  whereof  he  tooke  iMsscssion  in  the  same  harbour  of  St.  John,  and  200  leagues  evo'v  way,  invested  the 
Queene's  .Majestie  with  the  title  and  dignito  thereof,  luid  delivered  unto  him  (after  the  customo  of  England)  a  rod 
and  a  turlfo  of  the  same  soile,  ontring  jiossession  also  for  him,  bis  heires  and  assignos  forever."  Weo  rejiort  of 
Mr.  Edward  Ilaios,  gentleman,  and  princijjall  actor  in  tlmsamo  voyage," Ilakhiyt's  ("ollcclinii  (Kiiinmid  (n.l.NmiirH 
ed.,  Edinburgh,  188!)),  vol.  xii,  p.  :!:'.7.  Sir  Iliimpliniy  iUhs  iini  iiii|ioar  In  have  outoii'il  niiy  [loil  or  landed  in  Caje 
Breton,  if  indeed  he  ever  made  the  stcoa.  See  vfra,  sec.  XI,  for  a  claim  that  one  of  bis  veesels  was  wrecked  in 
Louisbourg  harbour. 

''  See  an  interesting  paper,  "The  Lost  Colony  of  Roanokn  ;  its  luilo  and  Survival,"  by  Professor  S.  B.  Weeks,  in 
the  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1801 ;  also,  in  Mag.  of  Am.  Hist  for  Feb.,  1801. 
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a  refuge  from  the  treachery  and  bigotry  of  kings  and  priests  in  Europe,  but  the  Huguenot 
settlements  of  Ribaut  and  Laudouniere  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  greed  and  fanaticism 
of  the  false  Spaniard,  and,  when  a  new  century  dawned,  the  Spanish  flag  was  the  only 
sign  of  European  dominion  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north. 
;  ..  During  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  happened  three  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  the  continent  of  America.  In  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
then  Acadie  or  Gtidie,  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  basin  where  the  tumultuous  tides  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  ebb  and  flow,  we  see  a  sleepy  old  town  which  recalls  another  world 
and  another  century.  In  the  June  days  the  air  is  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  the 
apple-blossom  and  the  hawthorn,  the  bells  of  ox-teams  tinkle  in  the  quiet  streets,  and  the 
whole  town  bears  the  aspect  of  a  dignified  old  age,  which,  having  had  its  share  of  the 
world's  excitement,  now  only  asks  to  be  left  alone  to  spend  the  remainder  of  its  years  in 
placid  ease.  There  it  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sieur  de  Monts 
and  his  French  compatriots  laid  the  foundation  of  the  old  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  which 
was  long  the  capital  of  Acadie  and  the  beginning  of  the  French  regime  in  the  great  region  of 
New  France.  Two  years  later,  in  1607,  a  little  colony  of  English  ventured  into  Virginia, 
and  although  in  these  days  the  only  vestiges  of  that  settlement  are  a  few  tombstones  and 
grassy  mounds,  which  are  themselves  rapidly  disapjiearing  beneath  the  encroachment  of 
the  tides,  the  site  of  Jamestown  must  ever  be  interesting  to  the  historian  and  the  states- 
man as  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  experiment  of  colonization  which  has 
established  a  federal  union  of  over  sixty-four  millions  of  people,  distinguished  for  their 
energy,  their  enterprise,  and  their  capacity  for  self-government.  Only  a  year  later,  in 
1»)08,  Champlain,  sailor,  explorer  and  statesman,  founded  the  colony  of  Canada  on  those 
picturesque  heights  on  which,  in  the  course  of  nearly  three  centuries,  a  city  has  grown, 
so  remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty,  its  capacity  for  defence,  and  its  memorials  of  the 
history  of  France  in  America. 

The  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  ever  be  memorable  for  the  found- 
ation of  that  "  Old  Dominion  "  which  must  receive  honourable  mention  as  the  pioneer 
colony  in  the  plantations  of  English  Ameiica,  and  for  the  genesis  of  that  new  Dominion 
which,  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  settlement  of  Quebec,  was  to  stretch  between 
two  oceans,  and  comprise  an  area  of  territory  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  nation  which 
was  born  at  Jamestown  in  1607. 

Port  Royal,  known  in  later  times  as  Annapolis,  in  honour  of  a  not  very  brilliant 
English  queen,  is  therefore  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  by  Europeans  between 
Florida  and  the  Arctic  regions.  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  have  the  oldest  history  of 
any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ; '  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  shores  were  visited 
by  the  Norsemen,  the  Basques  and  Bretons,  the  Cabots  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  course 
of  those  adventurous  voyages  whose  dim  traditions  and  uncertain  records  have  long  per- 
plexed, and  must  continue  to  perplex,  the  students  of  the  ancient  annals  and  cartography 
of  this  continent.  Indeed  there  much  reason  for  the  theory,  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred,  that  John  Cabot  first  made  one  of  the  capes  of  the  island  ;  but  without  dwelling 
again  on  this  vexed  question,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Cape  Breton  and  Acadie  or 

'  "  As  early  as  1504  the  lisherinon  of  these  latter  jxioplo  [Bretons  and  NorinanB]  seem  to  have  been  on  the 
northern  coostsi  and  we  owe  to  them  the  name  of  C'u|)e  Breton,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  French  name  in 
our  American  geography."    Justin  Winsor,  "  Christopher  (/olumbus,"  p.  555. 
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Cadie,  incladed  in  the  mysterious  regions  of  Norumbega  or  Norembeque,  or  Arambec,'  or 
Terre  des  Bretons,  were  visited  by  Europeans  long  before  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrrence 
was  discovered  by  the  Breton  sailor.  Indeed  it  is  contended  that  the  first  attempt  at 
European  settlement  in  Canada  was  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton— at  St.  Peter's  or 
Inganiche ;  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  interesting  suggestion  of  the  antiquarian, 
except  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  colonization  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  old  town  of  Annapolis  may  always  point  with  pride 
to  its  grassy  hillocks  and  willow-stumps  as  so  many  relics  of  the  days  of  the  French 
regime. 

It  is  in  the  letters-patent  and  commission  given  in  1603  by  Henry  IV  of  France  and 
Navarre  to  Sieur  de  Monts  that  we  iind  the  iir  lUention  of  Acadie,  which  is  also  described 
as  Cadie,  obviously  a  Micmao  or  Souriquois  affix  used  in  connection  with  other  words  to 
describe  the  natural  characteristics  of  a  place  or  locality  (akude).  For  instance,  Numach- 
wakilde  is  a  place  where  fish  is  plentiful ;  Anagwakilde  is  White  Point ;  Segubunakade 
or  Shubenacadie  is  the  place  whei'o  a  root  known  as  the  ground  nut  or  Indian  potato 
grows  ;  and  so  on  with  any  number  of  places  in  the  old  home  of  the  Micmac  Indians.^ 
The  royal  papers  just  mentioned  give  the  French  a  jurisdiction  over  "the  whole  coast  of 
Acadie,  the  lands  of  Cape  Breton  (du  Cap  Breton),  the  bays  of  St.  Clair  and  Chaleurs, 
the  islands  of  Perce.  Gaspey,  Mettan  [Matano],  Tadousac  and  the  river  of  Canada."  Cape 
Breton,  which  is  not  definitely  mentioned  as  an  island,  but  is  called  after  its  cape,  long 
remained  in  obscurity,  and  it  is  Port  Royal  that  alone  for  many  years  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historian.  The  record  of  this  little  post  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  the  record  of  a 
never  ending  conflict  between  the  English  and  the  French  for  the  dominion  of  Acadie. 

According  as  the  New  England  colonies  increased  in  population,  the  French  possess- 
ion of  Acadie  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  constant  menace,  and  all  their  elTorts  were,  time 
and  again,  for  more  than  a  century,  directed  towards  driving  the  French  from  the  country. 
After  the  foundation  of  Quebec  by  Champlaiu,  Canada  became  the  favourite  colony  of 
France,  and  Acadie  obtained  a  very  small  degree  of  recognition  from  the  parent  state.  At 
no  time,  indeed,  in  her  history  did  she  evoke  that  interest  and  attention  from  the  French 
king  and  people  that  would  have  enabled  the  struggling  colonists  eventually  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  energetic  and  sturdy  New  Englanders.  In  1013  Port  Iloyal  surrendered 
to  an  English  adventurer  named  Captain  Argall,  and  Acadie  remained  in  the  possession 
of  England  until  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-cn-Laye,  when  it  was  restored  to  France  with 
all  the  countries  and  places  which  Great  Britain  held  in  New  Franco.  While  Acadie 
was  occupied  by  England,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  obtained  a  grant  from  King  James  of  the  country  which  was  now  called 
Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  of  New  Brunswick  and  St.  John's  Island,  of  a  part  of  Lower 
Canada  and  also  of  Cape  Breton,  which  was  called  Baccalaos  in  his  patent ;  an  indication 
that  the  present  name  was  not  yet  generally  recognized  in  Europe.  This  patent  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  us  from  the  fact  that  it  gave  him  the  right  to  establish  settlements  within 
his  grant,  to  which  was  appended  the  title  of  baronet.  In  these  prosaic,  practical  days, 
when  everything  is  brought — too  much  so  in  some  cases — to  the  tost  of  rommercinl  vilui", 

'  See  infra,  sec.  IX,  and  App.  IV,  for  references  to  a  probable  survival  of  this  curious  name  on  the  Bouth- 
eostern  coast  of  Ca|)e  Breton,  in  tlio  imniediate  vicinity  of  Louisbourj;. 

■'  See  App.  XIII  to  this  worli  for  a  list  of  Indian  compound  words  in  support  of  the  assertion  in  the  text- 
Sec.  II,  1891.    24. 
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we  recall  with  some  amasemeut  the  efforts  of  men  in  timos,  when  the  virfj^in  forest  held 
the  mastery  in  America,  to  reproduce  the  titles  and  trappings  of  the  old  world  and  create 
a  new  noblesse  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  ambition  which  could  not  bo  satisiied  in  Europe. 
On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  seigniors  held  estates  of  princely  magnitude  and 
imitated  the  feudal  customs  of  their  old  homes  across  the  sea.  On  Iho  Hudson,  patroous 
assumed  the  dignity  of  great  manorial  lords,  and  in  South  Carolina  an  English  philo- 
sopher attempted  to  create  grandees  under  the  high-sounding  names  of  lords-palatine, 
landgraves  and  caciques.  Even  in  the  little  island  of  Prince  Edward,  when  it  had  passed 
away  from  its  first  French  proprietors.  Englishmen  had  their  ambition  to  become  lords 
paramount,  manorial  lords  and  barons.'  In  Acadie,  the  dignity  which  was  to  be  attached 
to  grants  of  land  for  the  encouragement  of  settlement  never  took  root,  and  though  the 
title  has  been  long  retained  in  Scottish  families  as  a  purely  honorary  distinction,  it  has 
never  had  since  the  days  of  Stirling  any  connection  with  the  province  from  which  it  was 
named  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.- 

One  of  the  persons  who  obtained  such  a  right  was  Jjord  O.^hiltreo,  who  built  a  fort 
in  1620  at  Baleine,  a  small  port  to  the  northeast  of  Louisbourg,  with  the  objeijt  of  colon- 
izing that  section  of  Cape  Breton,  but  he  was  very  soon  forced  to  leave  the  place  by  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  under  the  leadership  of  a  Captain  Daniel,  who  claimed  that  the 
Scotch  nobleman  was  a  trespasser  on  the  territory  of  Franco.  After  destroying  the  Eng- 
lish post,  the  same  Captain  Daniel  built  a  fort  and  commenced  a  settlement  at  St.  Anne's,* 
then  called  Great  Cibou,'  by  the  savages.  This  llrst  attempt  to  found  a  French  colony  on 
the  northeastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  was  unsuccessful  after  a  few  years  of  struggle.  The 
Jesuit  mission,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  there  in  1034,  was  withdrawn  and  the 
settlement  almost  deserted  two  or  three  years  later,  when  an  energetic  Frenchman  came 
to  the  island  and  established  a  post  in  the  same  place  to  carry  on  the  Jisheries. 

The  history  of  Acadie  from  1632  to  1713,  when  it  became  a  permanent  possession  of 
England,  is  one  of  a  never-ceasing  contest  between  the  rival  chiefs,  La  Tour  and  Char- 
nisay,  for  the  supremacy  in  the  country  where  both  of  them  claimed  to  have  rights. 
Now  Scotland,  in  those  days,  in  fact,  was  ihe  scene  of  such  feuds  as  kept  rival  chieftains 
for  centuries  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  amid  the  glens  and  mountains  of  old  Scotland. 
In  Cape  Breton  an  enterprising  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Nicholas  Denys,  Sieur  de  Fron- 
sac,  a  native  of  Tours,  attempted  to  establish  himself  at  St,  Peter's,  on  the  isthmus  between 
the  sea  and  the  Bras  d'Or  lake,  on  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  island.  For  many 
years  he  also  built  trading  posts  of  some  importance  at  St.  Anne's  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Cape  Breton,  at  Chedabouctou  Bay  (now  Ouysboro),  and  at  Miscou  on  the  coast  of 
New  Brunswick  ;  but  he,  too,  suffered  from  the  greed  and  lawlessness  of  rivals.  It  was 
easy  enough,  in  those  times,  to  obtain  grants  of  land  and  the  right  to  trade  in  those 
countries  from  the  authorities  in  France,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  geography  of  the  new 

'See  Campbell's  "History  of  Trince  Eii  ward  Island"  (Cliarluttotown,  1«75)  20-12;  ilourinot,  "  Local  Govern- 
inent  in  Canada,"  Johns  Hopkins  "  Un.  Studies,"  Ballitnore,  1HH7. 

''  Murdoch's  "History  of  Nova  Scotia"  (i.  ()8-09)  gives  a  description  of  the  insignia  of  the  order. 

•'  Ferland,  "Cours  d'Histoire  du  Canada,"  i.  259.  This  historian  (i.  2;!8)  falls  into  the  error  of  confusing  Lord 
Ochiltree's  fortat  Baleine  with  the  one  which  Daniel  subsequontly  built  at  St.  Anne's.  Murdoch,  in  his  "  History  of 
Nova  Scotia,"  (i.  72)  also  makes  the  mistake  of  placing  Ochiltree's  fort  at  St.  Anne's.  See  Brown,  "  History  of 
Cape  Breton,"  pp.  7-1-84;  Champlain.  iv.  1283-8. 

*  See  infra,  sec.  IX,  for  meaning  of  this  Micmac  word. 
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world,  and  took  little  or  no  pains  to  ascertain  whether  they  might  not  interfere  with  pre- 
vious charters.  One  Le  Borgne,  who  was  a  creditor  of  Gharnisay,  the  former  rival  of 
La  Tour  and  governor  of  Acadie,  professed  to  have  obtained  authority  from  the  parliament 
of  Paris  to  take  possession  of  all  his  debtor's  property  in  the  colony.  He  claimed  that 
Denys  was  an  intruder  on  the  domain  over  which  Gharnisay  had  lordship,  and  in  a  most 
high-handed  manner  took  possession  of  all  the  property  owned  by  the  former  at  St.  Peter's. 
On  appealing  to  France,  Denys  obtained  a  patent  in  1654  from  the  king,  appointing  him 
governor  of  the  extensive  country  extending  from  Gape  Gan9eau  to  Cape  Rosiers  [Race], 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  St.  John  and  other  adjacent  islands.  Hardly  had  he  obtained 
this  redress  from  the  authorities  in  France,  to  whom  he  at  once  appealed,  than  he  found 
himself  harassed  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  another  commercial  rival  named  Giraudiere, 
who  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  Company  of  New  France  a  grant  of  the  coast  in 
Acadie,  which  included  Denys's  co.cession  and  fort  at  Guysboro'.  The  Canadian  Com- 
pany subsequently  repudiated  Giraudiere's  acts  and  revoked  their  grant  to  him,  but 
Denys  received  no  compensation  for  the  losses  which  he  suftered  at  Chedabouctou  from  his 
rival's  treachery  and  falsehood.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  post  in  Acadie,  and  to 
retire  to  Cape  Breton,  but  even  here  his  misfortunes  followed  him.  At  last,  when  his 
fort  at  St.  Pierre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  he  retired  altogether  from  the  island  to  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs,  probably  before  1669,  and  is  believed  to  have  returned  to  France  either  in 
16'71  or  1672,  disheartened  and  worn  out  by  his  struggles  in  America.' 

Whilst  in  his  native  country,  Denys  published  the  first  book  which  refers  at  any 
length  to  Cape  Breton  since  its  discovery,  and  gives  us  some  interesting  information 
respecting  the  natural  features  of  those  parts  of  the  island  with  which   he  was  best 

'  Mr.  Hannay,  in  his  history  of  Acadie,  gives  a  weil-writton  account  of  this  momorablo  feud  which  lasted  for 
many  years  in  tlie  early  days  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  )io  apiienrs  to  have  faiion  into  some  sliglit  errors  with  respect  to 
Denys  and  liis  diflicultles  witli  l-o  BorRne.  He  tells  ns  (p.  187)  that  Charnisay  brolte  up  Denys's  establishment  in 
Caiie  Breton,  wliereas  it  was  Le  Borgne  who  laid  claim  to  all  the  former's  rights  in  Acadie  as  stated  above.  When 
Denys  first  came  to  Acadie  he  established  a  shore  fishery  nt  Kossigncl  (Liverpool)  in  partnership  with  De  Razilly, 
then  living  at  La  Have,  and  a  merchant  of  Auray,  in  Bretagne  (Murdoch,  Hist,  of  N.  S.,  i.  87;  Denys,  Am^rique 
Septentrionale,  i.  80).  On  account  of  th«  loss  of  bis  principal  vessel  he  appears  to  have  left  Rossignol  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  tho  vicinity  of  Kazilly't  fort  with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  a  lumberini;  busimss,  but  on  the 
death  of  Euzilly,  ClmrniHay  obtainod  a  transfer  in  hi.'?  fuvotir  of  all  tho  letter's  estates  (Murdoch,  i.  06)  and  forced 
Denys  to  abandon  his  enterprise  in  disgust  (Denys,  i.  i)4-10-l).  Denys  then  established  himself  in  Cape  Breton, 
and  after  Konie  time  was  attacked  by  Le  Borgne.  Hannay  also  informs  us  (p.  104)  that  the  latter  destroyed 
Denys's  establisliment  at  La  Have  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  this  docs  not  seem  accurate.  It  appears  that  after  Denys 
wont  to  Cayie  Breton  C'hnrniaay  or  D'Aulnay,  as  he  is  indifforently  called,  removed  tho  inhabitantn  of  La  Have  to 
I'ort  Royal,  and  according  to  a  Vrench  Canadian  historian  tlioy  were  the  beginning  of  tiie  French  Acadian  race 
{VorUuid,  i.  351,  n. ;  Murdoch,!.  103,114;  Denys,  4).  La  Have,  it  seems,  was  again  settled  after  Charnisay  had 
removed  the  original  inhabitants,  and  T-e  Borgne's  party,  after  their  attack  on  Denys  in  Cnpe  Breton,  and  on  their 
way  to  Port  Itoyal  with  him  as  a  prisoner,  destroyod  the  hnusfs,  not  because  Denys  had  any  claim  to  them,  but 
apparently  because  Le  Borgne  did  not  recognize  tho  right  of  tho  new  people  to  occupy  the  place.  (Murdoch,  i. 
125;  Denys,  i.  0.)  Subsequently  Denys  obtained  his  liberty  and  acknowledgments  of  his  rights,  wliile  Le  Borgne's 
son  took  i)ossession  of  La  Have  and  constructed  a  fort  of  timber  for  the  puriwse  of  carrying  on  business  at  that 
point  {Ibid,  i.  10).  The  leltors-patont  of  l(i54,  delining  Denys's  limit  of  govcrnnicnt  (lirnwn,  '.'•2.  (^in-li  r  P  ;, 
141)  sjieak  of  Charnif ay  having  exiH^Ueil  him  from  his  I'uil.s,  but  this  must  bo  a  uiistuko  for  Le  Borgne  or  a  refer- 
ence to  Charnisay  having  driven  Denys  from  l^a  Have.  Denys,  however,  is  remarkably  obscure  in  narrating  even 
tlio  facts  of  his  own  history,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Brown,  Hannay  and  others  are  often  perplexed  and 
misled.  I  have  endeavoured  to  study  out  the  farts  with  the  results  as  I  have  given  them  above— hesitatingly,  I 
admit. 
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acquainted.'  But  whenever  he  takes  up  subjects  of  which  he  has  no  personal  knowledge, 
his  statements  are  very  perplexing  on  account  of  their  vapfuenoss.  We  can  see  through- 
out the  book,  however,  that  he  had  much  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  the  island,  and 
deeply  regretted  that  his  misfortunes  had  prevented  him  from  carrying  on  the  enterprises 
which  he  had  in  view  for  its  settlement  and  development.  During  his  residence  in  Cape 
Breton,  he  tilled  not  onlj  the  land  around  his  post  at  St.  Pierre,  but  had  a  fine  settlement 
at  St.  Anne's,  where  he  cultivated  even  fruit  succt^ssfully.  Consequently  he  was  able  to  write 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  Cape  Breton.  His  departure  was  a  serious  blow 
to  the  island,  which  remained  for  years  neglected  by  his  countrymen.  Not  a  single  Euro- 
pean settlement  was  made  within  its  li.nit8  until  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  the  total  population  of  Acadie  itself  did  not  reach  a  thousand  souls,  including  the 
little  garrison  at  Port  Royal.  Denys  appears  to  have  been  in  Quebec  in  1679,  for  there  is 
documentary  evidence-  to  show  that  he  was  blind  at  that  lime  and  was  pressing  his  claims 
for  consideration  on  the  government  and  asking  an  appointment  of  master  of  forests  for 
his  son,  very  likely  the  father  of  that  M.  de  la  Roude  Denys,  whose  name  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  later  records  of  the  island  when  Louisbourg  was  founded  and  Isle  Royale  became 
at  last  a  valued  possession  of  France.' 

II.  Cape  Breton  as  Ile  Royale,  and  the  foundation  of  Louisbourg. 

Dnring  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  a  question  whether  Acadie  was  destined  to 
bo  an  English  or  a  Frc^nch  colony.  At  times  the  red  cr'>ss  of  England,  and  at  others  the 
Bourbon  lilies  were  raised  over  the  little  fort  at  Port  Koyal,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
victories  of  Marlborough  had  humbled  the  pride  of  the  great  monarch,  and  crushed  the 
armies  of  France  at  Blenheim,  Ramilies  and  Oudenarde,  that  the  country  now  known  as 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  passed  forever  into  the  possession  of  England.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht '  was  the  first  check  given  to  France  in  her  designs  to  colonize  America 

'  Seo  App.  IX  (first  para(»raph)  to  this  work,  for  a  bibliosrrapliical  notice  of  this  very  rare  book.  I  give  also,  in 
App.  VIII,  a  translation  of  tlie  cliaptor  referrins;  to  the  island  s|iccially,  as  it  has  never  before  been  printed  in 
Knglisli.  It  shows  that  Denys  had  rniy  a  snjierfloial  accnuiintance  with  the  geograpliicivl  and  natural  features  of  tlie 
island  generally.  His  knowledge  was  confined  to  St.  I'eter'a,  the  Lal)rador  and  the  coast  tetween  Inganiche  and 
Cape  North. 

''  (Juohec  Documents,  i.  273. 

■'  M.  de  la  Konde  Denys,  grandson  of  the  old  governor,  a  caj)tain  of  infantry,  who  took  part  in  tlie  settlomont 
of  Capo  eton  in  1711!,  sent  a  description  in  tliut  year  to  the  French  minister  having  charge  of  the  colonies,  in 
which  h  calls  St,  Anne's  tho  finest  liarhonr  in  the  world,  and  presses  its  advantages  over  any  that  Ijonisbourg 
could  offer  as  the  chief  port  and  fortified  place.  "My  devoted  grandfather,"  ho  wrote,  "had  a  fort  there,  the 
remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  the  Indians  tell  us  that  he  raised  the  fine.st  grain  there  and  wo  have 
likewiso  seen  the  fields  which  he  used  to  till ;  and  there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  place  very  fine  apple  trees,  from  which 

wo  have  eafon  very  good  fruit  for  the  season We  see  by  experience,  my  lord,  that  Now  England,  which  is 

not  worth  a  tenth  part  of  Cape  Breton,  Iikw  that  colony  fionrishes;  for  I  know  of  certain  knowledge  that  there  are 
builtinthocouniy  of  Boston,  e\cry  year,  more  than  1500  vessels,  from  15  tons  up  to  SCO  tons  burthen.  One  sees  that 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  doing  the  same  thing.  We  are  deficient  in  nothing  required."  It  is  quite  true  that 
when  wo  look  iit  Capo  Breton,  with  it.s  unrivalled  situation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  flsherios,  its 
remarkable  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  and  its  relation  to  the  real  of  llie  continent,  wo  can  well  believe  that  its 
natural  advantages  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  New  England  States ;  but  its  want  of  wealth,  capital  and  enter- 
prise and  of  connection  for  many  years  with  a  great  and  prosperous  country  like  that  to  the  back  of  New  England, 
have  kept  the  island  always  in  a  very  inferior  position  until  the  present,  when  its  prospects  at  last  seem  brighter. 

*  For  text  of  this  treaty  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Cajie  Breton,  see  App.  XVI  to  this  work. 
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and  the  inauguration  of  that  series  of  victories  which  ended  at  last  in  driving  her 
entirely  from  ihe  continent.  "  At  the  time  of  the  Armada,"  says  an  English  historian, 
"  we  saw  England  entering  the  race  for  the  first  time  ;  at  Utrecht,  England  wins  the 
race.  .  .  .  The  positive  gains  of  England  win-o  Aoadie  in  Noi'a  Scotia,  and  New- 
foundland surrendered  by  France,  and  the  Assianto  compact  granted  by  Spain.  In  other 
words,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  destruction  of  greater  France  by  depriving  her 
of  one  of  her  three  settlements  of  Acadie,  Canada  and  Louisiana,  in  North  America.  From 
that  moment  the  rivalry  in  AuicricM  is  between  France  and  England.  .  .  .  The 
decisive  event  of  it  is  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  new  position  given  to  England  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1762.  Here  is  the  culminating  point  of  English  power  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  nay  relatively  to  other  states,  England  has  never  since  been  so 
great." ' 

Cape  Breton,  from  this  time  forward,  commenced  to  be  an  influential  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  New  France.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  to  England,  the  atfentiou  of  the  French  government  was  directed  to  the 
importance  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  island  and  to  the  expediency  of  making 
one  of  its  harbours  an  enlrepdl  for  the  trade  between  Canada,  France  and  the  West  Indies. 
M.  Baudot,  intendant  of  justice  and  police,  and  his  son,  who  had  charge  of  finance  in 
Canada,  recommended,  in  1708,  that  the  island  should  be  made  available  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  very  strongly  pressed  the  necessity  of  fortifying  one  of  its  harbours,  which 
"  would  afford  a  safe  refuge  for  vessels  chased  by  an  enemy,  driven  in  by  storms  or  in 
want  of  provisions."  Such  a  harbour  would,  in  their  opinion,  "  form  a  suitable  rendez- 
vous for  cruisers  and  privateers,  while  France  might  monopolize  the  codfishery  on  the 
coast  of  Acadie  by  means  of  a  few  small  frigates,  always  ready  to  drive  off  foreign  fisher- 
men."- So  far  the  island  had  been  neglected,  and  Plaisance — the  Placentia  of  the  Portu- 
guese— was  the  headquarters  of  the  French  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  this 
time  Newfoundland  was  inhabited  by  a  considerable  number  of  English  traders  and  fisher- 
men, chiefly  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Race  and  Cape  Bonavista.  Both  the  French  and 
English  had  now  a  largefleetof  vessels  of  considerable  size  engaged  in  these  rich  fisheries, 
the  annual  catch  of  the  French  alone  being  probably  half  a  million  quintals.  When 
Newfoundland  was  given  up  to  England  in  1713,  the  French  officials  and  inhabitants 
removed  to  Cape  Breton,  where  English  Harbour,  from  that  time  known  as  Louisbourg, 
was  chosen  as  the  capital.  The  island  itself  was  named  He  lloyale,  St.  Peter's  became 
Port  Toulouse,  and  the  fine  port  of  St.  Anne  became  Port  Dauphin,  and  seemed  likely  at 
one  time  to  be  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government.  The  first  governor  of  He  lloyale  was 
M.  de  Costabelle,'  who  had  held  a  similar  position  at  Plaisance,  in  Newfoundland.     The 

'  Sceley,  "  Kxpaiision  of  England,"  pp.  1^2,  ins,  138. 

-  For  a  very  fnll  abstract  of  lliis  able  nionioranduni  of  tlio  Raudots,  see  Cliarlevoix,  "  Iliatoiro  Generate  de  la 
Ncuvello  Franco,"  iv.  129-14L'. 

■'  The  following  Is  a  list  of  tlio  French  governors  of  He  Eoyale  from  1713  to  1758  :  M.  do  CostaUiUo,  1712-1717  ; 
M.de  St.  Ovide,  1718-1 735;  M.  de  Brouillan,  1736-1738  ;  M.  de  Forant,  1739-1740;  M.  Dnqne.snel,  1741-1744;  Major 
Duchambon,  1745 ;  [the  Enijlish  povernnrs  from  1715  to  17-lii  mmc  Warren  jiiiJ  I'lpi.!  iicil  .jnini;,  Uimaiu.h.ir, 
Knowles  and  Colonel  Hopson;]  M.  dcs  Horbiu'es,  174i)-1751  ;  M.  loComte  de  Kaymond,  1751-1754  ;  M.  d'Aillebout, 
1754;  M.  de  Drncour,  1754-175!).  This  list  is  made  iij)  from  "..'  Marmette's  summary  of  papers  in  the  French 
archives  relating  to  Ho  Koyalo.  ("Canadian  Archives,"  1887.)  JI.  de  St.  Ovide  was  also  known  as  M.  de  St. 
Ovide  de  Brouillan,  and  it  is  a  (luestion  whether  the  same  person  was  not  governor  from  1730  to  1738,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  clear  up  this  doubt. 
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island,  in  the  course  of  years,  received  small  accessions  of  population  from  A.cadie,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  showed  little  dispositiou  to  remove  in 
any  number  to  the  island  which  France  now  began  to  value  since  she  had  lost  so  much 
by  thb  tri'aty  cf  Utrecht.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  negotiations  that  preceded 
this  treaty  England  was  desirous  of  holding  Cape  Breton  in  common  with  the  French,  on 
condition  that  neither  power  should  raise  fortifications  on  the  island.  If  this  pi-oposition  had 
been  agreed  to,  we  might  have  had  in  these  days  some  such  complication  5  as  have  arisen 
from  the  unfortunate  clause  in  the  treaty  which  gives  the  French  certain  fishing  rights 
on  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  great  irritation  of  the  people  of  that 
island,  who  are  now  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  the  blunder  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  quite  indifferent  to  colonial  interests  in  those  early  times.  The  French 
government,  however,  not  only  suc(^eeded  in  hampering  the  future  development  of 
Newfoundland,  by  obtaining  this  important  advantage  for  their  fishing  iaterests,  but  they 
refused  to  agree  to  the  proposition  which  was  made  by  Saint  Joh'),  afterwards  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  partly  on  the  ground  that  as  it  was  desirable  "  to  establish  a  perfect  good 
understanding  "  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  "  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  it  in 
the  places  possessed  in  common  by  the  French  and  English  nations ;"  but  the  chief  rea- 
son was  no  doubt  the  one  also  urged  that  it  was  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  French  King 
"  to  reserve  to  himself  the  possession  of  the  only  isle  which  will  hereafter  open  an  entrance 
to  the  river  St.  Lawrence."  In  this  way,  by  the  foresight  of  the  French,  Cape  Breton  was 
spared  the  troubles  that  might  have  arisen  had  the  English  suggestion  been  hastily 
adopted,  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  finally  provided  that  thij  island,  "as  also  all  others 
both  in  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrenc  <>  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  shflll 
hereafter  belong  of  right  to  the  king  of  Fram;' ,  who  shall  have  liberty  to  fortify  any  place 
or  places  then-." 

Th.it  we  may  understand  the  importance  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  contest  between 
Yrante  and  England  for  dominion  in  America  it  is  necessary  that  \vc  should  survey  thi 
state  of  the  colonies  of  the  two  nations  on  this  continer.t.  The  English  settlements 
exteiicio.!  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Spanish  colony  of  Florida  and  were  confined  to  a 
narrow  range  of  country  between  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Ai-pnlachian  range  of  mountains. 
When  G(^orge  the  First  ascended  the  throne  of  lilngland,  soon  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  total  population  of  these  coloni"s  had  reached  37.'),*7.')0  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  .58,8r»0  blacks ;  in  all,  4;]4,ri00  .Miuls,  and  was  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 
Their  commercial  activity  and  industrial  enterpriser  had  alrendy  ;:v<«atiHl  a  total  annual 
trade  of  imports  and  exports,  probably  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.' 
The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  (which  then  included  Maine),  New  Hampshire,  Ehode 
Island,  Coi'uecticut.  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  (then  comprising  Georgia)  (Uijoyed  repres(>ntative  institutions  based  on  those 
of  I'higland,  and  local  government  in  a  very  comijlete  form.  New  England  from  its 
natural  situation  had,  since  its  early  settlement,  watched  with  jealousy  and  dread  the 
growth  of  the  French  settlements  in  Acudie  and  Canada,  and  when  their  villages  were 
destroyed  and  their  people  massacred  from  time  to  lime  by  the  rails  of  Indians  and 
French,  they  were  nerved  to  make  powerful  eliorts  to  seize  Quel>ec  and  Port  lloyal. 
Phipps  made  an  abortive  attack  on  the  ancient  capital  of  Canada  i.i  ll>!)0,  and  Admiral  Sir 

'  HiUlretli,  "  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,"  ii.  278,  320.    Bancroft  "  Illgt.  of  Iho  U.  S.,"  ii.  238. 
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Hovendcn  Walker  never  succeeded  (iTll)  iu  getting  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  after  a  loss  of  eight  transports  am'  nearly  nine  hundred  men  decided  to  give  up  even 
the  i>roject  of  attacking  the  little  Fr^^ch  post  of  Plaisauce  and  to  return  to  England.' 
The  whole  expedition  was  destined  to  failure  from  the  very  start,  as  the  chief  command 
of  the  veteran  regiments  which  had  followed  Marlborough  to  victory  oa  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  actually  entrusted  to  a  notoriously  incompetent  brother  of  Mrs.  Masham,  who 
had  supplanted  the  famous  Duchess  in  Queen  Anne's  alfections.  The  Duke  had  refused 
to  give  him  a  colonelcy  on  the  ground  that  be  was  a  "  good  for  nothing,"  '  but  court  favour 
foisted  him,  at  last,  upon  an  expedition  whose  issue  reflected  disgrace  on  all  concerned  in 
it  and  sadly  discouraged  the  English  colonists  who  were  looking  forward  anxiously  to  its 
success.  Their  hopes  had  already  been  considerably  raised  by  the  advantage  previously 
gained  by  G-eneral  Nicholson — an  able  man  long  connected  with  the  government  ot  the 
colonies — who  succeeded  in  1710  in  taking  possession  of  Port  Koyal.'  From  that  time 
Acadie  ceased  to  be  a  French  possession,  and  the  pi'ople  of  New  England  felt  that  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  towards  ridding  themselves  of  a  dangerous  neighbour  iu  America. 
Half  a  century,  however,  would  pass  before  all  their  hopes  could  be  realized  and  England 
reign  supreme  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


'  It  appears  that  Sir  lloveiiiloii  was  foicoil  by  iml)lic  oitinion  in  E  i<.'l;aiil  to  rotreat  to  South  Carolina  and  to 
write  a  booli  in  liis  ilofence : — "  Wlien  I  perouivuil  myself  nnwortliy  to  dC"vo  my,'  ,vn  nation  any  longer  [see  p.  -1  of 
his  Journal  of  the  KxiMjdition]  I  thought  it  more  coiisislunt  with  my  principlus,  and  iudoed  moie  honourable  to 
retreat  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  King's  ilouiinions,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  private  state  of  solitude 
and  retirement."  In  concluding  his  apology  or  dofonco  (seo  App.  XV  to  this  work)  he  consoles  himself  with  this 
poetic  outburst  :— 

To  cuncludc. 

"  How  thoughtless  is  the  Man,  and  how  uublest! 
Who  auflors  Fortune  to  invade  his  Rest: 
Who  vainly  grieves  at  Injuiios  of  Fate, 
Which  eases  none  :  ]?ut  dues  more  Ills  create  : 
Fondly  pursuing  Methods,  for  Hedress, 
Whicli  rulilo,  and  destroy  hi.s  inwan'  I'eace. 

Man  is  a  world,  and  to  himsell  can  be, 
The  Scat  of  llajipincss,  or  of  Alisory ; 
Whoso  roaaon,  is  the  Monarch  of  Ids  Mind, 
And  uncontroul'd  should  rule  and  uncoulinM  ; 
W  hat  boots  it  then,  tlio'  llcUlo  ( 'hance  deprives. 
Of  outward  Henefils,  Chance  only  gives? 
Tho'  all  the  States  on  Earth  should  bo  at  lats 
Involv'd  in  foreign,  or  intestiiie  Wars  ; 
While  his  small  Kingdom,  nndisturb'd  shall  bo, 
From  civil  Dis  'ords,  and  rude  Tumults  free; 
Fortune's  Insults,  he'll  treat  with  just  Disdain, 
And  she'll  attempt  his  >et'led  Toaco  in  vain. 
Let  him  sci  lire  a  calm  Ke|ioso  within. 
He's  safe  :  I'or  (borrows  only  then  begin, 
When  headstrong  Passions  dare  rebellious  prove. 
And  reason  from  tho  Throne,  liy  Fore  remove." 

'  Hancroft,  "History  of  the  U.  S.,'  ii.  :'U(),  L'Ol  (N.  Y.,  188H,  author's  Inst  od.). 

•'  Tlio  French  Governor  Suhorcaso,  who  surrendered  Tort  Uoyal  to  (ieiuiral  Nii^holson,  liad  a  cf)mmls8iDn  from 
the  French  king  ivs  "  Ooverror  of  Acadje,  ( 'ape  llroton  and  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries."  Hy  his  surrender 
then  Cape  Breton  came  also  into  the  possession  of  England  until  171!1,  when  France  awoke  to  its  importance. 
Douglas,  "Summary  of  tho  Uritish  SettlementB,"  i.  315-340 ;  Murtloch,  "  Ilist.  of  Nova  Scotia,'  1.  318. 
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RealiKiug,  at  last,  the  serious  mistake  they  had  made  iu  noglocting  the  dofouoos  of 
Acadie,  the  French  goveruinout,  after  a  few  mouths  of  hositatiou — quite  intelligible  in  view 
of  the  disasters  of  the  great  war — set  to  work  to  adopt  the  wise  advice  of  the  Raudots  in 
1708  and  to  make  Louisbourg  a  centre  of  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  ar  d  a  bulwark  of 
their  dominion  in  Canada.  Unlike  the  English  colonists,  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
enjoyed  uo  political  liberties,  but  were  governed  by  an  aristocratic,  illiberal  system  v/hich 
crushed  out  every  semblance  of  self-government  and  place-d  them  entirely  under  the  rule 
of  the  king  and  his  ollicials  in  the  province.  Their  only  trade  was  in  furs,  and  the 
country  gave  no  evidence  of  that  commercial  enterprise  that  distinguished  the  English 
colonies,  where  ship-l)uilding,  the  lisheries  and  tobacco  cultivation  were  among  the  staple 
industries.  In  1114  there  were  only  two  towns  of  any  importance  in  Canada,  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  thiir  total  population  did  not  nearly  equal  that  of  Boston.  The  whole 
population  of  Canada  did  not  exceed  twenty-live  thousand  souls,  or  about  one  half  that 
of  Massachusetts,  of  which  less  than  live  thousand  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Although  the  commerce  and  population  of  Canada  were  insigniiicant  in  comparison  with 
the  English  colonies,  the  French  governors  were  ambilious  to  extend  French  dominion  in 
America.  Men  like  .Toliet,  Marquette  i..  '  La  Salle  represented  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  carried  counmrx  lie  'tois,  missionaries,  traders  and  gentlemen-adventurers  into  the 
mysterious  west  which  Frenchmen  had  discovered  and  explored  forty  years  before  (rover- 
uor  Spottiswood  and  his  gay  following o'"  Virginia  gentlemen  had  crossed  the  Blue  liidge 
and  saw  the  beauty  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  only  practical  result  of  that  holiday 
trip  of  an  English  cavalier  was  the  presentation  of  a  pretty  golden  horsesho.i  to  the 
gallant  gentlemen  who,  in  honour  of  vhe  occasion,  were  named  the  "knights  of  the  golden 
horsi'shoe" ; '  but  La  Salle  act'ially  explored  tlie  co,  ntry  of  the  Illinois,  descended  the 
Mississippi  and  gave  to  France  the  right  to  clum  that  great  valley,  which  is  now  the 
home  of  many  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  a  rich  country  which  seemed,  at  one  time, 
destined  to  become  a  part  of  a  mighty  li'rench  empire  in  America.  When  this  House  of 
Hanover  gave  a  king  to  ICngland,  there  were  already  French  po.sts  and  missions  at 
important  points  on  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  northwest,  discovered  by  the  French 
explorers  during  the  closing  years  cf  the  seventeenth  century:  at  Fronlenac,  on  the  head 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  iliver ;  at  Detroit,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie ;  at  Ste.  Marie, 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior;  at  Mackinaw  (Michillimarinac),  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  ;  at  Fort  Miami,  on  the  St.  Joseph  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  at 
St.  Louif.,  on  the  Hlinois;  at  Kaskakia,  on  the  upper  Mississippi  ;  at  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.-  These  posts  were  tlic  (videnccs  of  France's  growing  power  in  North  America, 
the  lirst  steps  towards  the  realization  of  that  ambitious  policy  which,  in  the  middle  of 
tho  eighteenth  century,  laid  claim  to  the  Ohio  Valley  and  attempted  to  confine  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  between  the  t-a  and  the  Alleghanies. 

The  fortifications  of  Louisljourg'  were  coi  unenced  in  1720  and  cost  the  1'' reach  nation 
thirty  millions  of  livres  or  about  six  million  dollars,  or  taking  into  account  the  greater 


'  S«B  Cooke's  "  Virijinirt,"  in  tho  Ainorican  ('■  niiiioiuvcallli  SerleB  (Iloston,  188t)  pp.  814,  IDT);  IlinaJnlu's  "Old 
NorttnvoHt"  (N.V.,  ISDl)  i.  17,  IS;  tlm  luttor  nimtos  WiicMoli'n   "  AiiiuiIh  of  Aiimi.Hii  Co.,"  pp.  O-ft. 

'  Tor  a  brief  sUolrli  of  tlie  coloiiiziitioii  of  tlio  Nortliwont,  ami  tlin  cHliililiMlniioiit  of  a  clmiii  of  I'ortidud  |)osl8 
between  tlio  lako  I'onntry  luul  tlio  holtlcnicnlH  on  llie  St.  l^iwrinco,  sue  Iliiwdalu's  "Old  Norlliwt'ut,"  i.  118-04. 

■'  beo  large  plan  of  the  fortillcatloiiH  apiwndod  to  Ihia  woiU. 
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value  of  momy  in  those  days  over  ton  million  dollars  of  out  money,  and  oven  then  they 
were  never  completed  in  accordance  with  the  original  design,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
exp-inso  which  far  exceeded  the  original  estimates,  and  of  the  reluctance  of  the  French 
king  to  spend  money  in  America  when  it  was  retn.ired  to  meet  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  mistresses  and  the  cost  of  wars  of  ambition  in  Europi'.  The  walls  of  the  fortifications 
were  chiefly  built  of  a  porphyritic  trap — a  prevailing  rock  in  the  vicinity.'     A  considerable 
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portion  of  the  liner  materials  used  in  Ihc  construction  of  the  brick  and  stone  masonry  of 
the  fortifications  and  buildings  was  actually  brought  from  France,— as  ballast  probably  in 
the  fishing  llee .  irom  year  to  year — l)ut  it  is  also  well  known  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
timber  and  brick  was  purchased  from  traders  of  Now  England  who  had  no  objection  to 
earn  an  honest  penny,  even  among  a  people  wliom  they  at  once  dcsi  iscd  and  hated,  and 
some  of  whom,  in  all  probability,  heliicd  at  a  later  time  to  demoli,>li  the  very  walls  for 
which  they  had  furnished  materials.'  It  is  states  with  such  persistence  by  French 
odicers,  that  we  must  believe  that  (here  i.s  some  truth  in  it,  that  t'.ie  fortifications  had  been 
constructed  carelessly  and  worthless  sea  sand  used  in  mixing  vhe  mortar.  It  is  quite 
probr.blo  that  in  Louisbourg,  as  in  Canada,  the  ollitjials  in  charge  of  the  work"  cheated  the 
government  in  every  possible  way  in  order  to  amass  enough  to  get  fut  of  the  country  to 
which  many  of  them  had  a  strong  aversion. 

'  Dr.  (U'sner's  "Iiidiistiiul  licsounos  (if  Nova  Scotiii,''  p.  Iill8.  "Tlio  (luiirry,''  lio  is  w.itiiid;  of  a  visit  to  tlio  ruins 
in  lS4f),  "  i.s  soon  aliout  lialf  a  niilo  from  tlio  town.  1  lio  Htonws  wore  oniiiloycd  in  tiioir  roiijili  ninli.  Willi  tlioni 
I  found  a  liiiiulHomo  cut  ro('l<,  clo.^uly  rosombiinj;  tlio  I'oilland  atoiio  of  lliiiilmid.  1  liavu  boon  inforiiiod  t'mt  tliiH 
rock  was  obtained  by  tbu  /ronc'i  nt  Mir;i  Ivivor,  but  I  bavc  never  .scon  any  liko  il  in  Aiueriia.  I'iuci.s  of  lino 
polisliod  innrblo  worn  also  found  auionn  llic  niins  of  tlio  Kovornoi's  dwcllint,'."  Soo  App.  XVI  to  tliiu  '.look  for  a 
roferi'iice  to  Dr.  Oesnor'e  work  on  Nova  Scot  in. 

'  Vroni  tlio  collection  of  JFr.  Mcl.iiclilan,  iMonlrc^al.    Hco  .Vtip.  XII  to  tliin  work. — No.  1  in  list. 

'  Tlio  Ncv  Kiit?land  nKir(liaul.s  were  always  roaily  to  tako  udvantairo  of  iboir  pusiiioi  and  niako  money  out  of 
Knpland  and  Tranco  H(!cordiiin  to  oxi.slin(j;ciri'ninHliinc(w.  Sir  llovcndon  Walker,  admiral  of  llio  Hoot  tliut  mot  witli 
diHa.stor  in  1711,  wliilo  in  tlio  (iulf  of  St.  l.awroncii  on  llio  way  to  attack  (iuoboc,  (soo  fw/ini  hoc,  XI)  lolis  iiH  in  his 
account  of  the  llUfatod  ox|iedition,  Hint  wliilo  in  DdNlon,  for  tlio  puriKi-^o  of  obtalninn  supplies,  Mr.  Uolchor,  a  rich 
and  leiidiiij!  man  of  the  provlnco,  refused  to  coulinm\  his  cimtracl  to  furnish  provisions,  becauRO  ho  could  not  Kot 
tho  exorbitant  prices  ho  awked.  (Seo  pp.  (14,  (!.")  of  .lournal.)  Homo  of  the  cnpliiiiis  of  llie  ships  c'.picssc.l  ilic 
opinion  tliR*.  "  Itolchor  ilesijinod  to  buy  up  ;ill  llm  pi(i\  isi.^iiM  lu  ln'  h;id  in  llio  cnuiiliy  Id  rnliaiuT  liic  iirire.s  aiul  mi 
niftko  tlio  wlioi.i  ndvantiiiio  to  his  own  private  lutoiesi."  Mr.  I'oler  ranouil— a  famous  namo  ia  Uoston  slill— was 
also  rem  ark  ablo  for  "  the  oxorbitance  of  his  prices."  (See  pp.  11,12  of  .lonriial.)  I'urltan  and  ProlH  ap|iear  to 
have  been  often  syuonymous  terms  in  the  early  history  of  Now  Kngland. 

8ec  11,1801.    1'5. 
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The  harbour  of  Lonisbourg  lies  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Gape  Breton  and  is  a  port 
very  easily  made  by  vessels  coming  from  Europe.  The  capo  from  which  the  island  takes 
its  name,  and  which  was  always  the  landfall  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  Breton,  Basque 
and  English  mariners  in  the  old  times  to  which  I  have  referred,  lies  only  about  two 
leagues  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  harbour  where  a 
lighthouse  has  always  stood  since  the  days  of  French  occupation.  The  harbour  runs 
from  southwest  to  northeast  and  has  a  length  of  about  two  miles  aud  an  average  width  of 
half  a  mile.  It  has  a  depth  of  from  three  to  six  fathoms  of  water,  and  affords  safe  anchorage 
at  all  seasons  for  a  large  fleet  of  vessels.  It  is  rarely  blocked  by  drift  ice  compared  with 
other  ports  on  that  coast  of  Cape  Breton  and  is  open  all  wiiiter,  the  little  northeastern 
harbour  being  the  only  part  frozen.  It  has  a  remarkably  easy  entrance  from  the  sea  of 
probably  a  third  of  mile  in  width  between  the  rocky  shore  of  Lighthouse  Point  and  a 
chain  of  islets  and  rocks  which  form  an  impassable  barrier  to  any  approach  from  the 
ocean  to  the  oblong  neck  of  land  on  the  southovn  shore  of  the  port,  where  the  fortified 
town  of  Lonisbourg  was  built  by  the  French.  This  point  rises  gradually  from  the 
harbour  and  forms  a  slight  acclivity  where  the  buildings  stood,  and  then  gently  declines 
into  the  low  ground,  made  up  of  swamp,  rocky  knolls  and  scrub,  which  lies  between  it 
and  the  great  bay  of  Gabarus,  which  stretches  to  the  southwest  for  a  distance  of  from  a 
mile  and  a  sixth  to  four  miles  from  the  fortifications,  White  Point  being  the  nearest  aud 
Freshwater  Cove  the  furthest  in  this  direction.  At  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  har- 
bour there  was  and  is  still  a  little  harachois — a  name  generally  given  to  a  pond  connected 
with  the  sea, — while  ihe  port  narrows  towards  the  northeast  aud  forms  an  arm  between 
the  western  shore  and  a  rocky  promontory,  covered  with  scrubby/  spruce,  averaging  from 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width.  This  sheltered  arm  has  bi^'^r  always  the 
favourite  anchorage  of  the  fishing  boats  and  schooners  from  the  curliest  times.  On  the 
most  prominent  point  of  the  promontory,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  stands  the  light- 
house, from  which  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  Atlnuiic  can  be  had  on  a  clear  day. 
On  the  northeas*^  side  the  French  had  a  careening  wharf  where  meu-of-war  could  heave 
down  and  be  repaired.  On  the  opposite  shore  Ihore  were  a  large  number  of  rude  stages 
where  the  fishermen  made  their  fish.  The  shore  of  the  promontory  is  exceedingly  rugged 
and  precipitous  in  places,  but  between  the  lighthouse  point  and  Cape  Breton  there  are 
three  picturesquely  formed  coves  or  small  hurbours,  which  have  been  always  the  resort 
of  fishermen,  and  one  of  which  is  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  Lord  Ochil- 
tree's abortive  attempt  to  establish  the  fiist  British  colony  on  the  island.  The  western 
side  of  the  harbour  has  a  very  gradual  ascent  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  was 
covered  with  a  thick  grove  of  small  spruce,  except  where  it  had  been  -ileared  to  make 
room  for  batteries  and  buildings  and  to  prevent  a  cover  for  an  attacking  force  too  close  to 
the  town.  The  hilly  country,  which  practically  commands  the  town  on  this  side  of  the 
port,  stretches  as  far  as  La  ;e  Catalogue,  and  beyond  to  the  beautiful  river  and  bay  of 
Mira,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  On  this  river,  in  the  course  of  time,  French 
people  had  comfortable  farms  and  even  gardens,  and  here  aud  there  the  A'isitor  can  still 
Bee  the  narcissus  growing  among  the  ruins  of  their  old  homes  and  the  stumps  of  old 
apple  and  plum  trees  which  had  been  evidently  planted  by  these  early  inhabitants  of 
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the  island.'    On  the  same  river  there  was  also  a  settlement  of  Germans,  probably  from 
Alsace-Lorraine.' 

The  fortifications  enclosed  an  area  of  over  one  hundred  acres,  and  had  a  circumference 
of  about  two  and  one-half  miles.  They  were  planned  on  the  best  system  as  laid  down  by 
Vauban  and  other  great  masters  of  engineering  skill,  and  were  intended  to  be,  as  indeed 
they  were,  despite  their  faulty  construction,  the  most  complete  example  of  a  strongly  for- 
tified city  in  America.  Writers  have  constantly  referred  to  Louisbourg  as  "  the  American 
Dunkirk,"  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  its  fortifications  can  be  best  compared  to 
that  powerful  fortress  which  was  for  so  many  years  a  menace  to  England  on  the  French 
coast.  The  strongest  portion  of  the  fortifications  was  necessarily  constructed  on  the  land 
side,  stretching  for  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  Dauphin  or  west  gate  at  the  northwest- 
erly angle  of  the  walls  or  the  southern  shore  of  the  harbour  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  rocky  shore  at  Black  Point,  and  facing  the  country  which  stretches  to  Gabarus  Bay, — 
necessarily  the  weak  side  since  any  attack  by  laud  must  come  from  that  direction.  If  we 
survey  the  general  features  of  the  fortifications,  as  set  forth  in  the  plans  and  descriptions 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  that  the  glacis  was  perfect  on  the  southwest,  or 
land  front,  as  far  as  the  shore  extremity  of  the  walls,  and  a  ditch  at  least  eighty  feet  in 
breadth  extended  throughout  this  distance.  An  escarpment  rose  above  this  ditch,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  a  bridge  over  a  little  stream  before  entering  the  west  or  Dauphin 
gate,  which  was  protected  by  the  Dauphin  bastion  and  a  circular  battery  mounting  six- 
teen 24-pounders.  Following  the  walls  we  come  next  to  the  King's  bastion  and  citadel, 
which  was  protected  by  the  glacis,  a  covered  way,  and  a  moat  connected  with  the  town 
by  a  drawbridge.  The  citadel  was  a  long,  oblong  building  of  stone,  and  contained  apart- 
ments for  the  governor,  a  barracks  and  a  chapel.  In  the  bastion  there  were  also  an  arsenal 
and  a  magazine,  a  place  d'armes  and  a  parade.  Passing  on  for  about  five  hundred  feet, 
we  come  to  the  Queen's  bastion,  and  midway  between  it  and  the  Princess's  bastion  was 
the  Queen's  gate,  which  connected  the  town  with  the  place  d'armes  at  that  point  by  a 
bridge  over  the  ditch.  The  Princess's  bastion  formed  the  defence  of  the  extreme  south- 
western point  of  the  wall,  facing  the  rocky  shore.  From  this  point,  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  yards,  the  defences  consisted  only  of  a  rampart  for  small  arms  and  a  palisade, 
the  rocky  shore  and  shallow  water  being  here  well  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  bastions.     In 

'  .Tames  Oibaon,  who  liolonged  to  Urigadier-Genoral  Waldo's  regiment  in  1745,  gives  an  account  in  his  journal 
(see  A  pp.  X  to  tliis  work)  of  two  fine  furins  on  a  neck  of  land  in  tlie  west-northwest  part  of  the  island,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  tlio  Grand  Buttery.  "  First  wo  camo  to  a  very  handsome  house,  with  two  large  barns,  two 
largo  gardens  and  (ina  fields  of  corn.  *  *  *  Tlieothor  was  a  fine  stone  edifice,  six  rooms  on  a  floor  and  well  fur- 
ninliod.  There  was  a  flno  walk  befuro  it,  and  two  hams  contiguous  to  it,  with  fine  gardens  and  fields  of  wheat. 
In  one  of  tliose  barns  wore  fifteen  loads  of  hay,  and  room  sufficient  for  sixty  horses  and  cattle."  As  Gibuon 
spmiks  of  a  liouso  "  situated  at  the  iiioutli  of  a  largo  salmon  fishery,"  Brown  ("Hist,  of  C.  B.,"  p.  222ti)  is  probably 
•■iglit  in  his  conjecture  that  the  farms  wore  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mira  and  Salmon  rivers— a  fertile 
and  beautiful  country. 

-  Writing  to  tho  French  minister  in  17ol>,  M,  PrC'Vost,  the  intendant,  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject ; 
"  I  liad  tlie  honour  of  announcing  the  looation  of  tlio  Gorman  village  on  the  border  of  the  Grand  Lake  of  Mira.  It 
is  there  Count  Uaymond  told  me  lie  wislicd  to  p'nce  if,  hut  \  Imvo  hImco  tlion  iiidii'i'dly  liciir.l  lliul  tin'  i  lilfin  iii 
had  boon  changed  to  the  gruiid  Mini  ruud,  oiiu  league  I'rum  tho  laku  and  at  tho  loot  of  the  Devil's  Mountain.  I 
ho|io  I  am  wrong  in  this  particular,  I>ut  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  everybody  that  the  ]xx>reBt  land  for  tho  purpose 
has  been  chosen,  and  tho  grant  of  one  arpnnt  [nearly  two  Knglish  acres]  as  frontage  to  oach  lot  is  far  too  narrow." 
See  " Correspondanco  Q<''nt!rolo,  Archives  (.'olonialos  do  la  Marine"  (Paris),  vol.  xxxiii,  c.  11,  fol.  ^00. 
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the  siege  of  1Y45,  however,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  add  a  picquet  line  for  addi- 
tional defence.  The  Maurepas  and  Brouillan  bastions  protected  Rochefort  Point,  from 
which  stretched  co  the  southeast  the  rocks  and  island  which  guarded  the  harbour  from 
the  ocean.  Beyond  the  Maurepas  bastion  there  was  a  large  pond,  over  which  was  built  a 
long  bridge  of  timber,  communicating  in  a  northwesterly  line  with  the  battery  de  la 
greve,  which  mounted  ten  guns  and  was  the  most  important  work  on  the  harbour  front 
of  the  town.  The  beach  between  the  latter  battery  and  the  Dauphin  bastion  formed  a 
little  cove,  which  was  protected  by  the  cross-fire  from  those  points,  and  over  which 
stretched  a  boom  in  1745  to  guard  against  fireships  and  to  prevent  the  English  from 
landing  from  boats  on  that  side  of  the  town.  The  wall  around  this  cove  was  made  of 
stone  and  earth,  with  a  banquette  and  parapet  for  the  use  of  musketeers.  Here  there 
were  four  gates  communicating  with  the  shore,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing in  supplies.  Close  by,  within  the  walls,  were  the  ordnance  and  general  store- 
houses of  the  town.  Accounts  vary  as  to  the  number  of  cannon  that  were  actually 
mounted  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  but  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  first  siege  in 
1746,  embrasures  for  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  guns,  and  at  the  time  of  the  second 
attack,  thirteen  years  later,  additional  defences,  including  a  battery  of  twenty-four  guns, 
were  erected  at  Rochefort  Point.  The  town  itself  was  well  laid  out  in  regular 
streets,  six  running  east  and  west  and  seven  north  and  south,  crossing  each  6ther  at  right 
angles.  A  fine  hospital  and  nunnery,  built  of  stone,  stood  about  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Connected  with  the  hospital  of  St.  Jean  de  Uieu  was  a  small  chapel.  The  residences  of 
the  people  were  generally  small  wooden  structures  on  brick  or  stone  foundations  from 
six  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  "In  some  houses,"  says  one  writer  who  was 
in  the  town  in  1745,  "the  whole  ground  floor  was  of  stone  and  the  stories  of  wood." ' 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  a  return  of  the  buildings  used  by  the  military  establishment 
in  1753,^  the  accommodation  for  officials  of  the  government  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  was  in  many  ways  unsatisfactory.  The  barracks  and  officers'  quarters 
were  too  small  and  otherwise  inadequate.  In  a  place  of  the  importance  of  Louisbourg, 
one  would  expect  to  find  all  the  public  buildings  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  every 
means  taken  to  render  them  as  safe  as  posfiible  in  times  of  war.  The  return  in  question 
shows,  however,  that  the  public  buildings  erected  by  the  French  tnemselves  were  for  the 
most  part  of  jtoue  masonry,  and  that  the  wooden  and  other  structures  of  a  flimsy  char- 
acter in  the  town  had  been  hastily  erected  by  the  English  while  in  possession  of  the 
place  from  1745-49.  In  most  cases  the.se  l)uildiugs  were  allowed  to  remain  in  use  until 
1758,  when  the  guns  of  the  besiegers  made  sad  havoc  in  the  wooden  erection  known  as 
the  English  barracks.  Shingles  were  largely  used  on  the  roofs  of  public  as  well  as 
private  buildings,  and  the  dangers  of  the  inhabitants  in  times  of  siege  consequently 
increased  to  a  criminal  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fai't,  Louisl)ourg  appears  to  have  been  a 
town  which,  in  its  original  design,  was  intended  to  be  a  place  of  impregnable  strength, 
but  which,  through  the  parsimony  of  the  French  government,  and  the  mismanagement 
and  dishonesty  of  officials,  had  not  realized  the  ideas  of  its  founders  in  point  of  security. 


'  "  A  Voyage  to  South  Anierina,  etc.,"  by  Don  G-orge  Juan  and  Don  Antonia  de  Ulloa,  (see  infra,  see.  V,  nnd 
App.  X  to  tliiH  work),  the  latter  of  wliom  ilosoribos  Loiiisbourg  In  1745. 

"See  App.  XVll  to  this  work  Tor  iin  olllcml  (Fronoh)  nnuineration  of  the  olllcers'  quarters,  barracks,  giiaril- 
houses,  powdur  iniigaiiines  and  otiier  liouses  connected  with  the  military  establishment  of  Louisbourg  in  1763. 
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The  fortifications  were  itideed  only  completed  a  year  or  so  before  1*745,  and  then, 
after  it  was  {?iven  up  by  the  English  in  1748,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  only 
ten  years.  Under  the  circumstances  there  must  have  been  always  a  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  of  the  town,  and  the  merchants  who  frequented  it  could  hardly 
hare  gone  to  any  heavy  expenditure  in  a  place  of  which  they  expected  to  irake  only 
a  temporary  home.  During  the  years  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  French,  there  were 
probably,  on  the  average,  nearly  two  thousand  people  living  in  the  town,  but  this  number 
was  increased  in  the  time  of  war  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  couutiy — Gab- 
arus,  Mira  and  Lnrerabec — who  came  there  for  protection.  The  garrison,  in  time  of  p'^ace, 
rosnhed  one  thousand  men,  and  iu  addition  to  the  force  there  was  a  detachment  of  troops 
stationed  at  the  royal  battery,  one  at  the  island  battery,  one  at  Port  Toulouse  and  another 
at  Port  Dauphin.  The  island  battery  just  mentioned  consisted  of  thirty-two  forty-two 
pounders,  and  protected  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  royal  or  great  battery  was 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  harbour,  immediately  facing  the  entrance,  and  was 
quite  a  formidable  work,  constructed  with  a  moat  and  bastions  on  the  land  side,  and 
mounting  forty-four  guns,  twenty-eight  of  which  were  forty-two  pounders.  Both  these 
works  were  intended  to  be  important  auxiliaries  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  had  not 
the  royal  battery  been  suddenly  deserted  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  siege  in  1'745, 
the  fortress  would  hardly  have  fallen  so  easily  before  the  attack  of  Pepperrell  and  his  men. 

III.  Government  and  State  of  Cape  Breton  DURiNa  the  French  Reoime. 


The  government  of  Cape  Breton  was  modelled  on  that  of  Canada,  to  which  it  was 
subordinate,  and  consisted  of  a  governor,  generally  a  military  man,  a  king's  lieutenant, 
who  was  also  commander  of  the  forces,  of  a  commissary,  of  an  attorney-general,  and  of 
four  or  five  councillors.  These  officials  formed  a  governing  body  known  as  the  superior 
council,  which  had  also  jurisdiction  over  the  island  of  St.  John,  now  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  governor  was  the  president  of  the  council,  but,  while  he  was  nominally 
Buprem  ,  in  military  affairs,  he  was  controlled  in  financial  matters  by  the  commissary, 
who  had  also  charge  of  the  military  chest  and  of  all  the  military  stores.  This  same  officer 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  justice,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of 
the  king  and  the  parliament  of  Paris.  An  inferior  court  known  as  the  bailiwick  tried 
civil  suits  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  in  accordance  with  the  coutume  de  Paris,  but  the  high 
court  of  justice  in  the  colony  was  the  council,  to  which  appeals  could  be  had  in  nil  cases, 
though  their  decisions  might  be  reversed  on  reference  to  the  supreme  council  in  France. 
Grants  of  land  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  king's  instructions  by  the  governor  and 
commissary.  The  members  of  the  council,  exclusive  of  the  officials,  were  generally  chosen 
from  the  loading  persons  of  the  colony.  A  court  of  admiralty,  composed  of  a  lieutenant, 
the  attoruoy-gencral  and  a  couple  of  minor  officials,  acted  as  a  customs'  establishment, 
where  the  merchants  entered  their  goods  and  whero  any  infractions  of  the  port  regula- 
tions could  bo  punished  by  confiscation  or  fines.  .Tnsti('(\  linwovi'r,  uiiiicnvs  lo  Inn  '  In.  n 
loosely  administered,  since  the  ollvciiils  were  very  inadequately  paid  imd  had  no  means  of 
executing  their  decrees.  One  writer  complains  that  "  there  was  not  even  a  common  hang- 
man, nor  a  jail,  nor  even  a  tormentor  to  rack  criminals  or  to  inflict  penal  tortures."  The 
writer  in  question,  Thomas  Pichon,  who  lived  for  some  years  in  the  town  as  secretary  to 
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Oonat  Raymond  when  governor  of  the  island,  does  not  express  a  favonrable  opinion  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  colony  generally  were  condncted  ;  but  whilfj  he  is 
obviously  prejudiced  in  his  comments,  especially  against  the  clergy  and  religions  orders, 
one  who  remembers  the  peculation  and  jobbt^ry  prevalent  for  years  in  Canada  during  ♦.he 
closing  years  of  the  French  regime  may  well  believe  that  the  officials  at  Louisbonrg  were 
equally  corrupt,  especially  when  we  know  that  the  commissary  at  Louisbourg  for  some 
time  was  Bigot,  whose  financial  administration  subsequently  at  Quebec  nearly  ruined  the 
Otmadian  province  at  a  time  when  it  required  all  its  resources  to  meet  the  great  crisis  in 
its  history.'  As  was  always  the  case  in  Canada,  there  was  a  constant  conflict  of  authority 
between  the  governor  and  the  commissary  or  acting  intendant  in  Louisbourg,  whose  respec- 
tive powers  appear  to  have  been  arranged  for  the  special  purpose  of  creating  difficulties 
and  making  one  a  spy  upon  the  other.  The  fact  that  the  government  of  Cape  Breton  was 
subject  to  that  of  Canada  did  not  help  to  maintain  an  orderly  and  peaceful  state  of  things, 
since  in  case  of  dispute  weeks  and  months  generally  elapsed  before  a  decision  on  the  point 
at  issue  could  be  obtained  from  the  vacillating  authorities  at  Quebec.  Pichon  gives  us 
some  examples  of  these  divisions  between  the  two  chief  officials.  "  Whatever  the  gover- 
nor proposed,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  was  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  the  commissary. 
The  latter  used  to  'deny  that  the  casn  was  so  urgent  as  to  require  his  compliance  ;  neither 
would  he,  without  an  express  order,  deliver  out  the  public  money,  which  he  has  gener- 
ally in  his  custody.  In  the  meantime  the  fortifications  were  neglected,  and  a  dangerous 
enemy  was  ready  and  able  to  take  advantage  of  our  divisions ;  so  that  before  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  rivals  in  ambition,  authority  and  interest  could  be  decided,  the  proper 
precautions  were  likely  to  come  too  late,"  Though  one  could  hardly  blame  the 
commissary  for  refusing  to  pay  public  money  except  on  an  express  order  from  the  nominal 
head  of  the  government,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  great  looseness  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs  as  well  as  a  decided  conflict  of  authority  among  those  in  office.  Unhappily, 
too,  for  the  colony,  the  officers  of  justice  were  often  appointed  without  reference  to  their 
legal  qualifications.  When  they  wore  not  military  men,  they  were  chosen  from  the 
inhabitants  according  to  the  caprice  or  favouritism  of  the  governor  and  intendant,  who 
had  joint  control  over  such  appointments.  At  one  time,  for  instance,  the  judge  of  the 
admiralty,  who  was  also  the  judge  of  the  inferior  court  of  justice,  had  been  a  "journeyman 
wigmaker."  It  is  quite  easy  to  believe,  then,  that  "this  magistrate  and  the  others  of 
subordinate  jurisdiction  grew  extremely  rich,  since  they  are  interested  in  different 
branches  of  commerce,  particularly  the  contraband." 

The  religions  wants  of  Louisbourg  and  of  other  parts  of  Capo  Breton  wore  under  the 
ministration  of  a  number  of  missionaries,  some  of  whom  laboiirod  for  years  among  the 
MicmacK,  when  there  was  proV^nbly  not  another  white  man  on  the  island.  In  addition  to 
the  priests,  thc^re  were  at  Louisbox^rg  some  members  of  a  religious  community  in  charge 

'  "  With  tlie  fall  of  Lotiisbouri;,  where  he  ha'l  acted  as  pommiesary,  etc.,  colncules  very  closely  the  arrival  in 
Canada  of  Intendant  Bixot,  who,  by  his  slianiulosa  robborios,  prepared  tlie  way  to  the  abyss  of  riiin  into  which 
Now  Franco  was  to  be  precipitated  elevon  years  later.  This  degraded  being  would  seem  to  have  inoculated  hia 
subordinates  with  ail  his  own  vices  as  soon  as  lie  readied  Canada;  for,  previous  In  his  coming,  we  find  again  and 
again  in  the  lettors  of  thb  governors  and  iutendants  reference  to  the  probity  and  7,ca\  of  Variu,  Morin,  Martel  and 
others,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards  ihe  accomplices  of  the  infaniuiis  intendant."  8oe  Marmette  in  "  Canadian 
Archives,"  1887,  cxxxv. 
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of  the  hospital,  as  well  as  several  nuns  bolongiug  to  the  Congregation  de  Notre-Dame,' 
yrhich  had  been  founded  by  the  pious  Sister  Bourgeoys  in  the  infancy  of  the  Canadian 
colony,  for  the  education  of  young  girls'  The  hosx)ital  brothers  also  acted  as  physicians 
for  the  whole  community  in  the  absence  of  any  regular  doctors  and  druggists,  apart  from 
the  surgeons  of  the  troops.  No  mention  is  made  by  any  writer  of  schools  for  the  children, 
of  whom  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  number  since  there  were,  at  least,  between 
three  and  four  thousand  people  in  the  island  at  one  time  and  another  from  1748  to  1758. 
In  all  probability,  in  Cape  Breton  as  in  Canada,  education  was  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  and  the  religious  orders. 

The  codfishery  was  of  course  the  stapl*^  industry  of  the  people,  and  was  carried  on 
chiefly  at  Louisbonrg  and  the  adjacent  bays.  During  the  French  occupation,  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  were  also  largely  engaged  ii:<  the  deep  sea  fisheries,  and  had  for  years  a 
depot  at  Causeau,  and  many  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  cargoes  to  the 
French,  although  it  was  contrary  to  the  French  regulations.  Nearly  all  the  staple  articles 
required  for  the  use  of  the  colony  were  brought  from  France.  Before  the  place  fell  into 
the  possession  of  England  in  1758,  the  anticipations  of  the  Kaudots  were  in  course  of 
realization,  and  Louisbourg  was  obtaining  some  importance  as  a  port  of  (all  for  the  West 
Indian  and  Canadian  fleets.  In  the  autumn  of  1744,  the  fleet  that  sailed  from  Louisbourg 
consisted  of  three  men  of  war,  six  India  ships,  thirty-one  other  ships,  nin.-  brigantines, 
five  "snows"  '  and  two  schooners,  mostly  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  A  small 
trade  also  grew  up  between  Louisbourg  and  the  West  Indies  and  the  ports  oi  Boston  and 
New  York,  although  both  the  English  and  French  governments  prohibited  direct  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  island  and  their  colonies,  since  it  was  the  practice  of  those 
days  to  conflne  all  commerce  to  the  vessels  of  their  own  nations.  The  French  authorities 
on  the  island,  however,  for  their  own  reasons,  winked  at  an  illicit  trade  in  fish  and  various 
articles  of  English  and  colonial  production,  and  a  good  deal  of  smuggling  was  carried  on 
for  years  at  Louisbourg  and  other  ports  of  Cape  Breton.  Sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco  from 
the  French  West  Indies,  and  wines  and  brandy  from  France,  foixud  their  way  on  board 
New  England  vessels  in  exchange  for  codflsh,  brick,  boards,  meal  and  various  colonial 
commodities.  As  early  as  1725  we  find  there  were  a  number  of  New  England  vessels 
carrying  on  this  trade  regularly  with  Louisbourg.  One  of  them,  we  read,  took  a  whole 
cargo  of  claret  and  brandy  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  New  York,  who  were,  even  in 
those  days,  as  fond  of  good  living  as  they  are  cow.' 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  and  commerce  of  Cape  Breton  necessarily  varied  from  year 
to  year  on  account  of  the  constantly  recurring  wars  between  Franco  and  England,  and 
the  consequent  derangement  of  trade  in  the  French  possessions  in  America.  Elsewhere " 
will  be  found  some  interesting  details  of  fisheries  and  trade  gathered  from  official  sources 
of  information  in  Pans.    The  French  government  took  great  pains  to  obtain  regular 


'  This  congregation,  wliose  parent  hoiiso  ia  still  in  Montreal,  lias  now  branches  at  Sydney,  Arichat  and  West 
Aridiat  or  Acadiaville.    (See  infra,  sec.  X.) 

''  See  Faillon,  "Histoire  do  la  Colonie  Francaise  en  (!anada"  (Montroal,  18(15^  ii.  '.'S4-'jS(i, 

'A  "snow"  is  described  in  tlio  luuUical  clictioiuiries  as  "a  vessul  iMjuiiijiuil  wiili  two  masts  ri'soniblina  the  main 
and  foremasts  of  a  ship  and  a  third  small  mast  jnst  abaft  tho  main  mast,  carrying  a  sail  nearly  similar  to  a  ship's 
mizzen."  But  Preble  (New  Eng,  Hist,  and  Gen.  Keg.,  I8UB,  p.  3'JO)  says  the  largest  two-masted  vessels  were  sometimes 
called  "snows"  or  "galleys." 

♦  Murdoch,  "Hist  of  N.  S.  "  1.  430.  <•  See  App.  XVIII  to  this  work. 
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reports  from  its  offioers  in  America  of  everything  touching  the  government,  and  the  social, 
religious,  and  commercial  condition  of  every  one  of  its  colonies,  including  Capo  Breton. 
One  estimate  of  the  Cape  Breton  fisheries — a  "  supputation,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  French 
document — obviously  from  an  English  source,  gives  5G0  as  the  total  number  of  brigantines, 
shallops,  and  other  craft,  and  3,400  as  the  total  number  of  mun  employed  in  that  branch 
of  business  in  Cape  Breton,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Louisbourg  in  1745.  The  total 
quantity  of  fish  yearly  made  in  the  island  is  cstimnted  at  180,000  quintals,  valued  at 
about  ,£93,000  sterling.  The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  and  Newfoundland, 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  possession  by  France  of  the  Island,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  fortress  at  one  of  its  ports,  is  given  at  t;!>81,692.l0  sterling.  At  the  tii..  ^  in 
question,  it  was  estimated  by  the  same  authority  that  there  were  at  least  414  vessels  and 
24,520  men  engaged  in  the  Gulf  fisheries,  and  that  the  value  of  the  annual  catch  was 
probably  .€1,152,000  sterling.  This  estimate  is  evidently  calculated  with  a  view  to  give 
the  English  government  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  importance  of  Capo  Breton,  and 
to  prevent  them  restoring  it  to  the  French.'  The  official  statements  of  the  French,  now 
accessible  in  the  French  archives,  do  not  bear  out  the  largo  cstimati^  just  mentioned.  The 
official  report  of  1753 '■'  to  the  French  government  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the 
value  of  the  fisheries  and  trade  of  Cape  Breton  in  that  year  : — 

THE  FISH KUIKS. 

VesHelii  of  all  classes  einployod 8(H) 

rrcKlucts (u'r'i7riL''"f\i 

\  1\,ih7  l)bl8.  olDil 

EstiuiatoJ  value  in  French  livres 2,084,450 

TRADE. 

Iiiiiwrls  from  Friuice,  West  Indies,  in  Froncli  livrch' L',1"(1,'."J() 

Exports l,6ao,S'.'r) 

The  diflereuce  between  the  imports  and  exports,  645,3!)5  livres — and  a  similar  state  of 
things  existed  in  most  years— indicates  on  the  face  of  the  return  a  large  balance  against 
the  colony,  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  First  of  all,  the  imports 
probably  iui  lude  a  largo  quantity  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  goods  sent  out  by  the 
goverijmeut  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  and  oflicials,  and  which  of  course  demanded  no 
commercial  returns.  A  good  deal  of  the  merchandise  entered  at  Louisbourg  was  sent  for 
sale  on  commission,  and  no  returns  were  made  available  until  another  year.    A  considerable 

'  Brown  ("Hist,  of  C.  B.,"  p.  3-40)  gives  an  estimate  of  tlio  French  llshorles  which  is  obvioiiKly  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  whole  catch  before  1758  is  given  at  nearly  a  million  of  quinli''«  and  the  nuinbor  of  decked 
vessels  at  720  and  of  shallops  at  1,555,  employing  altogether  lifteon  thousand  men.  Louisbourg  appears  by  this 
statement  to  have  alone  employed  (iOO  vessels  and  shallo[)s  and  8,400  men.  This  cstimato  is  so  much  beyond 
oven  the  "  supputation  "  mentioned  in  tlio  text,  and  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  several  oIKuial  stiitomcntti 
given  in  App.  XVHl  to  this  work,  and  all  others  that  I  have  been  aMo  to  coiisidt  in  the  English  or  Frendi  archives, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  it  as  authoritative  in  any  i)arlic-'lar.  Brown  received  tlio  statement  from  a  well 
known  resident  of  Cape  Breton,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  tlio  original  sounw  of  information  is  not  given  by  him. 
It  is  just  possible  that  it  includes  the  French  vessels  that  car.io  out  every  spring  for  the  fishery  and  returnod  in 
the  autumn  to  France  ;  but  even  so,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  in  the  two  years  before  1758— a  tinui  of  war— 
the  fishing  industry  should  have  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  energy  off  Capo  Breton.  The  Ilnures  wo  give  for 
1753,  from  French  otlicial  sources,  assuredly  illustrafo  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  industry  and  commerce  from 
1749  to  1758  in  the  island. 

»  See  App.  XVIII  (IV.)  to  this  work. 

'  A  livre  was  worth  about  Is.  4d.  of  English  money,  or  Ifr.  00  centimea  of  French  money,  present  values. 
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amount  was  also  paid  for  iu  cash  or  by  bills  of  exchange  on  France.  West  Indian  goods 
were  largely  sold  to  New  England  vessels  for  specie  or  in  exchange  for  a  small  class  of 
schooners  (goelettes)  which  Cape  Breton  fishermen  and  traders  fonnd  well  adapted  to 
their  coasts  and  business.  The  value  of  these  vessels  in  1*758  wns  284,280  livres.  The 
value  of  the  codfish  exported  from  the  colony  in  1753  appears  alone  in  the  oihcial  returns 
of  exports,  and  docs  not  represent  the  value  of  the  total  annual  catch  which,  according  to 
the  figures  given  above,  was  only  00,000  livres  below  the  value  of  the  total  importations, 
which,  as  already  conjectured,  included  goods  paid  for  by  the  government  in  Franco  and 
representing  no  obligations  on  the  part  of  traders.  In  all  probability  the  merchants  as  a 
rule  carried  on  a  lucrative  business  in  limes  of  peace.  It  was  only  the  fishermen  who 
suffered  and  were  left  in  a  state  of  depeudeuoe  on  account  of  the  high  prices  they  had  to 
pay  for  their  outfit  and  provisions. 

The  people  of  Louisbourg  largely  depended  on  the  French  Acadian  settlements  at 
Bay  Verte,  and  on  the  island  of  St.  John  eventually,  for  supplies  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
Only  at  Port  Toulouse,  Mira  and  a  few  other  places  was  there  ever  any  attempt  at  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.'  Some  year.s,  however,  bi'fore  Cape  Breton  passed  into  the  possession 
of  England  by  the  treaty  of  1762,  the  French  were  beginning  to  learn  that  the  island  was 
not  the  bleak,  inhospitable  tract  it  was  at  firs*,  believed  to  be,  but  had  fine  agricultural  capa- 
bilities. The  farms  and  gardens,  however,  were  very  few  in  number  during  the  French 
rule,  and  the  principal  ()c<'upation  of  the  people  was  the  fishery  of  cod.  Around  Louis- 
bourg the  soil  and  climate  forbid  any  extensive  cultivation,  and  even  now  the  grass  only 
grows  in  luxuriance  above  the  ruins  of  the  old  town.  Many  of  the  fishermen,  from  all 
accounts,  seem  to  have  eked  but  a  poor  livelihood  from  the  fisheries  themselves.  It  was 
then,  as  in  later  times  of  the  history  of  the  (!upe  Breton  fisheries,  a  battle  for  existence 
between  the  fisherman  and  the  trader  who  supplied  him  in  advance  with  the  means  of 
carrying  on  his  industry.  The  prices  charged  for  supplies  to  this  class  of  toilers  were 
always  enormous,  and  as  a  consequence  they  were  never  out  of  debt.  Very  many  of 
these  fishermen  were  brought  out  from  France,  on  certain  conditions,  for  a  fixed  niimber 
of  years,  and  were  on  that  account  iivlled  "engages."  It  was  f'oiind  necessary  for  the 
government  to  encourage  the  employment  of  these  men,  as  the  French  were  very  reluct- 
ant to  leave  their  old  homes  iu  France,  and  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  island.  The  fisher- 
men of  Bretagno  and  Normandie  have  for  centuries  risked  their  lives  on  the  coasts  of 
Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  but  they  have  always  returned  to  Fran(!o  iu  the  full 
when  their  work  is  completed.  The  French  system  of  colonization  was  never  calculated 
to  build  up  a  great  colony  in  the  days  when  Canada  and  Cape  Breton  were  French 
dependencies.^    But  under  no  circumstances  was  there  ever  the  same  readiness  on  the 

'  See  Urowii,  "  Hist,  of  C.  1?.,"  222. 

'  "Tlie  lirst  thing  wliicli  Btrikosono  on  reading  tlio  corresiwndoiioo  of  the  governors  and  olHciuIs  at  He  Royalo 
is  the  neglect  inviiriably  manifesto  I  by  Trance  towards  tlio  now  colony,  from  its  foundation  in  1713  down  to  liio 
fall  of  Louisbourg  in  175S.  Thoii  the  indolence  of  the  settlers  is  another  point  whicli  soon  becomes  evident.  In 
place  of  seeking  their  supiwrt  from  tlie  soil,  we  find  the  people  trying  to  live  almost  wholly  by  fishing,  while  the 
tipper  class  strove  to  live  at  the  king's  expense,  ri.shing.  with  its  prompt  prolits  and  easy  returns— at  that  period 
particularly, — first  attracted  the  attention  and  absorbed  all  the  energies  of  tlin  first  settlers  on  the*  isliiiKl ;  for  Wf> 
find  M.  de  St.  Ovide  de  Brouillan,  the  (.'ovorimr,  comiilainiii;;  to  II  e  iiiiiii.sl<r  as  ciii  ly  us  1717  Uial  Ihc  ijilialjiUiuls 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Tliis  improvidence  increased  with  the  lai>soof  time,  and  later 
on  we  find  the  authorities  at  Ijouisbourg  making  constant  appeals  to  the  court  of  France  and  to  the  intendants  of 
Canada  for  Lelp  and  grain  at  times  when  the  latter  colony  was  itself  in  the  throes  of  famine,  resulting  from  suc- 
cessive bad  harvests."    M.  Marmette  in  "  Can.  Archives,"  1888,  cxxxvii. 
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part  of  the  Frenoh  peasantry  and  middlo  claHs,  as  thoru  wah  anions^  t^^o  English,  to  sock 
thoir  fortuut'S  in  tho  now  world.  Tho  greatest  induooments  that  the  French  governraont 
could  offer  to  immigration  to  their  colonies  had  placed  only  some  eighty  thousand  people  in 
the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Louisiana  when  they  passed  from  tho  possession  of 
France  in  1760,  against  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  the  English  settlements  on  tho 
Atlantic  coast,  which  had  been  lel't  to  light  their  own  way,  under  tho  influence  of  that 
indomitable  spirit  of  colonisation  which  has  always  distinguished  the  English  race  since  tho 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  first  entered  on  the  conquest  of 
the  continent  of  America. 

The  Indians  of  Capo  Breton  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Micmacs  or  Sourirpuois,  who  are 
members  of  tho  great  Algonquin  family,  whose  representatives  were  found  scattered  over 
half  a  continent,  even  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Uocky  Mountains.  Tho  Micmacs  frequented 
the  eastern  portions  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  their  number 
probably  ranged  from  three  to  four  thousand  while  the  French  occupied  those  countries. 
They  became  converts  to  the  Church  of  Home,  thiough  tho  instrumentality  of  tho  Recol- 
lets,  and  were  always  afterwards  firm  allies  of  France  from  tho  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  conflict  with  England.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  over  lived  in  any  number  on  tho 
southeastern  part  of  the  island  during  the  French  occupation,  but  only  made  their  appear- 
ance at  Lonisbourg  at  certain  seasons  for  the  purpose  of  trading  or  communicating  with 
the  French  governor.  Their  favourite  resorts  were  the  islands  and  shores  of  tho  Bras  d'Or 
lake,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  Port  Toulouse  to  sell  their  furs  and  obtain  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  ammunition.  They  are  generally  described  by  tho  old  historians 
of  New  England  as  having  been  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than  the  majority  of  the  Cana- 
dian Indians,  but  in  all  probability  they  were  no  worse  in  any  respei  t  than  the  other 
savage  tribes  who  were  constantly  making  raids  on  the  linglish  settlements.  They  had 
a  deep  afi'ection  for  the  French,  who  took  every  pains  to  cultivate  their  alliance,  and 
never  treated  them  as  a  subject  people.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  always  tho 
same  remarkable  inllaeuce  over  them  that  it  has  exercised  over  all  tho  India.'s  with 
whom  its  zealous,  self-sacrificing  missionaries  have  come  into  contact  in  America.  ing 

with  them  from  year  to  year,  ministering  to  their  spiritual  and  physical  wants,  noting  as 
their  friends  and  advisers  in  all  their  affairs,  suffering  the  same  privations  that  they  did 
in  times  of  destitution  and  war,  making  their  very  superstitions  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  religion,  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  able  to  exercise  a  power  and 
influence  among  the  Indians  that  a  Protestant  priest  has  never  possessed.  No  doubt 
some  of  their  priests,  like  Le  Loutre  in  Acadie,  and  Raslo  on  the  Kennebec,  Were  the 
persistent  enemies  of  the  English  settlements,  and  always  led  tho  Indians  to  believe  that 
tho  French  would  eventually  triumph  in  America. 


IV.  Origin  and  History  of  the  New  EmtLAND  Expedition  against  Louisuouro 

IN   1145. 


During  tho  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  breaking 
out  of  war  again  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  people  of  New  England  found 
that  the  merely  nominal  possession  of  Acadie  by  the  English  was  of  little  security  to 
them,  while  the  French  still  held  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  had  the  fealty  of  the 
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Indians  and  Aradiuns  who  wore  always  looking  forward  to  the  restoration  of  the  country 
to  its  former  owners.  It  wuh  with  feelings  of  apprehension  that  the  English  colonists 
saw  a  walled  town  slowly  rising  on  the  sonthenstern  coast  of  Capu  Breton.  The  accounts 
that  were  brought  to  them  from  time  to  time  by  New  Kiigland  vessels  of  the  formidable 
proportions  of  a  fortress  to  which  .here  was  no  parallel  in  America— not  oven  in  Quebec 
from  a  purely  engineering  point  o.' view — showed  them  that  they  had  after  all  achieved 
but  little  when  they  had  captured  the  relatively  insigniiieant  post  of  Port  Royal.  As 
long  as  the^ French  had  control  of  (*ape  Breton  and  were  able  to  maintain  its  fortress, 
there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  Acadian  French,  who,  very  reluctantly,  after 
the  cession  of  Acadie,  had  been  persuaded  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English 
sovereign,  and  then  there  is  no  doubt  with  a  reservation  in  some  cases  that  they  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  in  the  (uise  of  war  against  their  old  (compatriots.  The 
Acadians,  it  was  evident,  would  he  restl(>ss  as  long  as  the  French  flag  floated  above  the 
citadel  in  the  king's  bastion  of  Louisbourg.  I'Voui  1720  to  1745  the  Abenakis  of  the  cast, 
instigated  by  French  emissaries,  tomahawked  the  helpless  English  colonists  that  had 
made  their  homes  in  the  present  state  of  Maine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kennebec  and  the 
Penobscot.  From  Annapolis  to  Canscau  the  Micmacs  destroyed  life  and  property,  and 
kept  the  English  posts  in  constant  fear.  The  French  governor  at  Louisbourg  endeavoured 
to  divert  from  himself  the  bl.ane  for  the  acts  of  his  Indian  allies  ;  but  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  the  Micmacs  b  lii  v»'d  that  they  were  doing  their  French  friends  good  service, 
and  assisting  to  restore  to  '.liein  their  old  rights  in  Acadie.  New  England  took  a  signal 
revenge  at  last  on  the  cruel  and  treacherous  Abenakis,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  blow  from 
whi<'h  they  never  recovered.  With  them  perished  the  dauntless  and  unselfish  Kasle, 
who  for  his  fidelity  to  his  religion  and  his  country  is  a  hero  to  the  Fn^nchmaU,  and  for  his 
supposed  hatred  of  th'-  English  and  the  protestantism  of  the  colonists  is  the  object  of  the 
contumely  of  the  English  historian  of  those  days  of  trial.  A  peace  was  then  made  between 
the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  but  Now  England  felt  she  had  no  efficient  security  for  its 
continuan(ce  while  Acaliau  and  Indian  could  look  to  the  great  fortress  of  the  Gape  Breton 
coast  us  the  representative  of  I'Vance  on  this  continent,  and  as  powerful  evidence  that  she 
was  not  yet  willing  to  give  up  the  contest  for  dominion  in  America. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  America  and  Europe  when  events 
were  shaping  themselves  for  the  humiliation  of  France  and  the  triumph  of  England. 
Despite  the  strong  resistance  of  Walpole,  the  great  peace  minister,  England  had  gone  to 
war  with  Spain  in  17519  in  responst^  to  the  clamour  of  the  commercial  and  middle  classes 
who  were  bent  on  breaking  down  entirely  the  trade  monopoly,  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  given  England  a  share  in  the  infamous 
slave  trade,  and  was  the  first  blow  against  the  mercantile  monopoly  of  Spain  It  was 
now  determined  to  destroy  her  power  on  the  Spanish  Main  and  open  her  ports  to  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  Englishmen.  France  looked  with  dissatisfacti'^n  at  this  effort  of 
England  to  extend  her  trade  and  inlluence  in  America.  Even  the  great  minister  Fleury, 
despite  his  desire  to  maintain  peace,  was  forced  by  public  opinion  to  prevent  England 
from  appropriating  to  itself  the  entire  commerce  of  the  West  Indies.  "  France,"  he  said, 
"  though  it  has  no  treaty  with  Spain,  cannot  consent  thai  the  .SpaiiLsli  colonics  .slioiild  lull 
into  English  hands." '     Statesmen  looking  at  the  state  of  Europe  at  this  critical  juncture 

'  Bancroft,  "  Hist  of  the  U.  S.,"  ii.  SCO. 
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saw  that  the  great  nations  were  on  the  eve  of  a  general  war.  The  question  of  the  Austrian 
succession  had  been  a  menace  to  Europe  for  years,  and  it  was  at  last  to  culminate  in  a 
conflict  which,  despite  the  short  truce  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  never  ended  until  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  France  had  been  pledged  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  which 
Charles  VI,  Emperor  of  Germany,  provided  that  his  hereditary  dominions  should  pass  to 
his  daughter  Maria  Theresa.  When  the  Emperor  died,  France  believed  that  the  oppor- 
tunity had  como  for  breaking  up  the  dominions  of  her  great  rival  and  increasing  her  own 
power  on  the  continent  of  Euroja'.  We  can  sympathize  with  the  ambitions  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  Austrian  queen  fighting  for  her  kiiigdora  and  her  child,  but  wo  look  in  vain 
for  generous  or  honourable  motives  among  those  wiio  were  either  her  allies  or  her  foes  in 
the  progress  of  that  memorable  war.  France  coveted  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  Milan  ; 
Frederick  of  Prussin  had  no  higher  desire  than  to  grasp  Silesia  and  to  drive  Austria  from 
Germany.  The  king  of  England  was  jealous  of  Prussia  and  thought  more  of  his 
Hanoverian  throne  than  of  his  English  crown.  It  became  the  interest  of  England  to 
assist  Austria  and  prevent  the  success  of  France,  now  the  ally  of  Spain,  forced  to  defend 
her  "olonial  possessions  in  America.  It  is  wearisome  to  follow  the  intrigues  and  compli- 
(• ;;:  jii.-  that  the  history  of  these  times  presents,  and  their  only  interest  for  us  is  the  effect 
V'>  1<  ti  the  war  that  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  1744  had  on  the  destinies 
of  :nyir  respective  colonies  on  this  continent.  From  1740  to  1744  England  had  no  reason 
to  uongratulate  herself  on  the  results  of  the  war  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Her  fleet 
met  only  with  disaster,  and  her  commerce  was  destroyed  on  the  Spanish  Main.  Four 
years  later  she  won  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  lleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  hardly  had 
her  people  ceased  celebrating  the  event  than  they  heard  that  the  combined  forces  of 
Hanover,  Holland  and  England  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  badly  beaten  at 
Fontenoy. 

Those  were  days  of  gloom  in  England  as  her  statesmen  and  people  surveyed  the  situ- 
ation on  Europe,  and  saw  their  interests  sacrificed  by  the  stubborn  ambiHon  of  the  king 
and  the  incompetency  of  his  ministers.  At  last  when  the  prospect  was  darkest,  there 
appeared  a  glimmer  of  light  above  the  western  horizon  across  the  seas.  "  We  are  now 
making  bonfires  for  Cape  Breton  and  thundering  over  Genoa,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole, 
"  while  our  army  is  running  away  in  Flanders."  '  For  the  strongest  fortress  in  French 
Americi;,  Englishmen  heard  with  amazement,  had  surrendered  to  the  attack  of  four  thou- 
sand colonial  fishermen,  farmers  and  merchants,  called  suddenly  from  their  industrial 
occupations,  to  achieve  one  of  the  most  audat^ious  acts  in  colonial  history — certainly  the 
most  memorable  in  the  records  of  the  colonies  until  the  war  of  independence  thirty  years 
later. 

In  recording  the  history  of  this  famous  episodic  of  colonial  times,  writers  have  some- 
tivTuiS  hesitated  tc  sa>  *o  whom  should  be  atliibuted  the  honour  of  suggesting  a  project 
which,  when  first  seriously  mentioned,  seemed  to  be  too  bold  to  be  realized  by  men  who 
were  ignorant  of  thosn  scientilic  rules  which  were  absolutely  essential  to  a  siege  of 
loi t? ik'ations  illustrating  the  genius  of  the  best  engineering  skill  of  those  times.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  one  of  the  first  persons  to  advocate  the  scheme  was  William 
Vaughan  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  described  by  one  writer  as  "a  whimsical,  wild  pro- 
jector," words  which  have  been  before  applied  to  the  originators  of  projects  which  have 

■  "  Utters  to  Horace  Mann,"  .tuly  '2(i,  1746. 
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eventually  achieved  a  success  never  anticipated  when  first  mooted.  It  is  also  certain 
that  Lieutenaut-Governor  Clarke  of  New  York,  as  early  as  1741,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dwelt  on  the  advisability  of  taking  Cape  Breton,  and  of  main- 
taining there  and  at  Plaisance  in  Newfoundland,  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  and  troops 
to  guard  the  fisheries  and  to  cut  off  the  communications  between  Canada  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, so  that  eventually  that  country  would  become  an  easy  conquest.'  In  all  prob- 
ability the  necessity  of  capturing  Louisbourg  was  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in 
those  days  when  the  English  colonists  surveyed  the  situation  in  America,  and  its 
importance  in  the  scheme  of  French  domination,  but  no  one  in  authority  seems  to 
have  moved  in  the  matter  until  Governor  Shiiley  of 
Massachusetts,  ■\  man  of  great  sagacity  and  energy — 
one  of  the  ablest  statasmeu  of  early  colonial  times — 
placed  it  in  .,  practical  (shape  before  the  ptople  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  colonies.  One  thing  is  quite 
certain  that  the  success  of  the  en'erprise  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  must  be  attributed 
to  the  energy  and  daring  of  the  colonists,  and  no  English  statesman  ever  ventured  to 
suggest  it. 

If  ever  there  was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "fortune  favours  the 
brave,"  it  was  the  case  of  the  New  England  expedition  against  Louisbourg.  From  the 
moment  of  the  declaration  of  war  until  the  capture  of  the  town  there  was  a  succession, 
and,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  events  which  aided  the  success  of  the  project.  Although 
war  was  declared  in  the  Maroh  of  1744,  the  newH  reached  Ijouisbourg  at  least  two  months 
before  it  was  known  in  Boston,  and  the  result  was  that  the  French  governor,  Duquesnel, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  government  of  France,  immediately  sent  out  an  expedition 
in  the  expectation  of  surprising  the  English  ports  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  bringing  the 
country  under  the  control  of  France  before  the  English  could  take  adequate  measures  for 
its  defence.  At  that  time  there  were  only  some  seventy  or  eighty  soldiers  altogether  at 
the  little  port  of  Oanseau,  which  was  soon  forced  to  surrender.  The  garrison  and  the  few 
inhabitants  in  the  place  were  at  once  taken  to  Louisbourg  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  return  to  England  or  to  an  English  colony  within  a  year.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  French  then  to  attack  Port  Royal,  where  there  was  at  the  time  only  an  insig- 
nificant garrison  in  the  old  foit,  of  which  the  ramparts  and  works  generally  were  in  a 
wretched  state.  A  body  of  some  three  hundred  Micmac  andMalecite  Indians,  led  by  two 
or  three  Frenchmen,  among  whom  was  the  bold  and  unscrupulous  priest,  Le  Loutre,  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  English  in  America,  made  their  appearance  before 
the  fort  on  the  ilrst  of  July,  but  happily,  Colonel  Mascarene,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
then  in  command  at  Port  Royal,  was  a  niun  of  great  spirit  aud  determination,  and  he 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  savages  who,  like  all  Indians,  never  showed  any  disposition 
to  attack  the  most  ordinary  fort  defended  by  cannon.  Happily  for  the  English,  the  fort 
was  well  mounted  with  guns  and  when  at  last  reinforcements,  for  which  Mascarene  had 
managed  to  send  to  Boston,  made  their  appearance,  the  Indians  retired  ;  and  on  the  later 
arrival  of  the  French  under  Dnvivicr,  wIki  had  i)n'vi(iusly  laU'u  faiiisciiu,  Cjluvcrnor 
Mascarene  was  able  to  resist  attack,  and  his  men  felt  additional  confidence  from  their 


'  "  N.  V.  Col,  Due,"  vi.  184.    (Heo  App.  X  lo  this  woili.) 
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previons  success  in  beating  off  the  Ir.uians.  Duvivier  was  a  descendant  of  the  La  Tours  * 
who  had  been,  in  the  previous  century,  seigneurs  of  Acadie  under  the  French  regime, 
and  he  confidently  expected,  on  coming  into  Nova  Scotia,  he  would  find  the  Acadians  at 
Chignecto  and  Mines,  where  he  lingered  for  some  days  before  going  on  to  Port  Royal, 
quite  ready  to  supply  him  with  men  and  provisions,  but  to  his  dismay  the  people  received 
him  most  coldly,  and  refused  his  overtures  that  they  should  join  his  expedition.  His 
peremptory  and  threatening  manner,  when  he  found  the  Acadians  unwilling  to  aid  him, 
only  helped  to  make  his  visit  a  thorough  failure,  and  he  was  forced  at  last  to  proceed  to 
Port  Eoyal  with  only  half  a  dozen  men  or  so,  whom  he  had  persuaded,  or  forced  at 
Chignecto  to  join  his  force.  Duvivier  found  Mascarene  more  than  his  match,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Louisbourg  where  he  was  received  with  cold  looks  and  sneers  for  his 
mismanagement  of  the  expedition.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  censured,  not  only  for 
breaking  the  king's  orders  at  the  outset,  but  above  all  for  his  tardiness  in  moving  against 
Annapolis  directly  after  the  capture  of  Canseau  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  surprising 
the  garrison.  Had  he  succeeded  in  taking  that  place,  his  disobedience  of  orders  would 
probably  have  been  soon  forgotten,  and  he  would  have  received  praise  instead  of  censure. 
Nothing  wins  like  success. 

But  all  these  events  had  their  direct  influence  on  the  expedition  which  New  England 
sent  in  the  spring  of  1745  against  Louisbourg.  The  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  at 
Ganeeau  had  remained  until  the  autumn  in  Louisbourg,  and  the  accounts  they  brought 
back  of  ita  condition  gave  Shirley  and  others  reason  to  believe  that  if  an  expedition  was, 
without  loss  of  time,  sent  against  it,  there  would  be  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Not  only 
did  they  learn  that  the  garrison  was  small  but  that  it  was  discontented  and  a  mutiny  had 
actually  broken  out  on  account  of  the  soldiers  not  having  received  certain  additions  to 
their  regular  pay  for  work  on  the  fortifications,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  adopted 
since  the  occupation  of  the  fortress,"  The  ramparts  were  stated  to  be  defective  in  more 
than  one  plate,  gales  and  other  causes  had  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  ships  which  arrived 
every  year  with  provisions  and  reinforcements.  The  ill  success  of  Duvivier  in  his  attack 
on  Annapolis,  and  the  avowed  reluc^tance  of  the  Acadians  generally  at  the  time  to  assist 
their  countrymen  in  Cape  Breton,  were  facts  which  gave  additional  confidence  to  Shirley, 
Vaughau  and  many  influential  men  who  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  striking  a  blow 
at  the  French  which  would  give  the  English  control  of  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Sable 
to  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

When  Shirley  first  laid  his  scheme  before  tlie  general  court  of  Massachusetts  in  secret 
session  it  was  rejected  as  foolish  and  chimerical  in  the  extreme  ;  but  no  wise  disconcerted 
by  this  failure  the  politic  governor  immediately  obtained  a  petition  largely  signed  by 
New  England  merchants  complaining  of  the  injuries  that  they  had  received  from  French 
privateers  which  found  a  refuge  at  Louisbourg.  This  petition  induced  the  general  court 
to  reconsider  the  subject  with  the  result  that  the  project  was  carried  by  one  vote. 
Previously  to  this,  however,  Shirley  had  sent  a  communication  to  England  asking  for 

'  M.  Duvlvivlnr  was  aoii  of  Fninools  du  Pout  Diivivinr,  a  French  nlllcidr  iit  I'ort  Royal,  wlio  wqh  marrioil  tliere 
on  tlie  12tli  of  JaiiniiTy,  1705,  to  Miirlu,  (lmij?litor  of  .Ih('(|iicr  Mins,  sol>,'iionr  de  roiibomcnnp,  ot.\nno  Ht.  EHtlonnu 
de  la  Tour,  wlio  was  II daughter  of  (ijiurliwde  In  Tour.  IIu  wiu)  al  tliat  liino  (lapitaiiie  aide-iniijor  of  IhIb  Uoyal. 
Ho  was  conaeiiuontly  KramlKoii  of  tlut  urigiiiul  La  Tour,  mid  lia<l  many  rolatives  in  Acadip,  Seu  a  uK^moire  on 
Aoatlie,  ltl01»'17H5,  liolioved  to  have  boon  drawn  up  by  M.  Uuvlvior,  In  17H1— Murdoch's  "Hist,  of  N.  S."l.  608-510. 

'  The  leaders  of  the  mutineunt  were  sevendy  jiuuisliod  on  their  return  to  1<'ran(«.   Boo  App.  IX  to  thlH  work. 
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protection  for  the  fisheries  of  Acadie  and  New  England,  but  he  had  not  given  any  definite 
infoirintion  with  respect  to  the  plan  that  was  then  forming  itself  in  his  mind.  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  England  he  sent  circular  letters  to  all  the  colonies  as  far 
south  as  Pennsylvania,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  project  and  the  prospects  of  its 
success.  Everywhere  except  in  New  England  it  was  regarded  as  a  wild  Quixotic  scheme. 
Franklin  looked  upon  it  as  quite  impracticable.  The  issue  was  that  Shirley  found 
himself  obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  It  was  on  the  hitter  that  the  great  burden  of  the  expedition 
fell.  It  was  exclusively  a  New  England  affair,  and  none  of  the  other  colonies  can  claim 
even  a  reflected  glory  from  its  success.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  said  to  have 
promised  to  send  some  provisions  and  clothing."  New  York  did  a  little  better,  for 
although  Grovernor  Clinton  could  not  get  any  assistance  in  men  from  the  legislature  with 
which  he  had  some  differences  at  that  time  on  a  question  of  salary,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  loan  often  pieces  of  small  ordnance  witL  carriages,  and  a  quantity  of  powder 
and  provisions,  for  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  adequately  repaid  by  the 
colony.  Governor  Clinton  was  evidently  determined  that  his  efforts  to  assist  the 
expedition  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  without  these  guas  "they  could  not  have  undertaken  the  affair," 
and  ho  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  the  minister  "  that  these  very  cannon  greatly 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg.  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  a  public  manner,  though  he  could  hardly  get  any 
one  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  them."  -  Some  allowance  must,  however,  be  mado 
for  the  strained  relations  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  and  besides  it  is  not 
surprisirg  that  the  members  of  the  latter  should  hesitate  to  incur  very  heavy  expense  in 
a  matter  in  which  none  of  them  had  any  confidence.  When  oven  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  agreed  to  the  s<!heme  by  only  a  majority  of  one,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  legislatures  of  other  colonies,  where  the  plan  did  not  originate,  could  be  animated 
by  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  an  undertaking  which  appeared  so  likely  to  end  in  disaster. 

The  expedition  was  ready  to  sail  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  consisted  of  4,070  men, 
of  whom  Massachusetts  contributed  3,250,  New  Hampshire  304,  Connecticut  616.  Maine, 
not  then  separated  from  Massachusetts,  contributed  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  force 
on  account  of  the  great  popularity  of  Colonel  Pepperrell  of  Kittery  on  the  Piscataqua,  in 
the  villages  and  towns  of  the  districts  where  he  lived.  Rhode  Island  had  promised  a 
force  of  150  men,  but  unfortunately  for  her  share  in  the  glory  of  the  expedition  it  did  not 
arrive  until  the  battle  was  won.  Pepperrell  had  command,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made  a  more  judicious  selection  in 
the  colonies.  He  had  become  wealthy  in  commerce,  and  held  uome  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  New  England.  He  had  pleasant  manners  and  thoroughly  understood  the 
independent  character  of  the  people  and  the  best  way  of  managing  them.  He  had  no 
military  experience,  but  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and  undoubted  courage,  and 


'  SoeUshor  Pureons,  "Life  of  Topiierroli,"  p.  57  ;  Ilililretli,  "Hist,  of  the  U.S.,"  ii.  305.  It  would  npix-ar, 
howovor,  from  the  stiitomeiit  of  HiitcIiliiBon  ("  History  of  Massachusoltfl  Bny,"  ii.  IIHO,  v)  tlial  tlicm'  cciIinniM 
uontrlbutod  money  ami  provisioiiH  only  ul'ter  tlio  lodinlion  ul'tlii'  roitrcwM,  itoiiiiiup  ^"llibloiy  ol  ^o\v  liuui{iHliire," 
il.  ^12,  n)  lualceH  a  siniilar  assertion. 

■'  See  "  New  York  Colonial  Uocuraents,"  vi.  280,  '-'84,«£8). 
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those  were  the  qualities  not  the  least  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  which 
was  in  every  respect  a  bold  venture  not  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  military 
projects.  The  majority  of  his  officers  and  men  were  accustomed  to  brave  hardships  on 
sea  and  land,  and  were  composed  of  the  same  materials  that  afterwards  at  Bunker  Hill, 
Saratoga,  and  on  many  a  hard  fought  field  of  the  revolution  showed  regular  troops  that 
there  were  other  qualities  necessary  to  win  battles  in  America  than  those  possessed  by 
the  mere  machine  soldier.  Many  of  them,  it  must  bo  remembered,  were  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  gun,  and  were  excellent  marksmen.  A  new  England  writer ' 
tells  us  that  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire,  ns  far  back  as  lt25,  "  was  completely 
trained  for  active  service  ;  every  man  of  forty  years  of  age  having  seen  more 
than  twenty  years  of  war.  They  had  been  used  to  handle  their  arms  from  the 
age  of  childhood,  and  most  of  them,  by  long  practice,  had  become  excellent  marks- 
men and  good  hunters.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  lurking  places  of  the 
enemy,  and  possessed  a  degree  of  hardiness  and  intrepidity  which  can  be  acquired  only 
by  the  habitude  cf  those  scenes  of  change  and  fatigue  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed." 
But  in  1745  the  New  England  colonies  had  been  at  peace  for  many  years,  and  the 
majority  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  had  never  seen  actual  service.  All  of 
them  certainly  were  ignorant  of  the  simplest  methods  of  siege  operations,  or  of  the  use  of 
heavy  ordnance.  The  expedition  was  not  only  very  defective  in  necessary  materials  of 
war  for  such  important  operations,  but  was  without  a  sufficiency  of  military  stores. 
They  had  only  some  pieces  of  ordnance  which  they  obtained  from  New  York  and  Castle 
Island  with  great  difficulty.  The  next  in  command  to  Pepperrell  was  G-eneral  Wolcott 
from  Connecticut,  who  had  served  with  Nicholson  as  far  back  as  1711,  when  the  invasion 
of  Canada  was  contemplated,  and  although  well  advanced  in  years  was  full  of  life  and 
energy.  Samuel  Waldo,  of  Bofton,  who  had  experience  in  the  militia  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  general  council  of  Massachusetts,  was  named  brigadier-general.     He  was 

at  first  (  hosen  as  second  in  command,  bnt  the  position  was 

CO  ^     jit  ^/^V^^^        afterwards  given    to   Wolcott,   then  deputy-governor  of 

t>'C)^^'»Z"jy  ^,^-^    Connecticut,  on  th"  "xpress  condition  made  by  that  state 

in  furnishing  its  contingent.  Captain  Edward  Tyng,  a 
capable  New  ICngland  seaman  who  hud  captured  a  French 
privateer  of  large  size  a  short  time  before,  wac  chosen  as  commodore  of  the  little  ileet  of 
thirteen  vessels,  carrying  in  all  two  hundred  guns.  One  of  the  most  useful  officers  was 
Richard  Gridley,  on  account  of  the  aptitude  he  afterwards  displayed  for  artillery  service 
during  the  siege. 


'  Belknap,  "  11  mi.  of  New  llninpslilre,"  11.  82,  H3. 

'  Tho  odU^rs  in  Pepiwrrell's  army  aro  given  by  Parsons,  "  Lifo  of  IVpperroU"  (Api>.  It.),  as  follows: 

1.  York  County,  I'  'pixjrrBll's  KoginionU— Colonel  Hnulstroot,  I.ioutonant-t'olonol  Storor,  Major  Cults,  ('aptains 
Petor  StapU's,  F.pl"-».i.ii  Uakor,  .lolin  I'aii ilokl,  Bruy  Doarlnn,  .Jolin  KinBlagli,  .lohn  Harmon,  Moses  lUitler,  Thomas 
Perkins,  William  Warner,  Moses  Poarson. 

2.  ConnectiiHit,  Cionoral  Wolcotl's  Koglment.— Colonel  Hurr,  l.iinitunant-Coloiiol  l.otlirop.  Major  Uoodridgo. 
Captains  David  Wooster,  Stephen  Lee,  Daniol  Chapman,  William  Wliiiinu!,  Kobert  Dennison,  Andrew  Ward, 
James  Church,  Henry  King. 

3.  Cumberland  County,  Colonol  Waldo's  Henimont,— l-iinitunant-Colonul  Noble,  Major  Hunt.  Captains  Bamuel 
Moodyi  John  Watts,  Philii)  Damarlmiuo,  llonjamin  Goldtliwait,  Daniel  Hale,  Jacob  Btovens,  Junies  Noble,  Richard 
Jaques,  Daniel  Fcgg,  Josepli  Uichardson, 
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The  preparations  for  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  resembled  a  crusade  against  the 
hated  French.  The  conditions  of  the  times  were  in  many  respects  favourable  for  enlisting 
men.  Not  only  were  the  commercial  interests  of  New  England  deeply  at  stake  in  the 
reduction  of  the  French  fort,  and  in  obtaining  possession  of  an  island  which  con- 
trolled the  Grulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people  had  been  not 
very  long  b^:lore  stirred  up  by  what  has  ever  since  been  known  in  colonial  history  as  the 
"great  awakening,"  which,  like  revivals  in  later  years,  rushed  like  a  powerful  wave  of 
religious  sentiment,  and  even  of  fanaticism,  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Deep  in 
the  hearts  of  the  descendants  of  thu  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England,  was  a  hatred  of 
Eome  and  its  adherents,  and  when  the  call  was  made  against  Louisbourg,  no  doubt  it  was 
better  obeyed  than  if  there  had  been  .^^  stimulus  given  to  the  protestantism  of  the  people 
by  the  "great  awakening,"  to  which  Whitlield,  at  the  time  in  the  country,  lent  the  pov.  er 
of  his  eloquence.' 

The  old  Puritan  spirit  of  the  colonies  asserted  itself  at  this  crisis,  and  supplications 
went  up  to  Heaven  on  all  sides  in  the  churches  and  the  homes  of  the  people  for  the  suc- 
cess of  an  expedition  which  was  to  crush  llomanism  and  its  superstitions.  The  troops 
were  volunteers  "in  the  service  of  the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation."  The  eminent 
preacher,  Whitlield,  who  was  still  in  America,  had  not  given  Pepperrell  much  encourage- 


4.  Brigadier  Dwijilit'a  Regiment.— Colonel  of  Artillery,  LieuteimntCoIonel  Tlioraus,  Major  Gardner. 

5.  York  County,  Colonel  Moulton's  Wwgiment. — Lieutenant-Colonel  DoTinell,  Major  Ellis.  Captains  John  Cardi 
John  Lane,  Christopher  Marshall,  Ju..i'  Jrant,  Charles  Kinji,  Peter  Prescott,  Ami  R.  Cutter,  Samuel  Rhodes, 
Bartholomew  Trow,  Estes  Hatch. 

6.  Worcester,  Colonel  WilUrd's  Rdgimont.— Lieutenant-Colonel  Chandler,  Major  Pomroy.  Captains  Joshua 
Pierce,  John  Terry,  John  Alexander,  David  Melvin,  John  Warner,  Jabez  Homestead,  Joseph  Miller,  James 
Goulding,  James  Stephens. 

7.  Essex,  Colonel  llale'H  Regiment- — Lietitonaul-Colonel  Kveleigli,  Major  Titcomb.    Captains  Benjamin  Ives, 

Daniel  Evoleigh,  Titcomb,  John  Dodge,  Jonathan  Bagley,  Jere  Foster,  Samuel  Davis,  Thomas  Stanford, 

Charles  Byles. 

8.  Bristol,  Colonel  Richmond's  Regiment.— Litutenant-Colonol  Pitts,  Major  Hodges.  Captains  Nathaniel  Bos- 
worth,  Thomas  Gilkirt,  Josiah  Pratt,  Robert  Swan,  Ebenezer  Eastman,  Cornelius  Sole,  John  Lawrence,  Nathaniel 
Williams,  Ebenezer  Nichols, Weston. 

9.  Colonel  Gorham's  Regiment.— Lieutenant-Colonel  Gorham,  Major  Thatcl.er.  Captains  Jonathan  Carey, 
Klisha  Doane, Sylvester  Cobb,  Israel  Bailey,  Edward  Demwiick,  Gershom  Bradford,  Samuel  Lombard. 

10.  New  Hampshire,  Colonel  Moore's  Regiment, — Lieutenant-Colonel  Mesorve,  Major  Gilman.  Captains 
Samuel  Whitten,  William  Waldron,  True  Dudley,  Tufton  Mason,  William  Seaward,  Daniel  Ladd,  Henry  Sher- 
burne, John  Turnel,  Samuel  Hale,  Jacob  Tilton,  Edward  Williams. 

Tlie  coloniid  fleet  was  composed  as  follows:  Massachusetts  frigate,  24  guna.  Captain  E.  Tyng  commodore; 
Shirley  galley  or  snow,  a  two-mastoil  vessel,  L'4  guns.  Captain  J.  Rous ;  Cicsar,  20  guns,  Captiiin  Snelling.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  the  following:  One  snow  and  three  sloopi,  10  guns  each  ;  one  sloop,  12  gims;  one,  14  carriage  guns 
and  12  swivels;  one,.  14  guns  ;  two,  8  guns  each;  a  privateer  of  20  guns  hired  from  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts 
pv^..i. led  nine  of  these  armed  vessels  at  hnr  own  o.\i>en8e,  besides  one  hundred  transports.  Parkraan  gives  the 
Massachusetts  and  Shirley  only  20  guns,  but  the  actual  force  apixtars  to  have  been  24.  See  Drake,  "  Five  Years' 
War,"  24(1;  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.  437, 71.;  Parkman,  '  Atlantic  Monthly' for  March,  1F!)1,  p.  322.  Barry, 
"  Hist,  of  Massachusetts,"  ii.  141.  The  whole  number  of  guns  was  204,  according  to  Parsons,  "  Life  of 
Pepiierrell,"  50. 

>  "This  religious  revival  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  1734,  under  an  impulse  from  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  later, 
under  the  ministrations  of  George  Whitfield,  the  wild  |iHs.sioii— for  it  biicninn  scun'o  elm — ^ipirinl  lln'ii  li  ilu> 
churches  ar.d  communities  of  Now  England,"  ''Nar  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  v.  133-135.  "The  expedition,"  says 
Parkman,  ('AtlAUtlc  Monthly'  for  March,  18t)l,  p,  321)  "  Imd,  in  fact,  something  of  the  character  of  a  crusade 
emphasised  by  the  lingering  excitation  of  the  'great  awakening,' " 

Sec.  II,  ISgi.    27. 
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meut  when  he  wad  asked  for  his  advice,  but  later  on  he  suggested  the  motto  for  the  flag: 

"  Ml  Detpcrandum  Christo  Duce."  ' 

A  clergyman  who  accomp  inied  the  troops  is  said  to  have  carried  a  hatchet  for  the  express 
purpose  of  destroying  the  images  in  the  French  churches.-  This  was  one  of  the  inspiring 
motives  of  a  large  number  of  his  companions,  who,  whilst  they  looked,  like  the  Iron- 
sides of  Cromwell,  to  Providence  fc  special  assistance  did  not  neglect  to  look  alter  their 
powder  and  to  take  other  worldly  precautions  necessary  even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
believed  that  their  tenets  of  faith  and  mode  of  worship  particularly  coinmended  themselves 
to  heasren  compared  with  the  dogmas  and  superstitious  of  Eome.  One  devout  colonial 
soldier,'  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  informed  the  general  in  command  that  he  had 
achieved  a  notable  success — the  occupation  of  the  royal  battery — "  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  courage  of  thirteen  men." 

V.  The  SmaE  and  Taking  of  Louisbouro  in  1745. 

Whether  the  designs  of  religious  enthusiasts  to  destroy  the  symbols  of  religion  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  recommended  themselves  or  not  to  a  beneficent  Providence,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  know  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  the  French  Sisera. 
From  the  starting  of  the  expedition  until  it  appeared  before  Louisbourg  the  French  acted 
as  if  they  had  no  warning  whatever  of  the  attack  that  was  to  be  made  upon  them. 
When  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  vessels  arrived  at  Canseau  in  the  early  part  of  April  the 
colonial  leader  found  that  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  was  blocked  with  ice, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  any  of  its  ports  and  bays.  While  the  harbours  to  the 
north  of  Scatari  Island,  which  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Louisbourg,  may  be  full  of  drift  ice, 
that  place  as  a  rule  is  generally  clear,  but  in  lt45  there  appears  to  have  been  unusual 
quantities  on  that  coast  to  stop  all  communications  with  the  port.  The  colonists  had 
already  detailed  several  armed  vessels  to  cruise  off  Louisbourg  and  prevent  any  news  of 
the  proposed  expedition  reaching  the  French  garrison.  One  French  frigate,  the  Reuommoo, 
fell  in  with  the  fleet  ofl'  Canseau,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  to  France.  While  at  Causeait 
Pepperreli  built  a  block-house  in  which  he  stationed  a  small  force  and  a  few  cannon. 
The  French  post  at  Port  Toulouse  was  destroyed  by  his  orders,  and  some  vessels  were 
sent  to  Bay  Verte  to  prevent  provisions  and  men  being  sent  to  the  fortress.  On  the  22nd 
of  April,  a  week  before  the  expedition  left  Canseau,  the  English  frigate  Eltham  arrived 
with  the  welcome  news  that  Commodore  Warren  was  on  his  way.  On  the  following  day 
he  made  his  appearance  with  three  ships  to  the  great  joy  of  the  colonial  troops.     While 


'  "Whitfleld,  with  a  good  deal  of  worldly  wisdom,  cautioned  I'opiwrrell  that  if  he  failed  the  blood  of  the  slain 
would  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  that  if  he  sucveedod  the  envy  of  the  living  would  pursue  him."  T.  H.  Ilipginson  in 
"Memorial  History  of  Boston,"  ii.  115,  u.  See  account  of  interview  between  I'epperrell  and  Whitfleld  in  "Tyer- 
man's  Life  of  Whitfield,"  ii.  150. 

''  This  was  the  Kev.  Samuel  Mojtiy,  i.-.inister  of  York,  senior  chaplain  of  the  expedition.  (See  infra,  p.  222.) 
He  had  not  a  few  sympathizer'-  Ue  John  Gray  of  Uiddeford,  who  wrote  to  Pepperreli ;  "Oh  that  I  could  be  with 
you  and  dear  Parson  Moody  in  that  church  [Louisbourg]  to  destroy  the  inuigos  there  set  up,  and  hear  the  true 
gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  there  preached!"  Sve  Farkman,  "Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  New  England 
Militia,"  '  Atlantic  Monthly,'  March,  1891. 

"  This  was  William  Vaughan,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  expedition.    See  infra,  third  page. 
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,  p.  222.) 
bo  with 
Uio  true 
Sngland 


at  Antigua  he  had  refused  to  give  any  aid  to  Shirley  without  orders  from  England,  and 
it  was  with  some  dismay  that  the  colonial  commanders  heard  the  news  on  the  eve  of  the 
sailing.  They  had  determined  to  keep  it  secret  from  their  troops  until  they  had  reached 
Louisbourg.  Happily,  however,  the  expedition  was  not  put  to  this  trying  test,  fi  r  it 
appears  that  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  received  Governor  Shirley's  letter 
informing  him  of  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  English  fisheries,  he  sent  orders  to  Com- 
modore Warren  to  sail  at  once  for  Boston  and  arrange  measures  "  for  the  annoyance  of 
the  enemy  and  his  Majesty's  service  in  North  America  "  While  Warren  was  on  his  way 
to  the  colonial  town  he  intercepted  a  Boston  schooner  and  heard  the  news  of  the  departure 
of  the  expedition.    Thereupon  he  changed  his  course  for  Causeau. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Shirley  that  the  expedition  should  arrive  off  Louisbourg  at 
night,  that  the  troops  should  land,  march  silently  over  the  rocky,  mossy  ground,  creep  in 
some  mysterious  way  up  walls  at  least  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  then  surprise  the  sleep- 
ing and  unsuspicious  garrison.  All  the  elements  were  to  combine  to  ensure  the  success 
of  this  absurd  project,  which  was  conceived  in  the  same  imaginative  vein  that  originated 
the  genii  of  the  Arabian  tales.  The  surf  was  to  cease  to  roll  on  the  beach  of  Gabarus  Bay, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  to  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  troops  to  perform  a 
marvellous  march  over  an  unknown  and  dangerous  tract  of  country.  Shirley,  however, 
was  not  alone  in  suggesting  wondrous  agencies  for  the  surprise  of  the  town.  One 
ingenious  person  proposed  a  flying  machine  that  would  enable  the  troops  to  scale  the 
walls  before  a  bridge  was  made.  Vaughan  had  proposed  an  equally  easy  plan  of  march- 
ing on  snowshoes  over  the  drifts  that  in  the  winter  were  frequently,  according  to  him, 
level  with  the  ramparts  of  the  fortross.  These  very  schemes  of  the  fertile  New  England 
intellect  were  so  many  evidences  of  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  enterprise  was  very 
hazardous  and  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  means  at  the  command  of 
the  expedition  As  it  happened,  however,  the  garrison  at  Louisbourg  was  to  a  great 
extent  practically  taken  by  surprise.  One  of  the  inhabitants'  of  Louisbourg  has  given  us 
the  testimony  that  the  authorities,  "  though  informed  of  the  preparations  [in  New  Eng- 
land] from  the  first,  lost  precious  moments  in  useless  deliberation."  It  appears,  however, 
that  "  nothing  to  the  purpose  was  done,  so  that  we  were  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  if 
the  enemy  had  pounced  upon  us  unawares."  Governor  Duchambon,''  by  some  strange 
fatuity,  had  not  taken  the  most  ordinary  precautions  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  informed 
of  every  movement  on  the  coast  which  might  indicate  the  approach  of  an  enemy.     In  his 


'"  Lettre  d'lin  Habitant  (la  LouiHbonrj?,"  etc.,  cited  liy  I'lirkniun,  'Atlantic  Monthly'  for  March,  1801.  ee 
App.  X  to  this  worlt. 

'  M.  I)ucha'nl)on  appears  to  have  lie  m  kin^'fl  lieutonant  ("  Can.  Arcliivos,"  1887,  cccxliii),  and  took  command 
of  tlie  fortress  on  i\\o  doath  of  M.  Puquesnol  in  the  antninu  of  174 !,  but  it  is  not  certain  tliat  bo  had  received  bis 
coniiiiission  as  governor  wlien  the  siege  of  1 745  ended  in  tlio  loss  of  Cape  Breton  to  tlie  French.  His  son,  Dncliani- 
hon  de  Vergor  commanded  at  Fort  Ueausi'jour  in  I7j5,  wlien  taken  by  tho  Knglisli.  M.  !Marmetto  comments  in 
this  sarcastic  vein  on  tho  application  made  in  1701  by  tho  latter  for  the  cross  of  St,  Louis  ("Can.  Archives,"  1887, 
cclix)  as  a  reward  for  his  services:  "Doubtless  because  he  was  to  surrender  on  the  Kith  Juno  the  fort  of  Keau- 
B^jour,  almost  witliout  striking  a  blow,  after  a  more  shadow  of  a  siege,  which  evil-nilnded  people  designated  by  the 
humorous  apiwUation  of  '  siege  do  velours.'  And,  again,  this  is  tlie  jmrson  wlio,  when  commanding  tho  fort  at  the 
Coves,  allowed  himself  to  be  captured  in  his  bed,  and  giivd  sn  cusy  mi  culianro  l..  lln'  lMi;:li.-h  (r.n.ps  t.i  ll."  I'i.uiim 
of  Abraham  on  tlie  13th  Septumbur,  ITot).  It  was  not  tlio  cross,  but  rather  the  liangraen's  rope  which  those  two 
scandalous  alfairs  ouglit  to  have  gained  for  him."  Both  son  and  father  are  clearly  for  au.'llcieui  reasoiiB  not  popu- 
lar in  France  or  French  Canada. 
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communication  to  the  French  minister,  written  after  the  fall  of  Louisbourg,  he  attempted 
to  show  that  he  had  made  a  feeble  effort  to  obtain  news  from  Port  Toulouse  of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy  in  that  directioa ;  but  although  he  had  some  information  that  theru 
were  strange  sail  on  that  coast  and  vessels  had  been  even  seen  hovering  off  the  port  of 
Louisbourg  itself  for  weeks,  while  the  ica  was  blocking  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island, 
he  a;  peavs  to  have  lulled  himself  to  sleep  and  to  have  awakened  to  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  danger  only  three  days,  according  to  his  own  account,  before  the  fleet  arrived  in 
force  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April'  in  the  roadstead  of  Grahams  Bay.  His  blind- 
ness for  weeks  before  the  attack  actually  took  placp  was  characteristic  of  a  man  who  had 
persisted  in  refusing  assistance  from  Quebec,  when  it  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the 
governor  of  Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1744.  One  colonial  historian  asserts  that  there  was 
a  ball  in  Louisbourg  the  night  before  the  fleet  arrived  in  GabaruD,  and  we  could  well 
believe  this  to  be  a  fact  when  we  consider  the  many  evidences  before  us  of  the  indiffer- 
ence or  ignorance  of  danger  shown  by  the  governor  until  the  English  were  on  the  very 
point  of  landing,  Then,  with  the  fleet  in  view  of  the  ramparts,  bells  were  rung  and 
cannon  fired  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  adjacent  settlements,  and  to  bring 
them  into  the  town.  Dull  Duchambon  at  last  recognized  his  peril.  He  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  resist  the  landing  of  the  colonial  forces  by  sending  a  detachment  of  150 
men,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  Morpain  and  Sieur  Mesilac — the  former  a  famous 
"  corsair," — but  it  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything,  through  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  English  boats.  While  the  French  were  preparing  to  prevent  a 
landing  in  the  vicinity  of  Fiat  Point,  the  English  quickly  retreated  and  made  for  the 
shingle  beach  of  the  little  cove  some  distance  higher  up  the  bay,  known  to  the  French 
as  Anse  de  la  Cormorandiere,  and  to  the  English  as  Freshwater  or  Kennington  Cove. 
Here,  before  the  French  detachment  could  reach  the  ground,  the  English  colonists  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  landing  under  the  fire  of  their  ships'  cannon.  The  French  were 
forced  to  retreat  precipitately  to  the  town,  after  a  short  engagement,  in  which  they  lost 
several  men,  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  Monsieur  de  la  Boularderie, 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.^  One  writer  places  the  French  commander  among  the 
number,  but  Monsieur  Duchambon  does  not  give  his  name,  and  it  appears  to  be  incorrect. 
When  we  review  the  history  of  this  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America 
we  find  that  fortune,  favourable  so  far,  continued  to  smile  on  the  expedition  ixntil  it 
achieved  its  object.  The  whole  force  of  four  thousand  men  were  landed  without  difficulty 
by  the  1st  of  May.  If  Pepperrell  and  his  otficers  were  not  skilled  in  the  scientific  methods 
of  investing  a  fortified  town,  at  all  events  thoy  acted  with  judgment  in  the  steps  they 
took  for  its  reduction.  They  made  their  headquarters  by  the  side  of  a  little  stream  of 
fresh  water  which  descends  near  Flat  Point,  or  Artillery  Cove,  about  two  miles  from  White 
Point.'    In  front  of  their  lines  rose  the  formidable  walls  and  bastions  constructed  on  the 


'  In  tlie  printed  accounts  of  tlie  operHtions  there  is  great  confusion  as  to  dates.  Most,  aUi."i.  !i  no^all.  of 
this  confusion  will  disapiiear  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  in  1 752  tlio  new  style  of  reckoning  time  was  .  dopted,  hut 
that  its  use  crept  ii'  gradually,  sonio  retaining  the  old,  others  using  the  new,  between  which  therci  was  a  didVrence 
of  eleven  days.  C'onse<iu«ntly  the  tw(  dates  of  landing  [at  (iabarns  Bay],  30th  of  April  and  lUh  of  iMuy,  agree 
when  we  take  the  difference  between  tlie  old  and  new  styles  into  account    "Can.  Archives,"  1880,  ix. 

'  See  mfrn,  sec.  IX,  for  an  account  of  the  La  Boularderie,  who  bus  given  his  name  to  a  well  known  island  a^ 
(he  entranca  of  the  Bras  d'Or  lake. 

"  Bee  Plato  IV  at  end  of  this  work  giving  plan  of  the  fortilications  and  the  siege  o|)erations  of  174.'). 
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plans  of  the  best  engineering  skill  of  the  day.  It  was  impossible  with  their  limited  force 
of  men  and  weak  artillery  to  attack  the  whole  range  of  fortifications  which  extended  from 
the  Dauphin  or  west  gate  to  the  shore,  and  therefore  they  confined  their  eiforts  to  effecting 
a  breach  in  the  fortifications  between  the  Dauphin's  and  the  King's  bastions.  With  this 
object  in  view  they  constructed  four  fascine  batteries  which  were  respectively  situated  at 
distances  of  1,550,  000,  440  and  250  yards  from  the  walls.  The  last,  or  breaching,  battery 
was  made  eighteen  days  after  the  landing  and  did  great  execution  on  the  west  gate. 
Before  thit,  '.vork,  however,  was  completed  another  fascine  battery,  named  Titcomb's,  or 
the  northwest  battery — one  of  the  most  ofToc'.ive,  according  to  Duchambon — was  erected 
on  a  rising  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  barachols  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the 


?3^^V1a^ 
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harbour.  By  the  construction  of  this  battery  the  men  busy  in  the  breaching  battery 
were  enabled  to  finish  their  work  more  rapidly,  since  it  kept  up  a  furious  fire  which 
engaged  all  the  attention  of  the  men  who  defended  the  walls  at  the  Dauphin  bastion. 
But  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  siege,  on  the  second  day,  there  occurred  an  event 
most  fortunate  for  the  besiegers.  The  grand  or  royal  battery,  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  harbour,  and  a  very  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  defences  of  the  town,  was 
found  suddenly  deserted  by  the  French.  The  English  and  French  narratives  give  different 
reasons  for  this  hurried  evacuai  ion  of  an  important  work.  The  English  accounts  have 
been  to  the  effect  that  when  Colonel  Vaughan  went  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition  around 
the  harbour,  during  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  May,  he  set  fire  to  the  storehouses  at  the 
northeast  arm,  and  as  these  contained  a  large  quantity  of  pitch  and  other  combustible 
goods,  they  made  great  volumes  of  smoke,  which  enveloped  the  surrounding  country  and 
produced  so  much  consternation  among  the  troops  in  the  grrad  battery  into  which  it  was 
carried  that  they  supposed  the  whole  army  was  about  to  attack  them,  and  carelessly  spik- 
ing their  guns  they  fled  precipitately  tj  the  shelter  of  the  town.  "When  Vaughan  was 
returning  to  camp  the  next  morning  from  his  expedition  he  was  surprised  to  s('(>  tliat 
there  was  no  flag  flying  over  the  battery,  and  no  smoke  coming  irom  its  chimneys;  but 

'  This  list  of  signatures  shows  the  Colonial  and  lilngliah  ollicors  who  wore  present  at  a  conncil  of  war  held  on 
June  3, 1745,  on  board  Warren's  ship  the  Siiperbe.    "  Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston,"  ii.  118. 
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afraid  of  some  trick  of  the  enemy  he  would  not  venture  near  until  he  bribed  an  Indian 
with  a  bottle  of  spirits  to  approach  as  close  as  possible,  as  if  he  were  drunk  or  crazy. 
Finding  everything  perfectly  still  the  Indian  climbed  into  an  cmbrasiire  and  found  the 
battery  deserted.  Vaughan  and  his  men  took  possession,  and  as  they  had  no  flag  with 
them  a  lad  climbed  the  flagstaff  and  fastened  his  red  coat  at  the  top.'  The  colonists  held 
the  battery  successfully  until  reinforcements  arrived,  altliough  the  French  commenced  at 
once  firing  on  them  from  the  batteries  of  the  town,  and  a  number  of  men  in  seve/al  boats 
attempted  to  land  and  reoccupy  the  works  which  had  been  deserted  in  so  cowardly  a 
manner.  Theje  boats,  it  is  probable,  were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  spiking 
of  the  cannon  and  carrying  off  the  stores  in  the  battery. 

This  is  the  story  that  has  generally  found  currency  in  English  histories  of  the  siege, 
but  it  would  appear  from  the  very  candid  and  evidently  truthful  narrative  of  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Louisbourg  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  that  the  French  troops  in  the 
battery  were  seized  with  fright  the  moment  Vaughan's  force  made  its  appearance  on  its 
way  to  burn  the  storehouses,  and  immediately  evacuated  the  works  without  waiting  for 
the  enemy  to  fire  a  shot,  and  show  an  intention  to  attack.^  The  French  governor,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserts  that  Captain  Thiery,  who  had  charge  of  the  battery,  evacuated  it  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  a  council  of  war  which  was  called  to  consider  his  state- 
ment that  it  could  not  successfully  resist  for  any  time  an  attack  by  the  enemy.  "We  are 
also  told  that  Monsieur  Verrier,  the  chief  engineer,  objected  to  the  proposition  to  blow  up 
the  battery,  and  the  council  yielded  to  his  advice,  the  force  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
appreciate  when  we  consider  that,  if  left  intact,  it  would  be  of  some  use  to  the  besiegers. 
One  thing  i?  quite  certain  that  the  French  loft  the  battery  in  great  haste,  and  did  their 
work  of  spiking  the  guns  so  ineffectively  that  these  were  soon  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  siege.  The  history  of  this  affair  affords  of  itself  evidence  of  Ducham- 
bon's  carelessness  and  incompetence.  The  fact  that  the  storehouses  were  left,  with  all 
their  contents,  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  besiegers,  shows  that  the  officials  had 
lost  their  heads  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  made  their  appearance  in  force.  These  store- 
houses should  have  been  immediately  destroyed  as  was  done  in  1758.  If  the  battery 
could  not  be  held,  as  Captain  Thiery  believed,  it  should  have  been  blown  up  on  the 
instant.  As  it  was,  however,  the  English  colonists  obtained  easy  possession  of  a  work 
which  was  immediately  used  against  the  town,  and  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  facil- 
itating the  entrance  of  the  fleet  into  the  harbour,  of  which  this  battery  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  defences.  By  another  lucky  stroke  of  fortune,  thirty  cannon  were  sub- 
sequently found  near  the  careening  cove  on  the  east  side  of  the  northeast  arm,  and  were 
used  in  the  execution  of  a  project  which  the  besiegers  found  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  reduction  of  the  fortress,  and  that  was  the  construction  of  a  battery  at  Lighthouse 
Point  to  silence  the  guns  on  the  island,  which  effectively  prcivented  the  English  fleet  from 
coming  into  the  harbour,  and  attacking  the  town  at  close  quarters.  The  difficulties  of 
constructing  the  works  of  the  besiegers  and  carrying  cannon  and  materials  over  the  rocky, 
swampy  ground  around  Louisbourg  were  enormous  and  entailed  great  hardship  on  the 

'  William  Tufts,  of  Medford,  aged  18.  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  in  his  short  account  of  the  "Taking  of  Louis- 
bourg," (Boston,  i.  1890 1  falls  into  tlio  error  (p.  nn)of  making  tliis  exploit  of  a  courageous  Now  England  lad  an 
episode  of  the  disastrons  attemiit  of  the  party,  headed  by  Captain  Brooks  some  time  later,  to  ol)tain  possession  of 
the  island  battery.    See  infra,  next  page. 

'  Parkman,  ("Atlantic  Monthly,"  April,  p.  517)  cites  the  words  of  the  inhabitant  of  Louisbourg. 
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colonial  forces,  however  iunred  to  severe  labour  many  of  them  might  be.  One  of  them 
successfully  devised  a  plan  of  dragging  the  cannon  by  sledges  over  the  uneven  surface 
between  Flat  Point  Cove  and  the  besieging  works.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
siege,  however,  the  colonial  troops  showed  an  amount  of  endurance,  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their  officers  that  no  regular  troops  could  surpass. 
The  men  engaged  in  rough  sports  even  while  cannon  balls  were  whizzing  around  them, 
and  one  severe  critic  of  the  expedition  has  written  that  "this  siege  was  carried  on  in  a 
tumultuary  manner  resembling  a  Cambridge  commencement."  '  Many  of  them  could 
not  be  provided  with  comfortable  tents  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  suitable  material 
in  some  of  the  colonies ;  ^  and  were  obliged  to  find  protection  in  camps  rudely  constructed 
of  sod  and  spruce  boughs.  They  performed  their  duties  with  a  recklessness  and  an  indif- 
ference to  danger  which  was  probably  in  a  measure  the  result  of  their  inexperience  in  such 
affairs.  They  laughed  at  the  scientific  instructions  of  Bastide,  an  eminent  engineer,  who 
arrived,  late  in  the  siege,  from  Annapolis  to  assist  in  the  operations  against  the  fortress. 
Indeed,  no  regular  force  could  hardly  have  performed  the  same  labours  with  as  much 
confidence  and  zeal  as  these  men  animated  by  religious  as  well  as  patriotic  motives,  and 
feeling  the  honour  and  prestige  of  New  England  so  deeply  involved  in  the  success  of  an 
enterprise  thoroughly  colonial  in  its  inception  and  execution. 

By  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  siege  the  batteries  began  to  show  their  work  on  the 
walls  at  the  west  gate,  the  principal  point  of  attack.  Then  occurred  another  event  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  evacuation  of  the  grand  battery,  and  that  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  man  of  war  Vigilante,  manned  by  five  hundred  men  aad  armed  with 
sixty-four  guns,  which  had  arrived  off  the  harbour  with  a  cargo  of  stores  for  the  town, 
and  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  spring  ship  that  had  been  accidentally  burnt  in 
Brest  harbour  during  the  spring  of  this  year.  This  success  raised  the  hopes  of  the  laud 
forces,  who  were  beginning  to  feel  that  unless  the  island  battery  was  desti-oyed  and  the 
fleet  enabled  to  enter  the  harbour  to  join  in  a  combined  attack  on  the  fortress,  the  siege 
might  continue  indefinitely  until  succour  could  arrive  from  France  and  Louisbourg  be 
saved  from  its  perilous  position.  An  attack  that  was  made  on  this  battery  by  a  large 
force  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  and  sixty  men  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
made  prisoners  by  the  French.  This  unfortunate  expedition  appears  to  have  been  under- 
taken chiefly  to  satisfy  the  pressing  demands  of  Warren  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  a  simultaneous  assault  by  the  array  and  fleet  on  the  fortress,  as  there  was  every 
likelihood  of  succour  reaching  the  French  at  a.iy  moment.  The  confident  and  impetuous 
Vaughan  appears  to  have  been  among  the  ardent  promvters  of  this  enterprise,  the  practic- 
ability and  wisdom  of  which  were  doubted  by  the  majority  of  the  colonial  officers  except, 
strange  to  say,  by  the  cool  and  judicious  Pepperrell  himself.  The  expedition  was  composed 
mostly  of  volunteers  from  the  troops  and  transports,  and  was  headed  by  a  Captain 
Brooks  whose  head,  according  to  one  account,  was  split  in  two  by  a  cutlass  as  he  was  at- 
tempting to  haul  down  the  French  flag  in  the  battery  into  which  it  is  believed  he  and  a 
few  other  brave  fellows  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way. 


■*,. 


'  Douglass'  "  Summary,"  i,  352. 

'  "All  the  ticklenburgh  and  small  canvas  in  the  province  was  purchased  by  the  committee  of  war,  but  for  a 
great  part  of  the  tents  tliey  were  forced  to  buy  common  oznaburKS."— Belknap,  "Hist,  of  New  Hamp.,"  ii.  377  n. 
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It  became  then  an  absolute  necessity  that  a  battery  on  Lighthouse  Point  should  be 
built  without  delay,  and  after  herculean  exertions  cannon  were  dragged  over  the  preci- 
pitous hills  and  dangerous  morasses  to  the  chosen  place.  A  mortar  was  brought  to  sup- 
plement the  ordinary  artillery,  and  then  day  by  day  the  battery  and  fleet  kept  up  a  heavy 
cannonade  on  the  island  work  until  its  lire  slackened,  its  walls  began  to  fall,  and  it  was 
becoming  rapidly  useless.  By  the  eleventh  of  June  the  fate  of  the  town  was  practically 
decided.  The  French  garrison,  worn  out  by  their  exertions,  saw  the  breaches  at  the  west 
gate  and  the  adjacent  defences  daily  widening,  the  guns  of  the  circular  battery  almost 
silenced,  all  the  buildings  in  the  town  riddled  with  shot  and  hardly  lit  to  live  in,  the 
island  battery  on  the  point  of  total  destruction,  and  the  laud  and  naval  forces  of  the  enemy 
making  preparations  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  fortress.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture 
that  Pepperrell  and  Warren  decided  on  a  piece  of  strategy  which  they  thought  would  pro- 
bably be  effective  in  disheartening  the  French  garrison.  A  body  of  Indians  having  not 
long  before  barbarously  tortured  and  killed  a  few  of  the  colonial  troops  whom  they  had 
siirprised  at  Petit  Lorembec,  it  was  determined  to  bring  this  fact  to  the  knowledge  of 
M.  Duchambon  by  means  of  the  late  commandant  of  the  Vigilante,  whose  loss,  the  ICng- 
lish  suspected,  was  still  unknown  to  the  French.  This  olRcer,  the  Marquis  de  Maison- 
fort,  was  given  proof  of  the  kindly  treatment  of  tht  French  prisoners  on  board  the  English 
vessels,  and  was  then  asked  to  write  informing  the  French  governor  of  the  fact  and  asking 
similar  treatment  for  the  English  prisoners.  "When  the  French  commandant  and  his  offi- 
cers received  this  information  they  expressed  their  surprise  and  consternation  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bearer  of  the  letter  who  they  thought  was  ignorant  of  the  French  language. 
M.  Duchambon  in  hi'-:  reply  disavowed  all  responsibility  for  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians 
whom  he  would  do  his  best  to  warn  against  committing  such  acts  in  the  future,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  English  prisoners  in  his  hands,  sick  or  wounded, 
had  always  received  as  many  attentions  as  if  they  were  subjects  of  the  French  king.  The 
flag  of  truce,  however,  had  the  effect  which  it  was  intended  it  should  have  upon 
the  garrison  and  people  of  Louisbourg.  As  if  their  condition  was  not  already  sufficiently 
distressing,  they  heard  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  ship  which  they  had  been  hoping 
might  evade  the  blockading  fleet  and  make  its  way  into  port,  was  actually  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  and  its  very  guns  directed  against  the  town  which  it  was  intended  to 
assist.  Without  a  prospect  of  speedy  assistance  from  France,  the  situation  of  the  French 
became  more  gloomy,  while  that  of  the  besieging  forces  was  improved  by  additions  to  the 
ships.  Warren  had  been  reinforced  by  vessels  from  Newfoundland  and  England,  and  had 
now  under  his  orders  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships  armed  in  all  with  five  hundred  guns,  includ- 
ing the  Vigilante,  and  exclusive  of  the  colonial  vessels.'  It  was  decided  to  make  a  general 
assault  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  and  accordingly  all  the  ships  were  ranged  in  a  line  off"  the 
harbour,  and  the  troops  mustered  in  full  force,  when  Duchambon,  recognizing  the  use- 
lessness  of  further  resistance,  opjued  negotiations  with  Peppjrrell  and  Warren,  and  agreed 

'  Douglass,  "Summary  of  the  British  Settlements"  (I.  351,  n  )  enumerates  the  English  fleet  as  follows:  (.'urn- 
modore  Warren's  West  India  fleet — the  Superbe  of  50  guns,  the  Launcest'iii  of  40,  and  the  Mermaid  of  40;  the 
Vigilante  of  04,  manned  after  the  capture  on  May  19  by  New  England  men  mostly.  May  22,  the  Princess  Mary 
of  60  and  the  Hector  of  40,  from  England  via  Boston.  June  10,  the  Chester  of  50,  from  England.  June  12,  the 
Canterbury  of  (iO,  the  Sunderland  of  40,  and  the  Lark  of  40,  all  called  in  from  Newfoundland  ;  the  Eltham  of  40, 
called  in  from  convoying  the  New  England  mastships  for  England. 
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to  surrender  tho  town  on  the  ooiulition  that  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  the  Hth  General  Pepperrell  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
army  through  tho  west  or  Dauphin  gate  into  the  town,  and  received  the  keys  from  the 
commandant,  who,  with  his  garrison  drawn  up  in  line,  received  him  in  the  King's 
bastion.  Warren,  aft(*r  taking  possession  of  tho  Island  battery,  which  had  so  long  proved 
a  formidable  obstructon  to  the  entrance  of  the  fleet,  came  into  tho  harbour,  and  then  amid 
a  general  salute  from  'he  ships  and  batteries  the  English  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Fren  "h  fortress.  As  soon  as  the  city  was  formally  handed  over  to  the  English  the 
French  flag  was  kept  for  a  few  days  on  tho  citadel  with  tho  view  of  deceiving  any 
French  vessels  that  might  make  the  port.     This  strategem  had  a  remarkable  success,  for  it 


'  'f  lio  express  toruis  of  the  capitulation  iiro  set  forth  in  tlie  following  ultiinaturn  from  Pepperrell  and  Wurren 

to  Duchambon : 

"  Cam  I"  iiEFORB  LouisiioiiBo,  16th  June,  1745. 

"  1st.  That  if  your  own  vossels  8li;ill  bo  found  insuHlciont  for  tho  transixirtalion  of  your  persons  and  proposed 
ofTocts  to  France,  wo  will  supply  such  a  number  of  other  ve.ssol8  as  may  be  sulUcient  for  that  pur{X)se;  also,  any 
provisions  ne>.'es!iary  fur  tho  voyaj^e  which  you  cannot  furnish  yourselves  with. 

"2nd.  That  all  the  commissioned  officers  bolongini;  to  tho  t,'arrison  and  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  town  may 
romain  in  their  houses,  willi  their  families,  and  enjoy  tlio  freo  exennse  of  their  relit,'ion,  and  no  person  shall  be 
auflured  to  misuse  or  molest  any  of  them  till  such  tiinu  :is  thoy  can  convonienlly  be  (rans(x>rted  to  France. 

"  !5rd.  That  the  non-commissionod  oflittors  and  sold  is  shall,  immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  the  town  and 
fortress,  bo  put  on  board  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships,  till  they  all  be  trans[)orted  to  France. 

"4th.  That  all  your  sick  and  wounded  shall  bo  taken  tender  care  of  in  tho  name  manner  as  our  own. 

"5tli.  That  tho  commander-in-chief,  now  in  (garrison,  shall  have  liberty  t  ■>  send  olf  covered  wagons,  to  be  inspected 
only  by  one  ollicor  of  ours,  that  no  warlike  stores  may  be  contained  therein. 

"Gth.  That  if  there  bo  any  persons  in  the  town  or  garrison  which  may  desire  shall  not  be  seen  by  us,  ttiey 
shall  bo  i>ermittcd  to  go  oiT  masked. 

''  7lh.  1  lie  al>ove  wo  do  consent  to  and  promise,  u|)on  your  compliance  with  the  following  conditions : 

"  1.  That  the  said  surrender,  and  duo  iwrformance  of  every  part  of  the  aforesaid  premises,  be  made  and  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible. 

"2.  That,  as  a  security  for  the  punctual  jierformance  of  the  same,  the  island  battery,  or  one  of  the  batteries  of 
the  town,  shall  be  delivered,  to'etlier  with  tlio  warlike  stores  thereunto  'lelonging,  into  the  [wssossion  of  his 
Uritannic  Majesty's  troops  l)eforo(i  o'clock  this  evening. 

"  3.  That  his  naid  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  of  war  now  lying  before  the  port  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
liarbour  of  Louisbnurg  without  any  molestation,  as  soon  after  six  of  the  clock  this  afternoon  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  said  ships  shall  think  fit. 

"  4,  That  none  of  theotlicors,  soldiers  nor  inhabitants  in  Louisbourg,  who  are  subjects  of  the  French  king,  shall 
take  up  arms  against  his  Britannic  Majesty,  nor  any  of  his  allies,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  full  term  of 
twelve  months  from  this  time. 

"5.  That  all  bubjecta  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  are  now  prisoners  with  you,  shall  bo  immediately 
delivered  up  to  us. 

"  In  case  of  your  non-compliance  with  these  conditions,  we  decline  any  further  treaty  with  you  on  the  affair, 
and  shall  decide  the  matter  by  our  arms,  and  ai^.  etc." 

Governor  Duchambon  accepted  the  terras  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  General 
Tepperrell : 

"Sir,  -I  have  yours,  by  an  hostage,  signifying  your  assent  to  the  surrender  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Louis- 
bourg,  and  the  territories  adjacent,  etc.,  on  the  terms  this  day  proposeil  to  you  by  Commodore  Warren  and  myself, 
excepting  only  that  you  desire  your  troops  may  march  out  of  the  garrison  with  their  arms,  and  colours  flying,  to  be 
then  delivered  into  our  custody  till  tho  said  troops' arrival  in  Franco,  at  which  time  tn  liuvi'  tliciii  hIuhh  ,1  i,, 
them— which  I  consent  to,  and  send  you  an  hostage  for  tho  perlurmance  of  what  we  have  promised ;  and  have 
sent  to  Commodore  Warren,  that,  if  he  consents  to  it,  he  would  send  a  detachment  on  shore  to  take  possession  of 
the  island  battery."  On  the  same  day  Commodore  Warren  agreed  to  the  same  conditions,  "  on  consideration  of 
your  gallant  defence.''  Parsons'  "  Life  of  Pepperrell,"  95-99,  and  the  Quebec  "  Collection  de  documents  relatifs  4 
i'blBtoire  de  la  Nouvelle-France,"  ill.  221-226,  publish  this  correspondence  in  fall. 

Sec.  II,  1891.    28. 
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led  to  the  capture  of  sevoral  ships  laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  valued  at  jei75,000 
sterling  ;  but  the  most  important  prize  was  tne  frigato  "  Notre  Dame  do  la  D61ivrance," 
laden  with  cacao  under  which  were  hidden  nearly  two  millions  of  Peruvian  dollars, 
besides  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  ingots  and  bars,  probably  four  million 
dollars  altogether.  Among  the  passengers  was  a  distinguished  scientiUc  man,  Don  Antonio 
De  TJlloa,  v/ho  had  been  associated  with  some  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  under  the  equator  in  South  America.  Two 
other  French  frigates,  the  Marquis  d'Antin  and  the  Louis  Erasmf,  which  were  in  com- 
pany with  the  D6livrance,  had  been  captured  with  their  rich  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver 
by  some  English  privateers  live  degrees  to  the  westward  of  the  Island  of  Flores,  and  the 
captain  of  the  latter  vessel,  which  received  much  damage  in  the  action,  considered  it  most 
expedient  to  seek  safety  at  Louisbourg,  where  he  confidently  expected  to  find  a  consider- 
able French  ileet  at  a  time  when  France  was  ai  v^mu  with  a  maritime  power.  DeUI'oa 
has  left  us  an  interesting  account'  of  his  voyage  in  South  America,  and  of  his  visit  to 
liOuisbourg  under  circumstances  disheartening  to  men  who  thought  they  were  in  safety 
until  they  found  their  vessel  vas  a  prize  to  two  English  men-of  war,  the  Sunderland  and 
Chester.  DeUUoa  was  treated  with  every  consideration  due  to  so  eminent  a  man,  and  all 
his  scientific  papers  were  carefully  preserved  and  handed  back  to  him  on  his  arrival  in 
I.-ondon. 

When  the  English  colonists  surveyed  the  state  of  ihe  town  they  had  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  execution  that  their  artillery  had  done  in  every  part.  "  Al!  the  houses,"  says 
one  eye  witness,"  "  one  only  excepted,  had  some  shot  through  them  more  or  less ;  some  had 
their  roofs  beat  down  with  bonibs ;  as  for  the  lamous  citadel  and  hospital,  they  were  almost 
demolished  by  bombs  and  shot." 

By  the  articles  of  capitulation  the  garrison  and  residents  of  Louisbourg  were  to  bo 
transported  to  France  as  soon  as  possible  on  condition  that  none  of  them  who  were  sub- 
jects of  the  French  king  should  take  up  arms  against  England  or  any  of  her  allies  for 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  doi  unient.  Altogether  six  hundred  and  fifty  veteran 
troops,  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  militia,  the  crew  of  the  Vigilante  -five  hundred  and 
sixty  altogether — and  two  thousand  inhabitants,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  subsequently 
embarked  for  liochefort.  A  discrepancy  exists  between  the  English  and  French  accounts 
as  to  the  number  of  French  killed  during  the  siege.  Duchar.ibon  states  it  to  be  fifty,  and 
adds  that  ninety-five  were  wounded  and  very  many  ill  on  account  of  the  hardships  thoy 
suffered.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  number  of  killed  was  g '•eater,  but  there  are  no 
reliable  data  at  hand,  The  total  loss  of  the  English,  including  the  number  of  those  who 
died  from  dysentery  and  other  complaints,  due  to  exposure  and  severe  toil  on  the  damp 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  given  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  in  all. 
Seventy-six  cannon  and  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Duchambon  declares  also  that  he  had  only  a 
small  quantity  of  powder  left  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  he  had  actually 
used  sixty-seven  thousand  k'gs,  but,  as  an  historian'  of  the  siege  very  truly  says,  "  this 
statement  is  incredible,  for  supposing  that  each  keg  contained  only  twenty-five  pounds, 


'  See  App.  X  to  this  work  for  a  reforeni'o  to  his  work  givint;  his  inipreHaions  of  LouiabourK. 

''  Gibson,  "Journal  of  tlio  Siogo." 

»  Brown, "  Hist,  of  Cape  Breton,"  p.  234. 
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he  must  in  this  case  have  expended,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  powder  in  forty- 
eight  days,  or  fifteen  tons  per  day."  "When  we  carefully  read  the  governor's  report, 
written  on  the  2nd  of  September,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  endeavours  to  exaggerate  any 
fact  that  may  create  the  impression  that  he  made  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  the  town 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Whatever  mistakes  he  made  previous  to  the  siege, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  fought  bravely  for  the  town  afterwards,  despite  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  him.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  any  assistance  from  other  parts  of  the 
island.  The  settlements  of  Port  Toulouse,  Port  Dauphin  and  Inganiche  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  one  before  and  the  others  during  the  progress  of  the  siege  by  vessels 
detailed  for  that  purpose  by  Commodore  Warren.  The  governor's  attempt  to  recall  a 
considerable  number  of  Canadians  and  Indians  who  had  been  sent  under  a  Canadian  offi- 
cer, Sieur  Marin,  to  attack  Port  Royal  was  unsuccessful.  Some  small  bodies  of  French 
and  Indians  attempted  to  hurass  the  colonial  troops,  as  the  siege  went  on,  but  they  were 
easily  repulsed  and  scsattered.  The  soldiers  and  militia  ibught  courageously,  but  it  is  said 
the  officers  had  no  confidence  in  their  men  siniie  the  muti'.iy  and  prevented  the  com- 
mandant from  ordering  more  than  one  sortie,  and  that  vvas  practically  a  failure.  The 
governor,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  "  render  justice  to  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
and  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  inhabitants  who  defended  the  place,  all  of  whom  have  gen- 
erally supported  the  labours  of  the  siege  with  a  courage  without  parallel  during  the  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  days  it  lasted," — the  figures  here  given  being  another  evidence  of 
his  inaccuracy  in  all  matters  of  statistics.  The  brave  conduct  of  the  garrison  cannot,  with 
all  the  evidence  before  us,  bi!  denied,  and  had  Duchambon  shown  any  foresight  before  tht! 
expedition  arrived,  the  colonial  troops  would  probably  have  found  the  task  before  them 
much  more  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

The  siege  had  lasted  in  all  forty-seven  days  and  must  always  bo  remembered  as 
among  the  most  glorious  exploits  ever  acshieved  by  a  body  of  volunteers.  When  the 
news  reached  England  and  the  colonies  there  were  general  rejoicings  at  so  great  a 
victory.  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  illuminated,  and  public  thanksgivings 
were  offered  in  all  the  churches  of  New  England  for  this  memorable  triumph  of  colonial 
troops.  In  the  parent  state  it  created  much  enthusiasm  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind 
was  dismayed  by  the  news  of  disaster  on  the  continent,  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  ui.rest 
abroad  throughout  the  British  islands.  Cannon  thundered  from  the  Tower  and  the  Park, 
while  the  city  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  resounded  with  the  huzzas  of  joyous  proces- 
sions of  citizens  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  success  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  the 
new  world.  It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for  this  victory  to  be  forgotten  ;  for  when, 
a  few  years  later,  the  American  colonies  had  asserted  their  independence  of  England,  and 
the  question  of  the  captun!  of  Louisbourg  came  up  imidentally  in  a  discussion  in  the 
British  Parliament,  it  was  attempted  to  givt;  all  the  (Tcdit  to  Commodore  Warren  and 
ignore  the  all  important  part  performed  by  the  colonial  expedition,  Some  English  his- 
torians in  later  times  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  this  victory,  which 
S.^nollett  considered  "the  most  important  achievement  of  the  war  of  1745."  Even  Green, 
in  his  "History  of  the  English  People" — a  work  remarkabli'  for  its  schnliu'ly  iind  hnid  style 
— speaks  of  the  capture  of  LovUKberg  (sir)  by  Amherst  and  WoU'e  ii.s  "a  brilliant  success," 
but  he  forgot  in  the  previous  part  of  his  work,  when  writing  of  the  year  of  Fontenoy,  of 
its  successes  and  failures,  to  mention  the  triumph  of  the  colonial  troops  on  the  western 
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contiuent.  The  writer  has  now  before  him  a  new  encyclopajdia'  just  issued  by  the 
European  press,  and  turning  to  the  subject  of  Louisbourg  we 'find  that  "it  was  strongly 
fortified  under  the  French  but  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1163" — a  statement  not  only 
remarkable  for  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  1745,  but  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  date 
given  in  the  second  instance.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  especially  when  the  matter  is  one 
requiring  some  knowledge  of  the  history  or  the  geography  of  a  colony. 

As  respects  Pepperrell  and  Warren,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  depreciate  the  claims  of 
one,  in  order  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  the  other.  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
not  of  controversy  that  the  expedition  was  conceived,  carried  out,  and  actually  on  its  way 
to  Louisbourg  before  Warren  made  his  appearance.  In  fact,  when  it  had  started,  Pepper- 
rell  heard  of  the  refusal  of  the  English  Commodore  to  sail  without  orders,  and  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  he  would  come  at  all.  Like  a  true  English  sailor,  when  he  joined  the 
expedition  he  supported  it  with  all  his  energy  and  ability.  Without  his  blockade  of  the 
port,  the  Vigilante  could  not  have  been  taken.  In  fact,  so  effective  was  the  blockade,  that 
during  the  siege  only  one  small  vessel,  "a  snow"  from  Bordeaux,  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  fleet,  aiid  entering  the  port  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  His  presence 
not  only  gave  confidence  to  the  colonial  troops  but  worried  the  garrison,  who  felt  that  as 
long  as  his  fleet  lay  off"  the  harbour  there  was  little  prospect  of  aid  reaching  them  from 
Canada  or  France.  All  the  heavy  and  dangerous  work,  however,  fell  on  the  colonial 
troops,  and  had  it  not  been  for  their  successful  efforts  to  erect  a  battery  on  the  Light- 
house Point,  and  mount  it  with  cannon  under  great  difficulties,  they  would  never  have 
been  able  to  weaken  the  island  battery  so  as  to  enable  the  fleet  to  take  part  in  the  general 
assault  that  was  contemplated  when  Ducharabon  decided  to  surreuder  the  town.  All 
that  Warren  was  able  to  do  for  the  land  forces  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege  operations  was 
to  send  them  a  few  gunners  and  supplement  their  supply  of  powder  which  very  soon  ran 
shoit.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  had  not  the  colonial  expedition  received 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  the  result  would  have  been  problematical,  though, 
when  we  consider  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  colonial  expedition  and  the  determination 
that  waK  exhibited  from  its  beginning  to  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  we  can  well  believe 
that  they  would  not  hastily  have  given  up  the  contest.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  spec- 
ulation in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  colonial  troops  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  as  a 
result  of  their  hardihood  and  pluck,  and  while  Warren  did  his  duty  as  a  brave  sailor  and 
his  fleet  was  most  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  it  is  after  all  to  the  land 
force  and  not  to  him  that  the  chief  honour  is  due.  It  was  then  only  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  English  Commodore  that  when  he  presented  himself  with  General  Pepperrell  in 
Boston,  nearly  a  year  later,  that  they  should  be  both  handsomely  received  and  publicly 
thanked  by  the  general  council  of  Massachussetts'  Iky  for  the  great  services  they  had 
rendered  to  England  and  her  colonial  peoples. 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the  army  receiving  no  share  whatever 
of  the  great  treasure  which  was  captured  in  the  Delivrance  and  other  ships,  and  was 
divided  between  the  Crown  and  the  British  officers  and  sailors  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nary naval  rules,  which  might  well  have  been  modified  under  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances.    The  colonial  forces  were  also  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  booty  they  found  in 

'  "Tlio  Modern  f'yolopicdla,"  (Loiulon  1800-01)  oditod  by  CliarleH  Aiinandalo,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
'  Hte  A|)i).  X  to  IhiH  work. 
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Louisbourg,  where  the  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  poor  and  had  few  valuables 
which  their  captors  could  steal ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Pepperrell  and  "Warren  promised 
that  the  inhabitants  and  their  families  could  depend  "  on  meeting  the  best  treatment,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  suffered  to  give  them  the  least  disturbance."  Not  only  were  the  col- 
onial troops  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  "  loot " — to  use  a  word  familiar  a  century 
later — but  the  government  of  Massachusetts  saw  itself  in  extreme  financial  difficulties, 
largely  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenditures  incurred  by  an  already  crippled  province 
for  the  Louisbourg  expedition.  It  was  not  until  over  three  years  had  passed  away  and  it  was 
decided  to  restore  Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  that  the  imperial  government  found  it  expe- 
dient to  appease  the  colonists  by  reimbursing  them  for  their  expenses  in  winning  a  vic- 
tory, rendered  worthless  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1749,  the  sum  of  i;i83,649 
sterling  arrived  in  Boston,  in  the  shape  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  three  thousand  ounces  of 
silver,  and  ten  tons  of  copper,  which  were  carried  in  waggons  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  and  subsequently  divided  among  the  governments  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — the  latter  deservedly  and  legally  receiving  the 
g.eater  portion.  Those  were  days  of  paper  money,  when  men  thought  they  could  get 
rich  and  pay  their  debts  by  the  fresh  issues  of  paper  whenever  the  treasury  was  empty, 
and  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  historian,  a  wise  and  energetic 
public  man  who  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  the  time,  and  subsequently 
royal  governor  and  chief  justice  during  his  residence  in  the  colony,  the  money  paid  to 
Massachusetts  was  used  to  buy  up  and  cancel  the  depreciated  paper  currency.' 

Before  we  resume  the  history  of  Cape  Breton  and  narrate  the  events  in  Europe 
which  led  to  its  eventually  becoming  a  permanent  possession  of  England,  it  is  but  due  to 
the  men  who  took  part  in  this  memorable  episode  of  colonial  history  to  tell  something  of 
their  subsequent  career.  The  colonial  forces,  for  the  greater  part,  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  Louisbourg  all  the  following  winter  until  the  arrival  of  a  garrison  of  regular  troops 
from  England.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  town,  the  weather,  which  had  been 
remarkably  free  for  seven  weeks  from  fogs  and  rain,  became  damp  and  unhealthy,  with 
the  unfortunate  effect  that  the  troops,  worn  out  by  fatigue  for  weeks,  succumbed  to 
dysentery,  and  several  hundreds  found  a  grave  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  town  and 
the  rocky  beach,  known  as  Point  Rochefort.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  troops  arrived 
from  Gibraltar,  Warren  and  Pepperrell,  who  had  acted  as  joint  governors  until  that  time, 
went  to  Boston,  and,  after  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  citizens,  the  former  proceeded  to 
England.  Before  this,  however,  he  had  been  promoted  for  his  services  at  Louisbourg  to 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral  of  the  blue.  In  1747  ho  distiguished  himself  in  the  great  naval 
fight  olf  Cape  Finisterro,  in  which  he  and  Anson  defeated  a  largo  French  fleet  under 
Jonquiere  and  St.  George.  A  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  that 
Walhalla  of  England's  great  men,  U\\h  us  that  he  died  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
"a  knight  of  the  Bath,  vice-admiral  of  the  red  squadron  of  the  British  fleet,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster."  ^     Captain  Tyng,  who  commanded 


'See  I'nrson's  "  l<if«  of  IVpperroll,"  207;  "Hntdilimon's  lIlKtnry"  ii,  ;iOI-;?!)0;  "  Applntnn's  fvlopuNliu  nf 
Amoricuii  Bloumpliy,"  nrt.  "  niilcliiiisoii." 

''  Uslior  Parsons,  in  liis  "  Life  of  l'op|)orrull,"  is  not  correct  when  ho  Kivos  a  Imronetcy  to  Warren.  Bell<nap, 
"  History  of  New  Hainpslilro,"  ii.  '-'23,  inalcos  tlio  same  niistalia.  Miirdncli  ciuoteH  tlie  epitaph  in  Westminator 
Abbey  (History,  ii.  OtMll),  Bmi  gays  tlmt  theilistinctionof  the  Hatli  wos  "  but  rarely  bestowed"  in  those  days. 
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the  naval  contingeut  of  the  New  England  expedition,  does  not  afterwards  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  times ;  but  the  officer  next  in  rank,  Captain  Rous  of  the  Shirley  galley,  a 
two-masted  vessel,  with  twenty-four  guns,  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  royal  sloop 
Mermaid  in  the  capture  of  the  Vigilante,'  and  after  the  capture  of  the  town  he  carried 
duplicate  despatches  communicating  the  news  to  the  government  of  England,  where  his 
vessel  was  taken  into  the  British  service,  and  he  himself  received  a  commission  as  post 
captain  in  the  royal  navy.  He  took  part  in  various  expeditions  for  the  reduction  of 
French  America,  and  assisted  in  the  second  siege  of  Louisbourg.  It  was  on  board  his 
ship  that  General  Wolfe  issued  his  last  order  before  proceeding  to  ascend  the  heights  of 
Quebec.  He  became,  in  later  life,  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  at  the  foundation  of  which  he  was  present  as  a  commander 
of  one  of  the  ships  that  accompanied  Governor  Cornwallis  to  the  province.  Of  all  the 
officers  of  the  colonial  land  forces  General  Wolcott  was  the  most  advanced  in  years,  but 
he  lived  to  speak  of  this  memorable  expedition  until  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine,  and  to 
fill  the  responsible  position  of  governor  of  his  province.'^  His  name  has  been  rendered 
famous,  not  only  by  his  part  in  the  Louisbourg  siege,  but  by  his  grandson,  who  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moulton,  who  had 
seen  much  service  in  the  wars  with  the  Irdians  previous  to  1745,  filled  several  important 
positions  in  the  town  of  York,  a  place  fu'l  of  historic  memories,  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
Among  the  tombstones  of  the  burying  ground,  where  the  grass  grows  rank  and  matted, 
there  is  one  on  which  can  still  be  deciphered,  with  a  little  trouble,  the  name,  and  part  of 
the  epitaph,  of  one  of  those  stern  old  Puritan  ministers  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  Louisbourg.    The  whole  epitaph  once  read  as  follows  : 

"  Hero  lies  the  body  of  the 

REVD.  SAMUEL  MOODY,  A.  M. 

Tlie  zoalouH,  fiiithful,  an'l  successful  pastor  of  the 

First  Church  of  ChriHt  in  York. 

Was  born  in  Nowbuiy,  January  4th,  1675. 

Grnduatcd  16!)7.     (^amo  hither,  May  lUth. 

J)iod  hero  November  13tl),  1747. 

For  his  further  character  road  the  2rid  Corinthian^<, 

3rd  chapter  and  flrat  hik  ver«os." 


This  old  clergyman  of  York,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  PeppomiU,  appears  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  his  prayers,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
ask  a  blessing  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  general  to  his  officers  at  Louisbourg,  in  celebra- 
tion of  its  capture,  the  guests  awaited  his  performance  with  fear  and  trembling ;  but 
greatly  to  their  surprise,  instead  of  the  long,  tedious  grace  thoy  expected,  he  contented 
himself  with  a  few  memorable  words  which  appear  now  to  have  given  him  a  position  in 
history  that    none  of  his  prolix  sermons  or  supplications  could  possibly  have  done. 

'  A  galley  is  do8cribe<l  ns  usually  a  brow,  as  the  lurgost  two-insated  vessels  were  often  calleJ,  and  would  seem 
to  have  carried  all  her  guns  on  a  continuous  deck,  without  the  higher  tiers  at  the  end,  which  wiis  custoninry  witli 
frigates,  built  low  only  at  the  waist.  See  rrol)lo,  "  N.  K.  II,  it  Gon.  Rog.,"  180S,  p.  Dllit,  ciUid  by  tlie  "  Nar.  it  Orit. 
Hist,  of  Am.,"  V.  4;i8,  »i.     0.  II.  Hniitli  {ih.  411)  hns  inacciirately  given  credit  to  Tyng  for  this  exploit. 

'  Mr.  D.  Bryraner  ("('an.  Archives,"  188(1)  appearH  to  think  Wolcott  wan  governor  when  he  joined  the  expe- 
dition ;  the  t)e8t  authoritiea  mention  him  as  deputy  governor. 
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"  Good  God,"  he  said,  "  we  have  so  many  things  to  thank  yon  for,  that  time  will  be 
infinitely  too  short  to  do  it ;  we  must  therefore  leave  it  for  the  work  of  eternity.  Bless 
our  food  and  fellowship  upon  this  joyful  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen." 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Meserve,  who  originated  the  plan  of  moving  the  cannon  and 
heavy  material  of  war  by  sledges,  was  engaged  in  1 156  ia  the  expedition  commanded 
by  Abercromby  and  Winslow  and  subsequently  took  part  in  the  second  siege  of  Louis- 
bourg  in  charge  of  a  number  of  ship  carpenters  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  —  he  being 
himself  a  ship  carpenter  by  vocation  —and  died  there  from  an  attack  of  small  pox,  which 
also  carried  off"  many  others.  Colonel  Bradstreet  made  his  name  famous  in  after  years  by 
his  military  genius,  first  developed  in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.  He  became  governor  of 
Newfoundland,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  French 
Canada.  In  I'ZSO  he  took  and  destroyed  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario  which,  says  the 
eminent  historian  of  those  times,  was  "  the  heaviest  blow,  next  to  Louisbourg,  that  the 
French  had  yet  received,"  since  it  meant  that  "  their  command  of  Lake  Ontario  was  gone," 
and  "  New  France  was  cut  in  two  and  unless  the  severed  parts  could  speedily  reunite,  all 
the  posts  of  the  interior  would  be  in  imminent  jeopardy." '  Colonel  Richard  Gridley, 
who  was  the  artillery  man  of  the  Louisbourg  expedition  par  excellence,  distinguished  himself 
at  Bunker  Hill  when  in  later  times,  the  same  undaunted  class  of  men  who  followed 
Pepperrell  to  Capo  Breton  sto  id  so  successfully  the  shock  of  their  first  great  encounter 
with  the  regular  forces  of  England.  Brigadier-General  Waldo,  who  was  third  in  rank  at 
Louisbourg,  commanded  one  of  the  Maine  regiments  which  formed  part  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  that  Massachusetts  organized  in  1746  and  lt47  under  the  inspiration  of 
Shirley,  for  the  object  of  laying  siege  to  Crown  Point,  and  died  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  to  France.  Colonel  Titcomb 
who  gave  a  name  to  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  besieging  forces,  served  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  died  a  soldier's  death  in  the  memorable  battle  at  Lake  George, 
where  William  Johnson  -  of  New  York — a  nephew  of  Admiral  Warren  and  a  famous 
character  in  colonial  history — and  Phineas  Lyman  of  Connecticut — a  lawyer  by  profession 
and  a  soldier  by  the  necessity  of  those  times — defeated  the  Baron  Dieskau  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force  of  French  and  Indians. 

Nor  can  wo  well  pass  by,  in  this  connection,  the  name  of  another  officer — Captain 
Cobb  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment — who  afterwards  took  part  in  the  siege  of  1758,  and 
occupied  a  somewhat  prominent  place  in  the  early  history  of  Nova  Scotia.  Sylvanus 
Cobb  of  Plymouth,  New  England — sometimes  incorrectly  called  Sylvester — was  a  captain 
in  Gorham's  force.  It  is  said  that  his  company  was  the  first  that  appeared  in  Boston  in 
response  to  the  call  for  men  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  He  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  siege  and  subsequently  remained  in  the  public  service  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  commanded  a  provincial  armed  vessel  that  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  1747-8  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  In  1758  he  conducted  Wolfe  to  make  a  reccniiaissanco  of  Louisbourg.  As 
they  noared  the  shore  under  a  heavy  fire — the  General  and  Cobb  alone  standing  on  the 
deck,  the  latter  at  the  helm — General  Wolfe  observed  that  they  had  approached  as  near 


IxpO" 


'  rarkman,  "Monlciilm  ami  Wolfe,"  ii,  120. 

''  Usher  I'arpons  w  incorriKt  in  saying  (p.  ^51.')  tliat  Sir  W.  .lohnson  wns  appointed  "novornor  of  Upi)er  Cunada, 
1706."  General  Simcoo  was  lieutenant-governor  of  tlint  province  at  that  time.  Sec  "(.'yclopredia  if  Am.  Biog- 
raphy" (Art  Johnson)  where  the  inaccuracy  is  pointed  out. 
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as  he  wished  for  his  purpose.  Cobb  made  another  tack,  and  as  they  went  about  the  Gen- 
eral remarked,  "Well,  Cobb,  I  shall  not  doubt  that  you  will  arry  mo  near  enough." 
Cobb  went  back  to  Plymouth  after  the  campaign,  but  ho  was  heard  of  subsequently  at 
Liverpool,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  built  a  house.  He  died  of  a  prevalent 
epidemic  at  the  siege  of  Havana  in  1762,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  had  not  met  a  sol- 
dier's fate  at  the  cannon's  mouth.' 

The  leader  of  the  New  England  forces,  without  whoso  personal  popularity,  excellent 
judgment,  and  cool  courage  the  expedition  could  never  have  been  successful,  was 
rewarded  by  the  English  government  with  a  baronetcy,  the  first  distinction  of  the  kind 
ever  given  to  a  colonist.  His  subsequent  public  career  until  his  death  at  the  ago  of  sixty- 
three,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1759 — only  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
independ  nee — was  distinguished  by  the  same  fidelity  to  the  British  crown  and  affec- 
tion for  his  native  country,  that  had  induced  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  expedition  of 
1745  He  gave  up  his  time  and  expended  much  of  his  money  in  assisting  his  country- 
men in  their  effort  to  drive  Franco  from  America,  and  through  his  instrumentality  one  of 
the  finest  frigates  in  the  British  navy,  the  America,  was  built  in  a  shipyard  of  New  Eng- 
land and  a  royal  regiment  raised  to  assist  in  the  operations  in  North  America.  No  man  ever 
died  more  universally  regretted  in  the  English  colonies  than  this  eminent  representative 
of  the  sturdy  and  resolute  New  England  character.  He  died  before  he  saw  his  country 
precipitated  into  a  war  with  England  which  ho  loved  and  revered.  His  only  son  had 
died  in  early  manhood,  and  his  once  great  possessions,  which  stretched  for  nearly  thirty 
miles  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Saco,  were  scattered  by  confiscation  and  sale  anaong 
those  who  did  not  bear  his  name.  His  grandson,  "William  Pepperrell  Sparhawk,  whose 
mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  William,  and  who  had  b'.^en  adopted  by  his  grand- 
father as  heir  to  his  estate,  on  condition  of  dropping  the  name  of  Sparhawk,  was  permit- 
ted eventually  to  bear  the  title  as  a  reward  for  having  remained  faithful  to  England  during 
the  trying  times  before  the  war  of  independence.''  He  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
England — from  1775  to  1816,  when  he  died — where  ho  received  a  pension  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  always  noted  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality  to  all  his  countrymen  who 
claimed  his  aid  and  sympathy.  Two  of  the  older  Sir  William's  descendants  —  his 
daughter's  grandsons — in  later  times  were  "only  saved  from  the  poorhouse  by  the  bounty 


'  His  only  danghter  married  Colonol  VV.  Freeman  of  LiverjKX)),  N.8. ;  their  deduondants  are  well  known  in 
tlie  western  part  of  that  province.  His  younger  brother,  Jaboz,  also  settled  at  the  same  place.  8oe  Hissell's 
"History  of  I'lyinouth,"  189;  Miirdotih,"  Nova  Scotia,"  ii.  318;  Altins's  "Archives  of  N.S  ,"  182  n. 

'  In  more  than  one  American  account  of  Sir  \V.  Pepperrell  there  is  an  error  as  to  tho  way  the  grandson 
obtained  his  title.  Parsons  (p.  3:!7)  writes  of  the  old  baronet,  on  the  death  of  his  son  Andrew,  having  adopted  his 
grandson  "  as  heir  to  his  estate  and  title,"  and  adds  that  the  latter  actually  succeeded  to  tho  title  in  October,  1774. 
As  Sir  William's  only  son  died  unmarried,  and  his  grandson,  William  Sparhawk,  was  only  tho  second  now  of  his 
daughter,  the  title  became  extinct  on  his  death,  since  it  could  descend  by  heirs  male  alone.  If  the  grandson 
lind  had  a  legal  right  to  the  title,  it  would  have  descendod  to  him  in  17')0,  when  his  grandfather  died,  and  not,  as 
Parsons  says,  in  1775.  The  fact  is,  he  received  the  titio  fifteen  years  after  Sir  William's  death  as  -i  reward  for  his 
lldelity  to  Englii-h  connection.  Ho  inherited  the  estate  in  accordance  with  his  grandfather's  will,  and  assumed 
tho  name  of  PepiKirroll  by  an  act  of  tho  Massachusett's  legislature.  See  Ward's  account  of  tho  Pepperrells  in  thu 
apiiendix  (p.  (ilO)  to  "  .lournals  and  letters  of  Samnel  Curwen"  (ed.  of  1804),  In  Applcton's  "Cycle,  of  Am. 
Biog."  H  is  actually  stated  that  tho  grandson  assumed  his  grandfather's  title  by  an  act  of  the  colonial  legislature, 
when  nut  even  the  imperial  parliament  could  have  conferred  such  a  dignity— it  is  a  prerogative  of  the  sovereign, 
"  the  fountain  of  honour  "  under  tho  English  constitution. 
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of  some  individuals  on  whom  thoy  had  no  claim  for  favour." '  His  tomb  even  was 
neglected  for  years,  until  at  last  it  was  repaired  by  a  New  England  lady  who  claimed  a 
connection  with  his  family,  audit  is  now  ■u  object  of  interest  to  the  curious  tourists  who 
frequent  the  pleasant  summer  resort  that  has  grown  up  in  the  vicinity  of  his  old  home 
on  the  picturesque  shore  of  "  hundred  harboured  Maine."  ■ 

France  had  heard  with  dismay  of  the  loss  of  Capo  Breton  which  she  now  recognized 
as  the  key  to  her  possessions  on  the  St.  Lawreutuf,  and  made  two  cftbrts  to  recover  it 
before  the  war  closed  in  1748.  One  of  the  noblest  fleets  that  ever  sailed  from  the  shores 
of  France,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Duke  d'Anville,  was  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  while  on  its  way  to  the  island,  and  the  unfoi-tunate  admiral  himself 
died  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  while  counting  his  losses  in  the  harbour  of  Chebf^uctou.' 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious 
families  of  France,  immortalized  by  the  autnor  of  the  famous  maxims  and  memoirs 
which  still  remain  unequalled  for  their  literary  taste  and  style,  and  their  wealth  of  astute 
and  practical  philosophy.  While  distinguished  for  a  highly  cultured  mind,  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  experience  at  sea,  though  he  had  entered  the  naval  service  of  France  at  an 
early  age.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  disasters  that  overwhelmed  his  noble  fleet 
should  have  so  disturbed  his  sensitive  brain  as  to  cause  his  sudden  death.  Canadian  his- 
torians have  heretofore  given  his  place  of  burial  as  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  Halifax 
harbour,  generally  believed  to  be  George's  Island  where  Cornwallis  in  1849  landed  a 
number  of  settlers  and  a  fort  was  subseqixently  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  new  town. 
It  has,  however,  recently  come  to  light  that  the  duke's  body  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
for  any  long  time  on  English  soil.  It  appears  from  an  official  report  of  Monsieur  Desber- 
biers '  who  became  governor  of  Capo  Breton  after  its  formal  surrender  in  the  July  of  1749, 
that  he  obtained  a  promise  from  Colonel  Hopson,  the  English  governor  of  the  island,  that 
the  duke's  remains  should  not  be  disturbed  at  Chcbouctou,  but  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  Lotiisbourg,  if  the  place  of  burial  could  be  found.     This  promise,  the  French  governor 
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'  Parson's  "Life  of  IVpiwrroll,"  ;Ji'8. 

-'  8.  A.  Drake,  "Noolts  mul  Corners  of  tlie  Now  Kngland  Coast,"  (N.Y.,  187,"))  p.  147.  In  App.  IX  and  X  to  tlds 
work  is  giviii  a  l)il)llograpliical  and  critical  rcviiiw  of  the  Knj^lisli  and  Kroncli  autlioritios  on  tlio  sio^^oof  1745. 

■'  The  news  of  tlie  sailing  of  tliis  oxiwdilion  created  groat  consternalion-ln  New  Knuland,  and  towards  tlio  end 
of  Hoptomber,  says  an  eyo  witness,  Dr.Willlnm  Donsjlas-s,  antlior  of  "Summary  of  tlio  British  Settlenientx"  (Sec  App. 
X  to  tliis  work)  ''0400  men  from  tlie  country,  well  armed,  appeared  on  the  Boston  Common  ;  some  of  them  from 
Brooklield  travelled  700  miles  in  two  days,  each  with  a  pack  (in  wliich  was  provision  for  14  days)  of  al)out  a 
bushel  corn  weight."  Supplications  wont  up  from  all  tho  iHilpits  for  assistance  in  thu  Iiour  of  need,  and  Kov. 
Thomas  Princo,  who  hail  a  year  before  proacl'ud  a  Ihank'-giving  sermon  on  tho  fall  of  Louisbourg  (Seo  App.  X.) 
now  fervently  prayed  in  the  old  Soutli  Church  r.c  Boston,  when  ho  lioard  tho  windows  rattle  with  tho  coming  of  the 
storm. 

"  Oh  Tiord  !  we  would  not  advise,  This  was  tho  prayer  I  made. 

But  if  in  thy  |)rovidence  I'or  my  soul  was  all  on  (lame, 

A  tomijest  should  arise,  And  oven  as  1  prayed. 

To  drive  tlie  French  (leet  hence,  Tho  answering  tompist  ('anio. 

And  scatter  it  far  and  wide,  It  came  with  a  mighty  [uiwor, 

Or  sink  it  in  tho  sea  61iaking  the  windows  and  halU', 

We  should  be  satisliod.  And  lollini.'  tho  bell  in  tlio  lower, 

And  thine  tho  glory  bo."  As  it  tolU  ni  rumnalt). 

—From  Longfellow's  "Ballad  of  tho  French  Floti,"  October,  1740;  Mr.  Thomas  Princo  lo(iultur.     8oo  Prince's 
"Thanksgiving  Sormon  on  tho  Salvation  of  ( iod  in  1740"  (Boston,  1740.) 
'  (Juebec  Documents,  lii.  455-460. 

Soc.  11,  1801.    21). 
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informs  us,  was  promptly  kept.  The  ship  brand  Esprit,  in  the  month  of  September, 
brought  the  body  to  the  French  port,  where  it  was  received  with  all  the  honours  which 
were  due  to  the  rank  and  birth  of  so  distinguished  a  man.  It  was  buried  in  the  parish  or 
king's  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  with  all  the  solemn  ceremonial  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  here  his  dust,  in  the  course  of  years,  mingled  with  the 
ruins  of  the  citadel  which  was  levelled  to  the  ground  when  the  fortificationa  were  des- 
troyed in  1*760. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  did  not  cease  with  the  sudden  death  of  the  un- 
lucky duke.  His  successor,  M.  d'Estournelle,  committed  ;^uicide  in  a  fit  of  despondency, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  great  fleet  which  was  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  France  in  America 
returned  home  without  having  even  succeeded  in  capturing  the  half-ruined  fort  at  Anna- 
polis. Another  fleet  under  M.  de  St.  George  and  the  Marquis  de  La  Jonquiere — the  latter 
of  whom  had  accompanied  the  former  fleet  and  was  afterwards  governor  of  Canada — 
never  reached  its  destination  but  was  defeated,  as  already  stated,  off  Cape  Finisterre  by 
admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  and  it  was  for  his  services  on  this  occasion  that  Warren  was 
made  a  knigl    of  the  Bath. 

VI.  Review  of  events  from  the  kestoration  of  Cape  Breton  to  France  in  1748 

UNTIL  the  second  SIEQE  AND  TAKING  OF  lOUISBOURa  IN  1*758. 

But  while  storm  and  battle  kept  the  French  from  Cape  Breton,  English  diplomacy, 
careless  of  colonial  interests,  restored  the  island  lu  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-k  "Ihapelle  ' 
in  return  for  the  commercial  post  of  Madras  which  had  been  captured  by  the  French  in 
the  east  where  England  and  France  had  already  obtained  a  foothold.  It  is  asserted  that 
extremely  unfavourable  accounts,  given  of  the  island  by  Commodore  Knowles,-  who  suc- 
ceeded Pepperrell  and  Warren  in  the  government  of  Louisbourg,  had  some  influence  on 
the  British  ministry  in  Inducing  them  to  give  it  up  so  hastily ;  but  in  all  probability 
while  they  attached  little  importance  to  a  spot  which  they  believed  to  possess  a  barren 
soil  and  exposed  to  constant  fog  and  storm,  it  was  the  persistency  of  the  French  to  regain 
possession  of  so  valuable  a  bulwark  to  their  great  dominion  in  Canada  that  forced  the 
English  ministry  to  n  store  it  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  disheartened  at  the  results 
of  the  war  on  the  continent  and  inclined  to  call  a  truce. 

It  was  only  a  truce  in  Europe,  "  a  mere  pause  in  the  struggle,  during  which  both 
parties  hoped  to  gain  strength  for  a  mightier  conflict  which  they  saw  impending."  ^  In 
America  it  was  not  even  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  the  war  was  again  formally  pro- 
claimed botween  France  and  England  in  1*756.  If  we  briefly  survey  the  situation  previous 
to  the  great  contest  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Louisbourg,  and  in  the  loss  of 
Canada  to  France,  we  can  see  that  the  latter  had  been  steadily  aiming  for  years  to  attain 
the  supremacy  in  America.      During   the  two   decades  which   preceded  the  loss  of 

'  See  App.  XVI  to  this  work  for  text  of  tliis  treaty  so  far  as  it  relates  to  CajM  Breton. 

''  This  was  tlie  same  Knowles,  afterwards  Admiral,  who  on  a  visit  to  Boston  in  November,  1747,  sent  a,  press 
gang  ashore  to  seize  men  for  his  ships,  in  place  of  a  number  who  had  deserted  on  their  arrival.  A  serious  riot  was 
the  result,  and  Knowles  was  obliged  to  let  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  recruits  go,  while  ho  sailed  off  with  his  squadron. 
Hildreth,  "  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,"  ii.  309-400  ;  Hutchinson,  "  Hist,  of  Mass,,"  ii.  386-388. 

"  Green,  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  iv.  104. 
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Canada  she  was  fortunate  at  having  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that  country  men 
of  cool  judgment,  admirable  sagacity  and  national  ambition  like  La  Q-alissonniere, 
Duquesne  and  Montcalm.  The  bravest  of  them  all,  Montcalm,  was  destined  by  relentless 
fate  to  efface  forever  by  his  death  on  the  battlefield  those  plans  of  supremacy  in  America 
which  the  men  who  preceded  him  in  New  France  had  conceived  and  inscribed  on  the 
early  page  of  Canadian  history.  Ill-supported  as  La  Galissonnierc  and  Dnquesne  were 
by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  engaged  in  a  colossal  and  losing  struggle  in  Europe,  and 
more  ready  to  listen  to  the  blandishments  of  mistresses  like  the  false,  worthless  Pompa- 
dour, than  to  the  claims  for  aid  of  the  struggling  colonists  in  America,  they  carried  out 
their  design  of  establishing  France  in  America  with  great  skill  and  energy,  despite  the 
relatively  feeble  means  at  their  command.  We  have  already  seen  how  much  had  been 
achieved  before  the  first  fall  of  Louisbourg  in  establishing  forts  and  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  distant  possessions  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  confining  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  between  the  AUeghauies  and  the  sea.  If  we  take  up  a  map  of  the  contiiient 
as  it  appeared  seven  years  after  the  restoration  of  Capo  Breton  to  ^^rance,  we  see  clearly 
outlined  her  ambitious  designs  in  the  construction  of  forts  and  posts  at  particular  points, 
chosen  with  great  discretion,  on  the  great  lakes,  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Conscious  of  the  mistake  that  was  made  in 
restoring  Acadie,  they  now  claimed  that  its  limits  did  not  extend  beyond  the  isthmus  of 
Chignecto,  and  proceeded  to  construct  the  forts  of  Gaspereau  and  Beausejour  on  that  neck 
of  land,  and  also  one  on  the  St.  John  river,  so  that  they  might  control  the  land  and  sea 
approaches  to  Cape  Breton  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  Quebec,  enthroned  on  her 
picturesque  heights,  and  Montreal,  at  the  confluinice  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
held  the  keys  to  Canada.  The  approaches  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Riche- 
lieu were  defended  by  the  fort  of  St.  John,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  by 
the  more  formidable  works  known  as  Fort  Frederick  or  Crown  Point — to  give  the  better 
known  English  name — at  the  narrows  towaids  the  south.  The  latter  was  the  most  advanced 
post  of  the  French  until  they  built  Fort  Ticoaderoga  or  Carillon  on  a  high,  rocky  pro- 
montory at  the  head  of  Lake  Sacrament,  afterwards  called  Lake  George  by  General 
Johnson — a  sheet  of  water  always  famed  for  its  picturesque  charms.  At  the  foot  of  this 
lake,  associated  with  so  many  memorable  episodes  in  American  history.  General  Johnson, 
in  1755,  erected  Fort  William  Henry,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Fort  Edward  or  Lyman, 
at  the  groat  carrying  place  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson.  Returning  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  we  find  Fort  Frontenac,  already  mentioned,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario,  where  the  old  sleepy  city  of  Kingston  now  stands.  At  the  other  extremity 
of  this  lake  was  Niagara,  the  most  important  key  to  the  west.  At  Detroit,  Mackinaw 
and  the  Sault  the  French  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  great  lakes.  Their  commu- 
nications, then,  between  the  h  id  of  Lake  Superior  and  Quebec  wore  perfect,  but  between 
the  great  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  over  which  they  claimed 
exclusive  rights,  there  was  another  valley  which  became  of  great  importance  in  the 
execution  of  their  scheme  of  continental  dominion.  This  was  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
into  which  the  adventurous  men  of  Peniisylviiniii  anil  Virginia  wi'ic  alieady  .slowly  leu'l- 
ing  their  way  in  the  years  succeeding  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Virginia  had  received 
from  the  Iroquois  a  deed  which  gave  it,  as  its  rult^rs  believed,  a  sound  title  to  the  Great 
West,  and  a  company  was  already  formed  to  occupy  Ohio.     It  was  in  this  \  alley  that  we 
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find  the  famous  sou  of  Viryiniu.  G^eorgc  Washington,  first  entering  upon  the  theatre  of 
national  action,  and  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  his  coun*  -ymen  to  that  rich 
region.  The  astute  Duquosne,  in  furtherance  of  the  plans  of  his  able  predecessor.  La 
Galissonuiere,  built  posts  at  the  northwest  approachou  of  the  Ohio,  and  seized  the  Vir- 
ginian forxs  at  the  forks  of  the  river,  where  the  French  erected  a  fort  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  French  governor  of  the  day.'  The  French  and  English  colonies  joined 
issue  in  this  valley,  which  formed  so  necessary  an  avenue  of  communication  between 
Cana  la  and  Louisiana  ;  and  when  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  the  French  had  won 
the  mastery,  and  their  line  of  communications  was  complete  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  Acadie  and  Cape  Breton,  by  means  of  a  chain  of  forts  at  points  in  the 
Mississippi,  the  01  io  and  the  St.  Lawrence  valleys  ;  iu  fact,  from  New  Orleanfi  to  Lonis- 
bourg.^ 

The  French  Canadian  plans  were  developed  by  high  statesmanship  and  carried  out 
with  military  genius,  and  had  there  beeu  enough  men  in  Canada  to  hold  the  country 
and  contend  against  the  combined  forces  of  Euglaiid  ai;d  her  colonies,  the  dominion  of 
France  might  have  been  assured  in  America.  The  thirteen  colonies  might  well  fear  the 
future,  as  they  sa'y  their  security  threatened  by  the  pot  is  of  France  slowly  closing  around 
them,  shutting  them  out  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  on  the  v  y  to  confine  them  to  the  narrow 
range  of  country  which  they  occupied  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghanies.  Hap- 
pily for  the  future  destiny  of  the  English  colonies,  Canada  was  very  much  inferior  iu 
wealth  and  resources  to  those  countries,  and  incapable  of  carrying  on  a  long  and  exhaust- 
ive struggle,  while  France,  busy  .vith  her  ambitious  designs  in  Europe,  gave  but  a 
meagre  support  to  the  men  who  had  dreams  of  founding  a  mighty  empire  in  America. 
When  France  and  England  met  for  the  last  groat  struggle  in  America,  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies had  reached  a  poiiulptiou  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
negroes  in  the  south,  while  the  total  number  of  the  people  in  Canada  and  liouisiana  did 
not  exceed  eighty  thousand.  In  wealth  and  comfort  there  was  the  same  disproportion 
between  the  French  and  English  colonies.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in 
1753 — that  is  to  say,  of  the  imports  ar  d  exports — was  estimated  at  over  three  million  pounds 
sterling,  while  the  commerce  of  Canada  could  not  have  exceeded  half  a  million  of  pounds. 
The  combined  forces  of  Canadian  militia  and  regular  troops  were  always  much  inferior 
in  number  to  the  British  and  colonial  armies  when  united  for  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
with  the  support  of  a  powerful  fleet;  but  the  great  strength  of  the  French  colony  lay  in 
the  natural  barriers  between  the  Engli.sh  colonies  and  the  keys  to  New  France,  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  in  the  skill  with  which  the  approaches  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain 
had  been  defended  by  forts  at  every  important  point.      If  the  French  force  was  insiguifi- 

'  For  an  iiitercstint;  statement  of  the  Frencli  i)osts  in  Amorii'R  at  the  time  (  f  the  final  HtniKgle  for  tlie  Kiipre- 
maoy  on  the  continent,  t-wi  Hinsdale,  "  Tlie  Old  Nortliwesl,"  i.  04. 

''  Sue  Map  No.  1  of  Nortliorn  New  France,  Hhowing  tlie  position  of  the  Froiich  poHtH  ami  forts  from  T/ouislioiirt? 
to  the  MissiHsippi  and  the  Ohio,  with  the  dates  of  their  foundation.  I  am  indohtod  for  the  main  outline'*  to  tho 
map  given  in  I'arkinan,  "  Mor.tcahii  and  Wolfe"  vol.  i.  Hinsdale  ha.i  also  a  map  (vol.  i,  fioiili.spieco)  tjdving  daten 
efforts,  but  they  aro  not  quite  accurate.  For  instance,  tho  date  of  Montroiil  is  given  at  Kill,  whereas  M.do  Mai- 
Bonnouve  founded  Viile  Murie  in  1042.  (See  Faiilon,  "  Mistolro  do  la  Colonic  Frarnjiiiso  on  Canada,"  i.  41)0  et  saj.) 
No  doubt  Mr.  Hinsdale  has  been  misled  by  the  fact  that  Ciiamplaiu  in  1011  commenced  a  clearing  on  tho  island  of 
Montreal  at  a  iK)int  called  La  Place  Uoyale,  but  nothing  camo  of  his  scheme  of  making  an  cslahlishmont  there. 
It  was  on  the  same  spot  that  Maisonnenve  erected  tho  lirst  fort  for  the  prolo<'tion  and  shelter  of  his  litilo  colony. 
(Faiilon,  i.  124-131'.)    But  tliat  does  not  give  Champlain  any  valid  claim  to  be  the  founder  of  Ville  Marie. 
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cant  in  number,  they  were  as  a  rale  skilfully  managed,  and  in  tho  early  part  of  the 
struggle  the  English  had  no  commander  to  compan-  with  Montcalm  for  mil'tary  genius. 
If  there  had  been  even  a  quarter  million  of  people  in  Canada  the  contest  could  never 
have  ended  so  suddenly  on  the  heights  of  Quebec.  In  some  respecit  the  French  Cana- 
dians were  more  manageable  in  war  than  the  English  colonists.  They  had  none  of  that 
independence  of  feeling  and  disposition  to  rebel  against  military  discipline  that  was  often 
shown  by  the  English  colonists,  especially  of  New  England,  when  they  accompaaied  the 
regular  forces  on  a  campaign.  The  French  Canadians  were  always  ready  to  obey  the 
orders  of  thbir  military  governors  and  chiefs.  No  legislative  bodies  existed  in  Canada  to 
interfere  with  and  thwart  the  plans  and  orders  of  military  commanders,  but  the  whole 
Canadian  people  acted  as  a  unit  to  be  moved  and  directed  at  the  will  of  the  king's  officers. 
The  Indian  tribes  from  Acadia  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Five  Nations,  always  friendly  to  the  French  since  the  days  of  Cham- 
plain — Ihe  warm  allies  of  a  people  who  fraternized  naturally  with  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  unhappy  day  for  the  English  colonists  had  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
Canadians  been  able  to  arm  and,  under  the  skilful  generalship  of  wloutcalm,  swoop  down 
with  their  savage  allies  on  the  English  colonial  settlenients.  But  the  French  of  Canada 
were  never  able,  as  a  rule,  to  do  more  than  harass,  by  sudden  raids  and  skirmishes,  tho 
English  of  America,  and  at  no  time  in  colonial  history  was  the  capturi'  of  Boston  or  of 
New  York  by  a  land  force  )rom  Canada  among  the  possibilities.  The  great  curront  of 
active  thought  and  enterprise  which' do velopes  a  nation  was  always  with  the  English 
colonies,  and  though  large  schemes  of  ambition  stimulated  the  energies  of  the  bold  and 
adventurous  men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  France  were  entrusted  from  the  days  of 
La  Salle  to  those  of  Montcalm,  their  ability  to  found  a  new  empire  in  America  under  the 
lilies  of  France  was  ever  hindered  by  the  slow  development  of  the  French  settlements,  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  France  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
situation  on  this  continent,  and  by  their  refusal  to  carry  out  the  projects  of  men  like  the 
astute  La  Galissonniere,  who  at  once  recognized  the  consequences  of  such  neglect  and 
indifference,  but  found  no  one  ready  to  favour  his  scheme  of  establishing  large  settle- 
ments of  French  peasantry  in  Canada  and  Louisiana.  France,  we  see  now,  had  her  great 
opportunity  in  America,  and  lost  it  forever  at  Quebec  in  175!). 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  record  of  the  second  fall  of  Louisbourg — the  first  in  a  chain 
of  events  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Canada — it  is  necessary  that  we  should  brielly 
review  the  history  of  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  When  English  statesmen  were  informed  of 
the  mistake  they  had  made  in  restoring  Cape  Breton  to  France  with  such  reckless  haste, 
they  began  to  reflect  on  the  best  means  of  retrieving  it  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Shirley  and  other  colonists  they  set  to  work  to  bring  an  English  population  into 
Nova  Scotia  and  to  make  it  a  source  of  strength  instead  of  weakness  to  the  New  England 
communities.  In  1749,  the  year  of  the  formal  surrender  of  Louisbourg,  the  city  of 
Halifax  was  founded  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  long  known  in  Acadian  history  as 
Chebouctou — a  harbour  remarkable  for  its  spinioiisncss  and  ricaoiu  IVuui  ic  o  in  wiuUT. 
Here,  under  the  directions  of  Governor  Cornwallis.  a  towr.  slowly  grew  up  at  the  foot  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  which  was  in  later  times  crowned  by  a  noble  citadel,  above 
which  has  always  floated  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.    Then  followed  the  erection  of  a  fort 
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at  Chignccto,  known  as  Fort  Lawrence  in  honour  of  the  English  ofiicor  who  built  it — 
afterwards  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  one  of  the  commanders  at  Louisbourg  in  1758 — 
and  intended  to  be  a  protection  to  the  province,  constantly  threatened  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  who  were  always  numerous  at  the  French  posts  and  settlements  on  the  isthmus. 
The  French  constructed  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Missiquaeh  a  fort  of  five  bastions 
known  as  Beaus^jour,  and  a  smaller  one  at  Bay  Verte,  with  the  object,  as  previously 
stated,  of  keeping  up  communications  with  Louisbourg,  which  they  were  strengthening 
in  some  measure.  At  Fort  Beausiyour  the  treacherous  Le  Lout  re  continued  to  pursue  his 
insidious  designs  of  creating  dissatisfaction  among  the  French  Acadians  and  pressing  on 
them  the  necessity  of  driving  the  English  from  the  former  possessions  of  France.  In  the 
spring  of  1755  an  English  force  of  regular  and  colonial  troops,  chiefly  the  latter,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Monckton,who  has  given  his  name  to  a  prosperous  city  on  the  isthmus, 
and  of  Colonels  Winslow  and  Scott,  captured  the  two  French  forts,  and  took  a  s^od  many 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  considerable  number  of  Fren(;h  Acadians,  induced  by  the 
French  to  assist  in  the  dofeu(:e  of  IJeauscjour.  IjC  Loutre  succeeded,  during  the  confusion 
on  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  in  evading  capture,  but  only  to  find  himself  eventually  taken 
prisoner  by  an  English  ship  while  on  his  way  to  1'' ranee,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Jersey, 
where  he  was  kept  in  confinement  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  from  that  time  disap- 
pears from  colonial  history.'  During  this  same  year  General  Braddock  met  with  his 
terrible  disaster  in  the  forests  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  Ohio  valley  was,  for  the 
time  being,  secured  to  the  French.  An  expedition,  led  by  Shirley  against  Fort  Niagara, 
never  reached  its  destihiitiou  through  various  misadventures,  and  another  force  under 
Johnson  and  Lyman  defeated  Dieskau,  but  was  unable  to  achieve  the  object  for  which  it 
was  formed,  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point.  But  the  most  memorable  event  of  the  year, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  warm  controversy  betweeu  French  and  English  historians 
and  the  theme  of  one  of  the  most  afFecting  poems  in  the  English  language,  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Acadian  French  from  Nova  Scotia.  When  Halifax  was  founded  it  was  decided, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  bring  the  Acadians  more  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
English  authorities.  They  had  probably  increased  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  at  least 
ten  thousand  souls,  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  Annapolis  valley,  on  the  Gaspereaux 
and  Avon  rivers,  at  Grand  Pre,  at  Mines,  and  at  Chignecto.  When  they  were  asked  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  by  (rovernor  Lawrence,  they  refused  to  do  so  imless  it  was 
qualified  by  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  at  any  time  to  take  up  arms. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  many  years  before  a  considerable  number,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  the  same  people  had  taken  this  qualified  oath,  although  no  one  had  legal  authority  to 
make  such  a  condition  with  them.-    The  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  tht  presence  of  so 

'  Dr.  Akins  in  one  of  liis  notos  to  liis  "  Selections  from  Nova  Heotia  Public  Docnmonts  "  (p.  178)  fe-ivea  a  resum6 
of  the  loading  facts  in  tlie  life  of  tlii.s  invuterute  foe  of  Ivii^land,  wlio  made  nse  of  llie  Aradiunamostniiscnipulously 
to  carry  out  liis  insidious  desigti.s  of  driving  tlio  Kngll.sli  from  Acadia.  I'arliuum  in  descriljing  'lis  diaracter 
(Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i.  11">,  114)  says  lie  "was  a  man  of  l)oundles.s  opotism,  a  violent  spirit  of  domination,  an 
intense  hatred  of  the  Knt-'lisli,  and  a  fanaticism  that  stopi^d  at  nothing.'."  Ho  aiiiiears  to  have  been  a  treacherous 
soldier  in  the  guise  of  a  jiriest.  His  ecclesiastical  sui)eriorH  rebuked  'lim  in  vain-hecarod  little  for  their  approval, 
and  looked  only  to  the  supiwrt  of  the  military  chiefs  like  (ialissoniere,  who  encouraged  him  in  his scliumes  against 
England. 

'"In  a  single  instance— in  1 7'-".)— Governor  Philips  secured  from  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  Annapolis 
river  an  unconditional  suhmissinn  ;  but  with  this  exception  the  French  would  never  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
without  an  express  exemption  from  all  liability  to  bear  arms.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  concession  was 
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large  a  body  of  pooplo,  undoubtedly,  and  naturally,  in  Hymputhy  with  the  French,  had 
always  created  among  the  English  coloniNls,  waH  not  only  intensilit'd  by  th»!  obstinacy  of 
the  Acadians  in  this  particular,  but  by  the  knowledge  that  a  number  ol  them  hud  been 
actually  Captured  at  Fort  Heauscjour  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  people  of  Kngland 
were  much  prejudiced  against  them,  and  believed  that  they  could  neverenjoy  any  security 
while  the  Acadians  continued  to  maintain  their  attitude  of  nominal  neutrality,  but  actually 
of  secret  hostility  to  lilngland.  They  had  always  supplied  Louisbourg  with  provisions 
and  helped  to  build  the  French  forts  on  the  isthmus,  and  it  was  dif]i('ult  for  Lawrence 
and  his  ofTiccrs  to  obtain  any  assistiince  from  them  in  the  same  way.  The  war  between 
the  French  and  English  had  never  really  ceased  in  America,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
the  hollow  truce  in  Europe  would  be  broken  at  any  moment ;  and  in  the  presence!  of  the 
great  danger  that  threatened  the  English  colonics,  they  had  some  ground  for  fearing  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  people  who  assumed  the  extraordinary  and  unjustiflable  posi- 
tion of  neutrals  in  a  cotmtry  which  was  England's  by  rights  of  conquest  and  treaty,  and 
where  they  could  and  did  enjoy  an  amount  of  political  and  religious  liberty  which  no 
Protestant  enjoyed  in  Catholic  Europe.  The  lilnglish  authorities  refused  to  allow  them 
time  to  remove  to  French  territory  under  the  natural  fear  that  such  a  step  would  only 
directly  strengthen  the  French  in  Canada.  The  position  of  this  people  in  Aiuidia,  it  is  well 
to  remember,  would  have  been  very  ditferent  from  that  afterwards  occupied  by  the  French 
Canadians  during  the  war  of  independence.  In  tht^  one  <;ase  it  was  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  their  old  mother  France,  and  it  would  have  been  diihcult  for  them  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  emissaries,  who  would  be  certainly  urging  them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  regime.  Their  neutrality,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would 
have  been  extremely  trying ;  indeed,  in  this  last  supremo  st  ugglo  thi^ir  hearts  would 
load  them  to  take  a  part.  In  the  second  case,  France  had  disappcuvred  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  from  the  new  world,  and  the  war  was  between  England  and  her  own  children 
in  America,  and  there  was  no  possible  hope  of  restoring  the  old  days  of  French  dominion, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  saw  in  the  Quebec  Act  the  evident;e  of  a  unanimous 
desire  to  treat  them  justly.  But  while  there  are  some  extenuating  circumstances  to  miti- 
gate the  unfavourable  verdict  which  history  secnns  generally  disposed  to  pass  against  the 
English  authorities  for  this  hasty  exiiatrialion  of  the  Acadian  Fremh  from  their  homes  in 
their  old  Acadian  land  where  they  had  been  living  since  the  days  of  J)e  Poutrincourt  and 
La  Tour,  one  will  always  regret  that  the  men  who  represented  England  in  those  days  had 
not  run  a  risk  on  the  side  of  human  clemency,  rather  than  have  driven  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  from  their  pleasant  homes  by  the  sides  of  the  beautiful  bays 
and  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  scattered  them  far  and  wide  among  the  English  colonies, 
where  they  were  so  many  sad-hearted  exiles  and  unwelcome  strangers,  to  whom  charity 
too  often  doled  out  a  pittance  with  a  reluctant  hand. 

In  1756  the  war  between  France  and  England  was  i)ublicly  proclaimed.  In  Europe, 
the  four  great  powers  of  France,  Spain,  Russia  and  Austria  combined  to  crush  Frederick 
the  Great,  whose  sole  ally  was  England.  The  basis  of  the  present  Gorman  Empire  was 
laid  on  the  field  of  Rossbach  where  the  great  representative  of  Protestantism  der<Mt'(l  mid 
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never  made  by  anyone  in  uutliority  ;  anJ  ia  tlie  two  iiistanueB  in  'vliich  it  was  apparently  granted  by  subordinate 
officers,  their  action  was  repudiated  by  their  suiieriors."  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  art.  on  "The  Struggle  in 
Acadia  and  Cape  Breton,"  v.  409. 
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almost  annihilated  tho  French  army  by  an  effort  of  the  most  remarkable  military  genins 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  but  it  is  not  in  the  old  world,  with  its  conflict  of 
dynasties  and  national  ambitions,  that  the  war  resiilted  in  consequences  of  the  most 
moment  to  mankind.  If  Frederick  prepared  the  way  for  the  unity  of  Germany  by  his 
successes,  we  must  at  the  same  time  place  among  tho  results  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  the 
conquest  of  that  wondrous  eastern  empire  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  attracted  the 
admiration  of  natloL's  India  with  its  great  shrines  of  faiths,  which  were  old  when  Chris- 
tianity came  to  purify  the  world  by  its  humanizing  influences,  with  its  glittering  stcies 
of  diamonds  and  its  barbaric  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  to  excite  the  rapacity  of  con- 
quering armies,  with  its  palaces  and  monuments  of  curious  architectural  skill — India  was 
won  at  Plassy  by  the  genius  of  Olive  ;  and  now  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas  an  English 
viceroy  represents  English  order  and  law  in  his  white  marble  palace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hughli.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  victory  of  Plassy  there  was  living  in 
this  eastern  palace  a  viceroy '  who  had  come  there  direct  from  the  old  French  province  in 
America, — from  that  Canadian  country  wh'ch,  under  the  rule  of  England,  has  grown  up 
to  a  vast  dominion  extending  between  two  oceans  since  the  days  when  it  was  won  on  the 
field  of  Abraham  uy  Wolfe,  whose  name  must  always  be  associated  with  Quebec  just  as 
the  memory  of  Clive  must  ever  live  in  the  great  province  of  Bengal.  India,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  the  heritage  of  the  war  which  drove  France  from 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

Whilst  Frederick  was  laying  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  which  was  a  century 
later  to  hurl  a  French  emperor  from  his  throne  and  inflict  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  pride 
of  France,  the  conflict  between  England  and  her  great  rival  in  America  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  incapacity  of  English  commanders  on  land  and  sea.  Earl  Loudoun  ^ 
the  commander-in-chief,  arranged  a  campaign  against  the  French  on  Lake  Champlain  and 
against  Louisbourg  which  ended  only  in  disaster  and  hixmiliation  for  England.  Tho  forts 
at  Oswego,  the  most  important  on  the  frontiers  of  the  English  colonics,  and  always 
regarded  with  great  disfavour  by  the  French  who  occupied  Fort  Frontenacoa  the  opposite 
side  of  Lake  Ontario,  were  successfully  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Montcalm.  Tho  ener- 
getic French  general  then  proceeded,  a  year  later,  to  storm  Fort  William  Henry  and  largely 
owing  to  tho  incapacity  or  pusillanimity  of  Oeneral  Webb  who  could  have  marched  to  tho 
assistance  of  tho  besiegi  d  from  I'^ort  Edward,  the  bravo  Scotch  olficer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monro,  then  in  command  of  this  important  defence  of  the  northeastern  frontier,  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  After  tho  capitulation  of  this  fort  a  large  number  of  helpless  men, 
women  and  children  were  barbarously  murdered  by  tho  body  of  Indians  that  accom- 
panied the  B'rench — one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  American  history,  which  must  always 
dim  the  lustre  of  Montcalm's  victories,  though  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
French  general  himself  was  not  responsible  for  the  treachery  of  his  Indian  allies,  but 
used  his  most  earnest  eflbrts — even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life— to  save  the  English  when 
the  savages  we^-e  mad  with  lust  for  the  blood  of  their  enemies.' 

'  Tills  e\m'M  roforenco  hero  Is  to  IjOuX  Dufierln,  who  was  a  very  popular  governor  (jenoral  of  ("aniula  from  1872 
lo  1H7H,  biit  in  addition  to  Msn  two  other  distlngiiishoil  govoriiorHgyiiHnil  have  oi'cupiod  tho  samo  exallod  posi- 
tlon--lionl  El>?ln  thirty  joarK  a^n,  and  tho  .Mariiuo<s  of  l.aimdowne  hIiuo  18HS. 

''  Of  whom  It  was  said  "  ho  Im  liUo  St.  Guorge  on  tho  sl^tni;  always  on  liorHobauk,  hut  novor  ridos  on,"  Frank- 
lin's Antoblonraiihy  (Sparks),  vol.  I.  p.  1*19. 

■'  Sue  Parknian's  Kraphlu  acconnt  of  this  dlsgriu'efiil  atl'alr,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfo,"  i,  174-6.1 1.  Capl.  .lonathan 
Carver  has  a  narrative  of  the  massacre  ( '  Travels  through  the  Interior  Tarts  of  North  America,"  ed.  of  1770,  pp. 
206-308),  to  which  he  nearly  f>.'!l  a  victim. 
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At  sea  the  results  were  equally  discouraging  for  the  English.  Fifteen  ships  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Holbourne,  and  twelve  thousand  troops 
under  the  command  of  Earl  Loudoun  himself,  assembled  in  the  har- 
bour of  Halifax  in  the  July  of  1757,  but  owing  to  the  absence 
energy  and  celerity  of  movement  from  the  very  day  the  project 
decided  upon  in  England,  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in 
America,  the  French  were  able  to  get  reinforcements  of  ships  and  men  into  Louisbourg,  and 
the  English  admiral  and  general  came  to  the  resolve— so  strange  for  Englishmen  in  time  of 
war — to  run  no  risk  in  attacking  the  fortress.  Loudoun  returned  to  New  York  but  too 
late  to  retrieve  the  injury  he  had  done  to  the  northern  colonies  by  withdrawing  so  large  a 
force  from  the  frontier  at  a  critical  period,  when  Montcalm  was  marchingon  Fort  William 
Henry  with  such  unfortunate  results  for  the  English  interests.  Holbourne  sailed  with 
his  fleet  for  Louisbourg,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  half- hearted  attempt  to  draw  the  French 
fleet,  then  safely  moored  under  the  guns  of  the  town,  into  an  engagement  even  the  ele- 
ments combined  against  him,  and  when  he  had  lost  a  number  of  his  vessels  on  the  rocky 
Cape  Breton  coast,  he  returned  to  England  to  tell  the  story  of  his  discreditable  failure.' 
It  was  time  indeed  that  the  genius  of  Pitt  should  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  qualities  of  a  mere  political  trickster  like 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  not  those  that  could  save 
England  in  this  hour  of  her  necessity,  when  her  colonies 
in  America  were  threatened  by  the  intrepidity  and  skill 
of  the  men  who  were  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  bold 
designs  of  France  with  the  limited  resources  that  their  country  placed  in  their  hands. 
Pitt  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary  at  this  national  crisis.  His  impassioned  eloquence 
touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  self-confidence  inspired 
hopefulness  in  all  those  with  whom  he  conferred.  His  cool  judgment  and  energy  of  char- 
acter enabled  him  to  carry  out  successfully  the  bold  designs  his  fertile  brain  conceived. 
His  popularity  rested  not  on  the  favour  of  the  aristocracy,  but  on  \he  support  of  the  great 
middle  class  of  the  people.  It  happened  with  England  then,  as  it  happens  almost  always 
in  a  great  national  emergency.  The  necessities  of  the  times  gave  birth  to  a  man  capable 
of  coping  successfully  with  the  dilliculties  of  the  situation.  It  was  Pitt's  good  fortune  to 
control  the  destinies  of  England  at  a  time  when  she  was  entering  on  the  most  remarkable 
epoch  of  her  history  ;  an  epoch  which  was  to  be  famous  for  victories  in  Asia  and  America, 
would  place  her  in  the  foremost  rank  of  nations,  and  make  her  the  centre  of  a  vast 
colonial  empire  such  as  the  world  never  saw,  even  in  the  days  when  Rome  was  mistress.' 
When  Pitt  was  recalled  to  office  in  July  1757,  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  humilia- 
tion of  England  through  the  incompetency  of  Holbourne,  Loudoun  and  Webb,  and  the 


'  See  App.  X,  (last  pnrni?riii)li,)  to  lliia  work  for  reforonco  tonntlioritics  on  tins  nnfortunnte  ox^le(lition. 

■  "When  lliotlisftBtors  of  tlie  wurdrovo  Ncv-i'iistle  from  olUoo,  in  Nov.,  ITOd,  J'ilt  liaranio  soiTotary  of  stiilo, 
l)rinnlng  with  lilni  into  ollloo  liis  relftlivcs,  (loorgo  (ironviUn  iind  Lord  'I'oiuplo,  us  well  i\s  Clmrles  Townsliend  *  » 
Tho  House  wns  fnll  of  NewoBStlo's  croiitnreK,  tlio  King  luilod  1dm,  imd  only  four  monllis  nftor  tiikinir  oHice  l\o  wiis 
forced  to  resign.  The  Duke  of  ('uml)Prliind  insinl(\d  nn  his  ■liHiuisial  in  \|iril,  17.">7,  licCnv  '  r  \\..iiM  >\.\\\  in  iul>e 
tho  command  in  (iermiiny.  In  .inly,  however,  it  wiis  neicBsiiry  (o  recidl  him.  Tlio  fniluro  of  Newcastle's  nttompt 
to  construct  nn  ndministriition  forced  the  duke  to  a  junction  with  hiH  riviil,  nnd  while  Newcnatio  took  the  head  of 
tho  treasury,  Pitt  again  hecume  secretary  of  state."  Groen,  "  Hist,  of  (lie  English  people,"  iv.  177.  Tlio  Bttine 
hlBtorlnn  has  un  excoUont  review  of  I'ltl's  character  and  ability,  pp.  177-181!. 
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year  1*J5*J  closed  with  Montcalm  triumphant  in  America.  But  while  France,  governed 
by  an  impure  woman,  neglected  to  give  adequate  support  to  her  brave  sons  in  Canada, 
England  rallied  to  the  support  of  Pitt  and  the  whole  nation  felt  a  confidence  in  the  future 
which  it  had  not  felt  for  many  years  under  the  administration  of  his  predecessors.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  Pitt  contentijd  himself  with  giving  the  largest  possible  subsidies  of 
money  to  his  great  ally,  Frederick,  and  by  entrusting  the  command  of  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  forces  to  the  best  of  his  generals,  Ferdinand  Prince  of  Brunswick,  in  placo.  of 
tha  incompetent  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  victories  of  Rossbach,  Leuthen  and  Minden 
were  the  answers  that  Frederick  gave  to  the  great  English  minister  for  the  confidence  he 
reposed  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  four  great  powers,  then  combined  with  Saxony  to 
destroy  Prussia  and  bring  England  to  the  feet  of  France,  by  invading  her  territory  and 
marching  into  her  very  capital .  Hanover  was  saved  by  the  memorable  victory  on  the 
Weser,  and  England  was  spared  the  humiliation  and  perils  of  an  invasion  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  French  fleet  by  Admiral  Hawke  in  Quiberon  Bay. 


yi!!;ii: 
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VII.    Siege  and  Taking  ok  Louisbourg  in  1758  by  Amherst  and  Boscawen. 

While  the  military  genius  of  Frederick  and  the  inspiring  statesmanship  of  Pitt  were 
successfully  thwarting  the  ambitious  plans  of  France  and  her  allies  in  Europe,  the  Eng- 
/f   yf        yy  lish  minister  had  decided   on  a  vigorous  campaign  in 

y   /^    /(   yy     ^  America.'     With  that  intuitive  sagacity  which  he  poss- 

\  Jy^  iy^7}iyJuy^  ff    "  '      6ssed  above  most  men  for  recognising  ability  in  others 
yy  for  the  purpose  in  view,   he  chos<>   General  Amherst, 

/^  Admiral  Boscawen  tiud  Brigadi(U'-Geueral  Wolfe  as  pos- 

sessing those  qualities,  the  want  of  which  in  Loudoun  and  Holbourno  had  brought  disaster 
upon  the  English  arms.     Unhappily  he  was  forced,  for     ^^ 

the  time  being,  by  strong  influences  around  him  to  retain  C)    ,    f/CJ^  C.^^^**^'^''^^ 
General  Abercromby  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  (jxpedit-  ^        ^'^  ' 

ions  in  America,  but  he  hoped  with  others  that  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  Lord  Howe 
C-^.^s>  ^  ^       would  luH'p  up  the  courage  of  the 

^^^y^T^Z,^^       ^^^^jH-^'iA^^^'^'*''^^^^  army,    and  prevent  any   blunders 

on  the  part  of  the  slow  and  obtuse 
soldier  in  command.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  which  opened  in  1758  was  to  send  three 
expeditions  simultaneously  against  the  thn^e  all  important  French  positions  held  by  the 
French  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  on  Lake  Ohnmplaiu  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. General  Forbes,  a  resolute  Scotch  veteran,  was  to  march  on  Fort  Duquesne, 
General  Abercrombie  was  to  lay  siege  to  Crown  Point  and  Ticouderoga,  and  General 
Amherst  with  Admiral  Boscawen  was  to  attacsk  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  which  was 
acknowledged  as  the  key  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  That  formidable  fortress  once  rodu(!ed, 
the  French  would  have  no  place  of  rendezvous  at  the  mouih  of  the  gulf,  and  the  English 


'  "He  [Pitt]  full  that  the  stiiko  he  was  playing  for  was  snmethinu  vaotor  than  Britain's  standing  among  the 
powors  of  Europe.  lOven  while  ho  lUtackod  Fio(l«ri<'k  in  ( iorniany,  liin  oyo  was  not  on  tho  WoBer  hut  on  the  IltulHon 
and  St.  Lawrence."  Groen,  "Hist,  of  the  KngliHh  I'uople,"  Iv.  lO.').  See  I'urkiniin,  "Monti-alm  and  Wolfe,"  i.  30, 
40 ;  il.  380. 
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fleet  and  army  could  proceed  with  greater  security  to  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Oanada, 
on  whose  rocky  heights  the  French  believed  themselves  almost  impregnable. 

Whilst  Louisbourg  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  English  until  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Ohapelle,  they  had  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls  besides  erecting  a  large  wooden 
barracks  in  the  Queen's  bastion,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations in  any  essential  respects.  When  the  French  regained  possession  of  the  town, 
the  engineer  Franquet  was  sent  out  by  the  government  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  more  capable  to  resist  the  attack  which  they  knew  must  bo  made  upon  it  some  time 
or  another.  An  additional  battory  of  twenty  gitus  was  erected  at  Point  Rochefort,  and 
another  at  the  lighthouse  to  command  the  shipping  and  assist  the  island  battery  in  pro- 
tecting the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Both  of  these  defences  had  been  contemplated  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  works,  but  they  were  not  constructed  when  Louisbourg  was  first 
besieged  by  the  New  England  troops.  The  original  plan  also  contemplated  a  battery  of 
fifteen  guns  near  the  entrance,  to  the  southwest  of  the  careening  cove,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  built  before  the  second  siege.  Between  the  Maurepas  and  Princess 
bastions  there  was  constructed  a  curtain  of  masonry  and  another  between  the  Princess 
and  the  Queen's  bastion,  as  those  were  relatively  weak  portions  of  the  defences.  It  may  be 
that  Franquet  was  not  well  qualified  to  perform  the  task  assigned  to  him,  but  at  all  events 
there  is  some  probability  in  the  accusation  which  French  writers  have  made  that  there 
was  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  works,  as  well  as  peculation 
practiced  by  the  oflicials  generally.'  On  the  whole,  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  there  were  doubtless  defects  in  the  fortifications,  from  the  causes  just  stated,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  were  in  a  much  better  condition  to  stand  a  prolonged  siege  than  in 
1745.  The  fortifications  were  well  defended  by  cannon  and  mortars,  and  there  was  a  large 
fleet  in  the  port  and  a  considerable  force  of  regular  soldiers  and  militia  in  the  town, 
although,  as  the  issue  proved,  the  whole  strength  of  Louisbourg  was  quite  unequal  to 
keep  up  a  defence  for  any  length  of  time  against  the  military  skill  which  led  the  English 
army  and  fleet.  Had  France  been  able  to  cope  with  England  on  the  sea,  Louisbourg 
might  never  have  fallen  and  Canada  have  been  saved  to  France,  or,  at  all  events,  it  would 
not  have  passed  so  easily  into  the  possession  of  England.  The  fleets  that  were  intended 
for  the  relief  of  Canada  were  intercepted  and  defeated  by  the  naval  skill  and  indomitable 
courage  of  the  English  sailors.  The  incompetency  and  pusillanimity  shown  by  IIol- 
bourne,  when  it  was  contemplated  to  attack  Louisbourg  in  1757,  were  very  rare  in  Eng- 
lish naval  annals.  Indeed,  Admiral  Byng  was  sacrificed  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  day 
that  if  English  sailors  were  beaten  there  must  be  gross  negligence  or  cowardice,  only  to 
be  wiped  out  by  disgrace  and  death.  In  1757,  Admiral  Osborn  prevented  a  French  fleet 
from  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  its  way  to  Americm,  whih'i  Admiral 
Hawko  forced  another,  just  sailing  to  Louisbourg,  to  find  protection  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort  of  Aix  and  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Charente.  Had  these  naval  expeditious 
reached  Canada,  Quebec  and  Louisbourg  might  have  long  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Eng- 
lish naval  and  military  forces,  but  happily  for  Boscawen  ami  Amherst,  only  a  few  ships 
had  arrived  at  Louisbourg  before  the  Knglish  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarus  Bay  at  daybreak 
on  the  2nd  of  June. 

'  Hoe  Uio  very  unfuvmirAble  oslinmto  nf  b'ranquot  uiul  the  oilli^inln  generally  Id  a  memoir  attributed  to  a  Seotoh 
Buldior  nl'  fortune,  Clieviilier  .lohiwlone— App.  IX  to  this  work. 
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When  this  event  happened,  there  were  in  the  harbour  fourteen  French  men  of  war ;  two 
carrying  "74  guns  each,  four  64,  one  50,  three  36,  one  32,  one  30,  and  two  16,  or  an  aggregate 
of  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  guns.  Neaily  three  thousand  men  composed  the  crew  of 
these  vessels,  which,  had  they  been  managed  with  the  same  intrepidity  and  sk»il  which 
the  garrison  of  the  town  displayed,  Amherst  and  Bosca\ven  would  have  found  the  task 
before  them  much  less  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  governor  and  commandant.  Chevalier 
Drucour,  >ad  under  his  orders  a  regular  force  of  about  three  thousand  four  hundred  men, 
besides  officers,  and  seven  hundred  militia  drawn  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
beside  a  considerable  band  of  Indians  whoso  exact  number  has  not  boen  ascertained,  but 
probably  exceeding  three  hundred  in  all.'  In  addition  to  these  fighting  forces,  there  was 
in  the  town  a  population  of  four  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and  children  belonging 
to  Louisbourg  and  adjacent  harboiirs.  Since  1749,  when  the  island  was  given  up  to  the 
French,  the  French  population  of  the  island  had  considerably  increased,  and  there  were 
altogether  in  1158  from  three  to  four  thousand  people  living  at  Louisbourg,  Port  Tou- 
louse, Spanish  Harbour,  St.  Anne's,  Mira,  He  Madame,  Inganiche,  and  Labrador  as  the 
Bras  d'Or  was  then  called.  Communication  had  been  opened  with  Port  Toulouse,  the 
most  populous  and  flourishing  settlement  outside  of  Louisbourg,  at  a  very  great  expense, 
by  the  Count  de  Raymond,  when  governor  of  Capo  Breton,  but  all  the  writers  who  refer 
to  this  subject  unite  to  condemn  it  as  a  useless  expenditure,  calculated  to  give  facilities 
to  an  enemy  to  attack  Louisbourg  by  land  and  obtain  possession  of  the  heights  which 
command  the  town.  The  town  was  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  military  stores,  as 
the  English  found  after  the  capitulation.  The  walls  were  defended  by  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  cannon  and  seventeen  mortars,  and  there  were  forty-four  large  cannon  in  reserve 
for  a  time  of  need. 

The  English  naval  and  military  ibrces  that  made  thei."  appearance  off  the  Bay  of 
Gabarus  on  that  June  day  were  the  most  formidable  in  ships,  men  and  armament  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Dominion.  The  naval  force  was  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  frigates,  a  sloop  or  corvette,  and  two  fire- 
ships,  which  carried  in  the  aggregate  eighteen  hundrrd  guns,  and  was  under  the  orders 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Boscawen,  who  hoisl-^d  his  flag  as  admiral  of  the  blue  on  the  Namur, 
a  noble  ship  of  ninety  guns.  The  second  in  authority  was  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  vice-admiral 
of  the  white,  whose  pennant  flow  from  the  masthead  of  the  Royal  William,  a  ship  of 
eighty  guns.  One  hundred  and  twenty  transports  carried  a  train  of  artillery  and  some 
companies  of  colonial  rangers  and  of  carpenters  —  the  latter  under  the  Colonel  Meserve 

'  Tliu  Fntiu'li  Torces,  oxclusive  of  !nlial)itiiii(M  and  Iiulinns,  worn  composed  oh  followH: 

Men. 

Twenty-fonr  eomponies  of  inftintry  luiil  two  conipanios  of  nrlillory  1/200 

Tlie  8e(U)nd  lliilliiliiin  of  tlie  l{t<p;iniontof  Vulontnlres  Klriui^era U(iO 

"                                     "              Artois 500 

"                                     "              ]5imrnot?ne 450 

"                                     "              CiiinbiHB finO 

Totftl 3,400 

Urown  ("  lliHt.  of  ra|xi  liwtnn  ")  nnd  rnrkninii  ('' Montcniiii  and  Wolfe  ")  dilfer  hh  to  the  iinmlior— tlie  former 
K'lvinK '1,400  and  tlio  latter  ,'!,(iS().  Miirilocli  ('' lliHt.  of  Novn  Kcotia")  agrees  with  lirown.  The  ntitlior  of  the 
ncconnl  of  the  hIokp,  Konorally  attribiitoil  to  Chovftllur  .loliiD'tonp,  (hoo  App.  IX  to  thin  work)  places  the  strenKth  of 
the  regiments  at  3,740  ("  (Quebec  Doc,"  iii.  48fi.) 
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already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  first  siege.  These  forces  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Groneral  Amherst,  and  were  dividbd  into  three  brigades,  under  the  orders  of 
Brigadier-Generals  Whitmore,  Lawrence  and  Wolfe,  respectively.' 

The  expedition  reached  its  destination  full  of  i  ithusiasm  and  without  any  accident 
after  leaving  Halifax.  Soldiers  and  sailors  had  complete  confidence  in  their  ofiicers,  among 
whom  Wolfe  already  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  for  his  great  courage,  his  remark- 
able resolution  and  energy,  despite  his  feeble  health,  and  his  determination  to  win  fresh 
laurels  for  his  country  on  a  continent  where  its  armies  had  so  far  met  with  few  suc- 
cesses. The  issue  proved  that  Pitt  had  made  a  wise  choice  when  he  took  that  young 
soldier  as  the  hope  of  England  in  the  conflict  which  was  now  to  be  fought  out  to  the 
bitter  end  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Although  the  fleet  arrived  ofl"  Gabarus  Bay  on  the  2nd  of  June,  it  was  not  until  the 
8th  of  the  same  month  that  a  landing  could  be  olFeci.;a.  It  is  rarely  that  there  is  no  surf 
rolling  on  the  noble  beach  of  shingle  and  sand  that  stretches  for  several  miles  around  the 


'  Tlio  followiiii;  is  a  lixlof  tlio  sliip!)  composing  tho  Kii^^lisli  tluet : 


Tlio  Naiiiur 90  guns 

Hoyiil  William...  HO     " 
I'rincess Amelia..  80      " 


Teri'iblo 74 

Northiunberlaiul..  70 

Vanguard 70 

Oxford  70 

Ilurford 70 

Soniursot 70 

Lancaster 70 


f  Admiral  tlio  Hon.  E.  Uoscawon. 
••   I  Capt.  Uuckle. 

f  Kear-Admiral  .Sir  Clias.  Hardy. 
'    I  Capt.  Evans. 

f  C'ommndoro  I'hilip  Diirell. 
■  \  Ciipt.  IJrny. 


. .  ('apt.  Collins. 

"  Lord  Col vi lie. 

"  Swauton. 

..      "  S.ry. 

"  Gambler. 

"  Iluglies. 

"  Edgcumlic. 

Tlio  Dublin,  74,  wliicli  brouglit  Amliorst  to  Louisbonrg  was  sent  back  to  Halifax,  and  the  general  went  on 
board  the  N.imur.  In  addition  to  the  largo  nliips,  tlioro  wcro  the  frigates  .luno,  Gramont,  Nightingale,  Hunter, 
Boreas,  Hind,  Trent,  PortMaliou,  Diana,  ijliannon,  Konnington,  Scarborou^di,  Squirrel,  Hawk,  Deavor,  Tyloe  (sloop* 
of  war)  and  Halifax;  the  Etii:i  and  Liglitiilng  lircships,  and  118  transports,  carrying  the  following  land  forces, 
according  to  Hrown  in  his  "  History  of  Capo  Breton,"  p.  20") ; 


Devonsliiro 00  guns 

llalford  (i4  " 

Captain  04  " 

Prince  Frederick...  04  " 

Pembroke (10  " 

KingHon 00  " 

York 00  " 

Prince  ot  Orange  ...  00  " 

Dpfianco 00  " 

Nottingham 00  " 

Centurion 54  " 

Sutherland  nO  " 


Capt 

.  Gordon. 

«< 

Fowke. 

(( 

Amherst. 

II 

Mann. 

.1 

Simcoo. 

It 

Parry. 

c< 

Pigot 

II 

Ferguson. 

(1 

Baird. 

II 

Marshall. 

II 

Mnntoll. 

II 

U0U8 

Ist  Kogiment,  Uoyals 8r)4 

15111  "        Amherst's 7(1;! 

17tli  "        ForbcV OiiO 

22nd  "        Whitniorc'H 010 

28tli  "         llragg's ...  (127 

40th  "         Ilopsoii's  055 

;!5tli  "        Olway'H  505 


45th  Regiment,  Warbnrton's 852 


47tli 
4Htli 
5Sth 
00th 
OOth 
78tli 


Lascelles' 850 

Webb's 0)12 

AuKtruthur'M 015 

2nd  Battalion,  Monckton's 1125 

;ird         "          Lawrence's 814 

I'^razor's 1084 


Also  live  companiivi  of  Il,inger.s,  a  brigade  of  arlillory  and  eiigiiioors  and  20O  carpenters,  altogether  exceeding 
12,000  men,  exclusive  of  olllcers  and  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Halifax,  conKlHting  of  the  43rd  liogiinent,  imdur 
('olonel  Kennoily,  of  050  men,  and  detaclimniits  from  the  Isl,  20th,  liotli,  h'llh,  4Vtli,  second  battalion  of  OOth  and 
7Hili  Kegimnuts,  and  artillery,  in  all  1,000  men.  llrown's  account  dill'ers  from  I'arkman,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,' 
ii.  RO,  who  puts  tho  wliolo  force  of  soldiers,  including  I'rovliiciar  KaugerN,  at  11,000.  Entinck,  "  Ilhl,  of  the  I.iiip 
War,"  ill.  221-222,  gives  tlie  number  at  II, 0,'!0;  Knox,  in  his  "  .lournal,"  i.  127,  at  11,112,  iKialdcs  olllcers,  arlillci'y 
and  Uaiigors.  Murdoch,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scolia,"  ii.  337,  follows  Entinck,  and  adds  324  artillery,  or  12,200  in  ail, 
Manto,  "  History  of  the  War,"  is  probably  correct  in  the  statoinont  that  only  0,000  were  (It  fwr  duty. 

Entinck,  (ill.  227, ».)  describes  as  follows  an  important  part  of  the  land  forces:  "Our  light  infantry,  Higl^ 
landers  and  Hangers,  the  Krencb  termed  tliu  English  savages,  perhaps  in  contradiMtinclinn  to  tlioir  uuii  nnilvo 
Indians,  Canadians,  etc.,  tlie  Iriie  I'Vcnch  Huvagcs.  *  Suriic  \miiii  drtwucil  m  bhu!,  somo  in  green  jackets  and 

drawers,  for  the  eiisier  brnsliiiig  lliroii.'h  the  woods,  with  rull's  of  black  buur-skins  roiuid  their  necks;  tlin.lienrd  of 
their  up|)er  lips,  some  grown  into  whiskers,  others  not  so,  but  all  well  smutted  on  that  part,  with  little  rotind  hats 
like  several  of  our  seamen.  *  *  *  The  Kangers  are  a  body  of  irregulars,  who  have  a  more  cul^throat  savago 
apiHmranco,  which  carries  in  it  something  of  natural  savages;  the  appearance  of  the  light  infantry  iias  in  it  nioro 
of  artltluiat  savages." 


ill 
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exposed  bay  which  has  witnessed  two  of  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  the  history  of 
British  North  America.  A  southeast  wind  invariably  makes  i  landing  almost  impossible 
for  days.  In  curious  contrast  with  the  good  fortune  that  attended  Pepperrell's  expedi- 
tion, the  weather  was  in  every  respect  unfavourable  for  neari/  a  week.  The  commanders 
were  eagerly  looking  every  day  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  rocky 
coast  which  was  defended  at  impf^rtant  points  for  five  miles  by  batteries  constructed  of 
earth  and  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  conceal  a  large  force  of  some  three  thousand  regulars, 
inhabitants  and  Indians,  which  Drucour  had  'itationed  on  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  to 
prevent  a  landing  At  last,  on  the  8th,  the  weather  became  sufficiwHy  favourable,  and 
the  three  brigadior-geuerals  in  command  of  their  respective  divisions  made  all  their 
arrangements  for  a  landing."  In  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  French  from  Fresh- 
water or  Kenniugtou  Cove,  where  it  was  decided  that  Wolfe  should  make  the  real 
attack,  the  divisions  under  Lawrence  and  Whitmoro  proceeded  at  first  as  if  they  intended 
to  try  a  landing  at  Flat  Point  and  White  Point.  Freshwater  Cove  was  defended  by  a 
large  force  of  French  commanded  by  Colonel  St.  Julien,  and  hidden  behind  intrenchments 
cunningly  devised  of  spruce  trees  with  their  tops  outwards  so  as  to  deceive  an  enemy  at 
very  close  quarters,  and  the  moment  the  English  came  within  range  of  the  guns  they  met 
a  furious  fire  from  the  French.  Wolfe  faltered  before  the  .fierce  cannonade  and  actually 
gave  the  signal  to  retreat,  but  by  one  of  those  remarkable  incidents  that  sometimes  change 
the  whole  current  of  events  three  of  his  officers  in  the  boats.  Lieutenants  Hopkins  and 
Browne,  and  Ensign  Grant — whose  names  deserve  to  be  always  remembered — misunder- 
stood the  signal,  advisedly  it  is  thought,  and  took  it  as  an  order  to  advance  quickly. 
Consequently  they  moved  forward  impetuously  and  succeeded  in  landing  on  some  rocks 
which  were  so  situated  as  to  protect  them  for  the  moment  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries  to 
their  left.  The  little  body  of  a  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  these  three  officers, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold  among  the  rocks,  and  here  they  were  joined  without 
loss  of  time  by  reinforcements  under  the  orders  of  Wolfe  who,  like  a  skilful  general,  at 
once  seized  the  advantage  which  had  been  accidentally  won  for  him.  A  Major  Scott  was 
one  of  the  first  to  obey  the  orders,  and  although  he  found  himself  in  face  of  a  force  very 
much  greater  than  his  little  band  often  that  he  rallied  around  him  on  the  rocks  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  his  position  until  his  comrades  joined  him  and  enabled  him  to 
drivo  off"  his  assailants  who  were  coming  up  in  hot  haste  to  crush  him.  From  the  moment 
the  English  made  a  stand  among  the  rocks,  Wolfe  recognized  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  movement  and  the  first  success  was  won.  The  batteries  were  very  soon  taken  and 
the  French  seen  in  full  retreat  on  Loiiisbourg  with  a  loss  of  soventy-four  prisoners, 
including  two  captains  and  a  considerable  number  of  killed  and  wounded — probably  less 
than  one  hundred — whilst  the  English  loss  was  fifty  killed  and  lifty-nine  wounded,  a 
small  loss  when  we  consider  the  risk  they  ran  in  attacking  a  large  body  of  well-armed 


'  Tlie  first  or  right  division  was  couposed  of  detaclimeiitB  of  tlio  Ist,  17th,  47th,  48th,  68th  and  UOth  RegUnents, 
led  by  Brigadier-General  Wliiimoro,  Colonels  Barton  and  Foster,  und  Majors  Prevost  and  Darby. 

The  second  or  ventre  division  consisted  of  detachments  <if  the  inth,  22nd,  35th,  40th,  45th  and  00th  Regiments, 
under  Brigadier-General  Lawrence,  Colonel  Wihnot,  Lieutunant-Colnnel  Ilandlleld,  Majors  Hamilton  and  Huesey. 

The  third  or  left  division  was  made  up  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  live  companies  of  Rangers,  twelve  companies 
of  Grenadiers,  and  a  corps  of  Light  Infantry  consisting  of  550  of  the  best  marksmen  to  bo  found  in  the  dilforent 
rogimentfl,  led  by  Brigudior-Goneral  Wolfe,  Colonels  Frazer,  Fletcher  and  Murray,  and  Majors  Hcott,  Murray  and 
Funjnharson,    St*o  Kutiuck,  ii,  227,  2i8;  Brown,  208. 
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men  successfully  concealed  behind  cleverly  constructed  earthworks.  By  the  evening  of 
June  the  8th  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  shore  of  Gabarus  Bay,  but  it  was  not  for 
several  days  later  that  the  artillery  and  stores  could  be  successfully  taken  ashore  at  Flat 
Point  Cove  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather  and  heavy  surf. 

The  encampment  of  the  army  was  made  on  a  range  of  low  rocky  hills  just  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  artillery  r'  the  town.  The  lines  commenced  at  Flat  Point  Cove  and 
formed  almost  a  quarter  circle  of  about  two  miles.  The  headquarters  were  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  encampment  which  had  the  advantage  of  not  only  the  vicinity  of  a  stream  of 
frosh  water  but  was  almost  invisible  from  the  fortifications  on  account  of  the  lay  of  the 
land.  As  soon  as  the  French  found  that  the  English  had  landed  their  forces,  they  des- 
troyed the  grand  battery,  spiked  the  guns  in  the  lighthouse  battery,  and  burned  down 
the  storehouses  and  other  buildings  around  the  harbour.  General  Wolfe  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  lighthouse  point,  aiid  took  possession  cf  the  battery  where  he  mounted 
cannon  for  operations  against  Goat  Island  opposite.  He  established  a  base  of  operations 
at  the  little  harbour  of  Lorembec  in  his  rear  and  erected  a  battery  close  to  the  careening 
cove  to  harass  and  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  port. 

It  took  several  weeks  to  laud  all  the  stores,  to  build  block-houses  and  redoubts,  dig 
trenches,  and  make  the  investment  complete.'  By  a  mouth's  time,  however,  despite  the 
furious  fire  kept  up  day  after  day  by  the  besiegers,  the  investment  was  complete  and  the 
situation  may  be  generally  described  as  follows  : — 

At  sea  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Hardy  effectually 
blockaded  the  port. 

At  lighthouse  point,  and  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  careening  cove,  there 
were  two  batteries  armed  with  heavy  cannon. 

The  lines  of  the  encampment  to  the  west  of  the  town  were  protected  by  two  block- 
houses on  the  left  flank  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  rear. 

Wolfe  constructed  another  block-house  on  the  Mira  road,  to  secure  communication 
between  the  camp  and  the  northeast  arm  where  there  was  stationed  a  small  detachment 
of  troops.  Three  redoubts  were  erected  about  nine  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  camp  to 
protect  it  from  any  attacks  in  that  direction 

The  first  parallel  or  inlrenchment  was  constructed  from  the  water's  edge  east  of  the 
barachois  for  a  distautxi  of  five  hundred  yards  and  came  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
nearest  salient  of  the  King's  bastion.  To  give  easy  and  secure  access  to  this  work  an 
epaulement  or  rampart  was  constructed  of  earth  and  sods  mixed  with  gabions  and  fascines, 
its  height  being  nine  feet,  its  width  sixty  feet,  and  its  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  second  line  of  trenches  was  n<>xt  constructed  to  the  east  of  the  barachois  for  a  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  yards,  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  walls. 

Tae  third  line  of  entrenchments  was  pushed  forward  from  the  extremity  of  the  second 
line  towards  the  left  in  an  oblique  directioii,  and  when  completed  irame  to  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  glacis  of  the  Dauphin  bastion. 


I 


'  I  liave  not  jjivon  ii  speoia!  plan  of  the  oiwrations  of  tliiH  sio»sp,  as  it  senins  mipotdnons  Ui  ■  i\i'  aimilmi  nuip  ol 
the  harbour  and  fortilliitionH  in  adilitiun  Id  tlioso  uppenilod  to  this  work.  Uy  reference  to  the  plan  of  tlie  siege  of 
1745  the  reador  can  easily  follow  tho  short  acrount  I  have  given  of  the  operations  of  1758.  I  do  not  attempt  to  do 
more  than  describe  the  salient  features  of  this  siege. 
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A  fourth  redoubt  was  built  on  a  little  acclivity  called  Green  Hill  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  extremity  of  the  epaulement  to  the  first  parallel. 

A  fifth  redoubt  was  built  by  Wolfe  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour  at  the  head  of 
the  barachois  on  a  little  rising  ground  and  did  very  effective  work  against  the  Dauphin 
bastion. 

A  sixth  redoubt  and  entrenchment  were  constructed  fiom  six  to  seven  hundred  yards 
of  the  Queen's  and  Princess's  bastions  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Dauphin's  and  King's  bastions,  the  chief  points  of  attack. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  trenches  in  f  int  of  t^'  forojoing  bastions  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  fa  that  Wolfe  on  the  16th  da.  c  '  J  ;.  obtained  possession  of  a  rising 
ground,  known  as  hauteur  de  la  polence  or  Gallow  '  f  i  ;  -v  •'  far  from  the  curtain  between 
the  west  gate  and  the  King's  bastion.  Here  the  "  i.  hji  -ere  able  to  entrench  them- 
selves scarcely  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Dauphiu  bastii.  :  nd  approach  eventually 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  ramparts. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  operations  roads  were  constructed  from  Flat  Point 
Cove  to  the  headquarters  and  to  the  redoubts  on  Green  Hill,  in  the  direction  of  the 
first  parallel. 

All  these  works  took  several  weeks  to  construct  amid  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
bad  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  made  the  construction  of  roads  and  the 
hauling  of  the  heavy  guns  and  materials  very  laborious.  Indeed  the  last  trench  was  not 
really  finished  until  the  day  before  the  town  itself  capitulated.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  besieging  force  drew  nearer  every  day,  and  the  town  was  practically  condemned 
before  the  construction  of  the  last  parallel,  as  it  will  be  easily  seen  when  we  review  the 
main  features  of  the  siege,  which  lasted  in  all  forty-eight  days  from  the  landing  on  the 
shores  of  Gabarus  Bay. 

The  cannon  on  Wolfe's  batteries  on  the  rocky  hills  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
soon  silenced  the  island  battery  and  forced  the  French  ships  to  draw  closer  under  the 
guns  of  the  fortifications.  When  the  island  battery  was  destroyed.  Governor  Drucour 
recognized  the  danger  of  the  English  ships  coming  up  the  harbour,  and  sank  four  ships 
across  the  entrance,  with  their  masts  fastened  together  by  a  strong  chain.  Subsequently, 
considering  this  protection  insufficient,  ho  ordered  two  other  ships  to  be  added  to  the 
number.  By  this  time  there  were  only  four  .ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  in  the  har- 
bour.^ Two  ships,  the  Bizarre  and  the  Comete,  had  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  port 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  another,  the  Echo,  also  escaped  the  guns  of 
the  lighthouse  battery  but  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  blockading  squadron.  The 
Arethuse,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  commanded  by  a  gallant  officer  named  Vauquelain, 
was  for  some  time  anchored  close  to  the  barachois  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  harbour, 
and  greatly  harassed  the  besiegers  engaged  in  the  trenches  and  other  works.  If  the 
Marquis  Dosgouttes,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  had  shown  the  same  courage  and  resolu- 
tion which  Vauquelain  displayed,  the  English  would  have  found  their  progress  greatly 
retarded,  but  he  notoriously  exhibited  either  great  pusillanimity  or  remarkable  incapacity. 
At  the  very  beginning  he  wished  to  make  an  effort  to  return  to  France,  and  when  Mon- 


'  Tlie  "  BriMsli  EiicyclopoDclia  "  (9tli  ed.)  commits  a  blunder  in  saying  tluit  "  tlm  sioge  oijorations  were  brouglit 
to  a  successful  issue  after  an  investment  of  six  moutliH." 

'  For  a  list  of  tlie  flest  in  the  port  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and  the  fate  of  the  vessels,  see  next  page. 
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sienr  Drucour  refused  to  grant  him  permission  to  leave  the  fortress  to  its  fate,  he  allowed 
the  great  proportion  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  ships  to  find  shelter  in  the  town,  to 
the  discontent  of  the  garrison  who  found  them  of  relatively  little  use  in  the  defence. 
The  commander  of  the  A.r6thuse,  however,  soon  fouud  his  position  near  the  barachois 
too  hot  as  the  redoubts  and  works  of  the  English  made  progress,  and  after  making  some 
repairs  to  the  vessel,  he  succeeded  in  evading  the  English  fleet  and  reaching  France, 
though  he  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  whilst  cruising  in  the  Chan- 
nel. Of  the  five  ships  that  remained  in  the  harbour,  three  were  afterwards  destroyed  by 
fire  which  originated  from  a  bomb  which  fell  u]»on  one  of  them  from  the  Eng- 
lish batteries.  The  two  remaining  vessels,  the  Prudent  and  the  Bienfaisant,  were 
captured  during  the  night  by  six  hundred  sailors  under  the  command  of  Captains  Lefroy 
and  Balfour,  and  despite  the  perfect  rain  of  missiles  from  the  French  batteries  the  Eng- 
lishmen destroyed  the  former  as  soon  as  it  ran  aground  and  carried  the  oth;^  .u  ^ssfully 
out  of  the  harbour.'  Then  not  a  single  man  of  war  was  left  out  of  the  fltri  of  irteen 
vessels  that  had  hoisted  the  French  flag  at  the  commencement  of  the  sie  '  H  arely 
that  one  is  called  upon  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare  to  record  a  more  t  '•  -luf  'estruction 
of  a  squadron  which  eti'ected  nothing  for  the  defence  and  is  only  reJee  -^  i  from  the 
charge  of  cowardice  or  of  remarkable  feebleness  by  the  bravery  of  ^an^aelain,  who 
proved  that  had  he  been  in  command  instead  of  incompetent  Desgouttes  ^rc  Id  certainly 
have  shown  that  there  were  enough  brave  men  in  the  little  fleet  to  vinuicaie  the  honour 
of  the  French  flag  and  give  substantial  aid  to  the  hard  pressed  garrison. 

Day  by  day  the  lines  grew  closer  to  the  falling  town,  the  breaches  in  the  fortifications 
became  larger,  great  masses  of  wall  began  to  tumble,  and  the  cannon  were  dismounted 
and  rendered  useless.  Several  sorties  were  attempted,  but  only  one  against  the  sixth 
redoubt  and  entrenchment,  constructed  by  Wolfe  to  the  westward  of  Black  Point,  had  any 
success.     The  French  surprised  a  company  of  grenadiers  that  were  stationed  in  these 


'"  The  renowned  Captain  Cook,  llien  serving  as  a  petty  odicor  on  board  of  one  of  tti";  British  sliips  of  war 
co-operated  in  tliis  exploit,  and  wrote  au  account  of  it  to  a  friond  in  England,"  Gralianie's  "  United  States,"  iv.  28. 
Cook  subsequently  distinguished  himself  at  Quebec  and  in  Kawfoundland,  of  which  he  explored  the  interior, 
then  entirely  unknown  to  the  world.  See  "  Encyclojucdia  Britannira,"  (Hh  ed.,  which,  while  giving  a  very  accurate 
account  of  his  great  services  as  a  navigator,  does  not  notice  his  presence  at  Louisbourg  in  1758. 

■'The  following  statement  shows  the  names  of  the  French  men  of  war  in  Louii-bourg,  .Tune  1, 1758,  and  tlieir 
sulwequent  fate: 
La  Prudent,       74  guns,  burned  by  English  in  the 

harbour. 
L'Entreprenant,  74      "      blown  up  by  accidental  ex- 

plosion. 
Le  Capricieux,  64     "      set  on  fire  by  '.bregoing  acci- 
dent. 
LeCelfibre,         64     "      sot  on  fire  by  foregoing  acci- 
dent. 
Le  Bienfaisant,  (i4     "      captured  by  English  in  liar- 
bour. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  made  up  from  the  most  authentic  sourcis.  It  apt)ears  that  six  vessels  were  sunk  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  by  the  governor's  orders— five  men  of  nar  as  above,  and  another,  eitlior  I,a  Villi'  cic 
St.  Malo (a  merchantman)  or  an  English  pri/.o,  lowhii'li  iillnsidn  i.-  nunlo  in  tlic  nu'iimii  ;iiiiiljuicdUi(  hoviUici- Jolm- 
gtone  (App.  IV.),  The  same  memoir  gives  the  number  of  sunken  ships  at  five,  but  Drucour  and  others  place  it  at 
six  altogether— four  on  the  (irst  occasion  and  two  subsequently.  l'arkman("  Montcahn  and  Wolfe"  ii.  54  n.)  gives 
an  imperfect  list  of  the  sliips  in  tlie  port,  the  Diane  being  omitted.  Murdoch  ("  Hist,  of  N.  S.  ii.  3;i7,")  is  also 
incorrect  in  some  particulars. 

Sec.  II,  1891.    31. 


Le  Bizarre, 

64 

guns 

escaped. 

L'ApoUon, 

50 

It 

Hunk  at  entrance. 

La  Diane, 

36 

<i 

II 

11 

Le  FidiSle, 

36 

It 

II 

II 

La  Clievre, 

10 

If 

1. 
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La  Bicbe, 

16 

II 

II 

II 

L'Arethuse, 

36 

II 

escaped. 

L'Echo, 

32 

ii 

cnptureil 

wliile   attempting 

to  escape. 

Le  Comcte, 

30 

II 

escaped. 
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works,  and  although  it  was  much  iuferior  iu  niimbora,  it  kept  bauk  the  assailauts  until 
they  were  drawn  otF  by  reinforcements  from  headquarters.     In  this  att'air  there  were  con- 
siderable losses  in  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  Lord  Dundouald,  who  commanded 
the  grenndiers,  and  three  captains  of  the  Fr  ach  force  being  among  the  number.     The 
situation  of  the  French  in  the  town  biTcame  more  desperate  every  day,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  aid  coming  to  them  by  land  or  sea.      A  French  ofR»;er,  M.  de  Boishfebi'rt,  was 
drving  the  greater  part  of  the  siege  at  Mira  with  a  force  of  at  least  three  thousand  French 
and  Indians,  mostly  from  St.  John's   Island,   hut   the   English   had  warning  of  their 
approach  on  tl;e  night  of  the  11th  of  July,  and  a  detachment  under  Major  Sutherland 
eabily  beat  off  the  advance  party — not  more  than  one  hundred  men,  it  is  said, — and  that 
was  the  last  that  was  heard  of  M.  de  Boishebert  and  his  companions.     So  furious  was  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers'  batteries  that  it  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  stone  citadel, 
affording  accommodation  for  the  principal  bcrracks,  a  chapel  and  the  governor's  quarters, 
the  last  being  alone  saved  from  the  flames.     Bombs  and  shells  fell  even  into  the  hospital, 
so  that  the  surgeons  were  obliged  to  stop  itonstantly  in  the  performance  of  their  oper- 
ations.    The  large  wooden  barracks  iu  the  Queen's   bastion  was  burned,  and  even  the 
casemates  in  the  King's  baRtiou,  in  which  the  women  and  children  huddled  together, 
became  unsafe.     When  at  last  the  fortifications  were  tumbling  down  in  all  directions  on 
the  west  front,  and  great  gaps  were  visible  in  the  Dauphin's,  Queen's  and  King's  bastions 
and  not  more  than  a  dozen  cannon  were  reported  as  really  serviceable,  the  French  gover- 
nor decided  to  capitulate.     The  crisis  had  come  at  last  in  the  siege.     The  English  admiral 
and  general  had  determined  on  a  general  assault  when  M.  Drncour  came  to  this  con- 
clusion.    At  first  he  asked  for  the  same  honours  of  war  that  the  French  had  granted  to 
General  Blnkeney  and  his  garrison  at  Port  Mahon  in  1750,  but  the  general  and  admiral 
would  not  entertain  the  proposition.     The  governor  was  prepared  to  maintain  the  siege 
still  longer,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  communicate  his  intention  to  the  English.     Then  M. 
de  Prevost,  the  intendant,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  strongly  urged  him  to  surrender,  as  it 
was  clearly  impossible  to  hold  the  town  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  »!onsequence  of 
further  resistance  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  life.     The  messenger  was  recalled  before 
he  reached  the  English  headquarters  and  authorized  to  take  back  an  answer  accepting  the 
terms  which  Amherst  and  Boscawen  had  laid  down  in  the  first  instance.     These  terms 
provided  that  the  troops  in  Louisbourg  and  St.  John's  Island  should  be  prisoners  of  war 
and  be  carried  to  England  in  British  ships,  that  the  artillery  and  stores  of  all  kinds  in  the 
islands  in  question  should  be  delivered  up,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  who 
had  not  carried  arms  should  be  sent  to  France  at  the  first  opportunity.     On  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  July  the  English  took  possession  of  the  west  gate,  and  the  cross  of  St. 
George  was  hoisted  on  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress  whose  days  of  glory  were  ended,  and 
which  was  destined  very  soon  afterwards  to  disappear  from  the  pages  of  history.' 

'  Articles  of  capitulatiuii  tatween  their  Kxuellencies  Admiral  Boscawen  ainl  Major-Cieneral  Amherst  and  hia 
Excellency  the  Chevalier  Drucour,  governor  of  tlie  island  of  (Jape  Breton,  of  Ix)uiiil)onrg,  the  island  of  St.  John 
and  their  appurtenances : 

"  I.  The  garrison  of  Louisbourg  shall  be  prisoners  of  war,  and  shall  ho  carried  to  England  in  the  ships  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

"  II.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  any  kind  whatever,  whivli  are  at  present 
in  the  town  of  Louisbour)^,  the  islands'of  Caix)  Breton  and  St.  John's  and  their  appurtenances,  shall  be  delivered, 
without  the  least  damage,  to  such  commissioners  aa  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  them,  for  the  use  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 
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The  English  obtained  possession  of  221  cannon,  18  mortars,  1,500  muskets  and  a  great 
quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  ;  5,937  officers  and  men,  of  whom  3,301  were  soldiers 
and  2,606  sailors,  became  prisoners  of  war.  In  addition  to  the  men  under  arms  there  were 
in  the  town  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  merchants  and  iisherraen  with  their  families, 
and  these  persons  wore  eventually  sent  to  La  Rochclle,  in  France,  and  Louisbourg  forever 
bade  farewell  to  the  people  who  had  been  living  for  years  under  the  flag  of  France  and 
sharing  her  fortunes  on  the  American  continent. 

England  had  won  her  first  great  success  on  this  continent  in  the  campaign  commenced 
under  the  inspiration  and  geuiud  of  Pitt.  The  news  was  received  in  America  and  Eng- 
land with  many  rejoicings,  and  the  eleven  stands  of  colours  that  were  won  at  this  gateway 
of  Canada  were  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  amid  the  roar  of  cannon.  Thanksgivings 
were  offered  to  heaven  from  the  Puritan  pulpits  of  New  England,  loyal  toasts  were  drunk 
round  many  a  festive  board  in  Now  York  and  Philadelphia,  bells  pealed  from  the  towers 
and  steeples,  towns  were  illuminated  from   Maine  to  Virginia ;  and  in  the  Knglish  posts 
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of  Acadia,  in  the  camp  of  Lake  George,  whore  Abercromby  was  fretting  under  the 
humiliation  of  defeat,  wherever  the  tidings  came,  Englishmen  rejoiced  and  predicted  a 
speedy  end  to  French  power  in  America. 

When  we  recall  this  victory  of  the  Seven  Years'  "War  let  us  not  forget  to  do  justice  to 
the  men  who  achieved  it.  Wolfe  distinguished  himself  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  siege  and  was  the  soul  and  impulse  of  the  enterprise. 

"  Wolfe  where'er  he  fought, 
Put  80  much  of  his  heart  into  liis  act, 
That  hisexiunnle  had  a  magnet's  for(», 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved." 


"  III.  The  governor  shall  give  his  orders  that  the  troops  which  are  in  the  island  of  St.  .Tohn'g  and  its  appur- 
tenances shall  go  (in  hoanl  ewh  shi|)s  of  war  as  the  admiral  sliall  send  to  receive  them. 

"  IV.  The  gate  called  Port  Dauphin  Hhall  bo  given  to  the  troops  of  his  Britannio  Majesty  to-morrow,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tho  garrison,  including  all  that  carried  arms,  drawn  up  at  noon  on  the  Ksplanade, 
where  they  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  colours,  implements  and  ornamonis  of  war.  And  the  garrison  shall  go  on 
board  to  be  carried  to  England  in  a  convenient  time. 

"  V.  The  same  care  shall  bo  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  that  are  in  the  hospitals  as  of  those  belonging  to 
his  Britannic  ^lajesty. 

''VI.  The  merchants  and  their  cbrl<s  that  have  nut  caii'icil  arum  .sliiill  lie  .sciil  |.i  I'raiico  in  such  niaiiiior  ua 
the  admiral  shall  think  prn|ior." 

Murdoch, "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia,"  ii.  343-344,  and  Entinck,  "  Hist,  of  the  Late  War,"  iii.  246-247,  give  tlie 
articles  of  capitulation  in  full. 

'  From  tho  collection  of  Mr.  McLachlan,  Montreal.    See  App.  XIII  to  this  work,  No.  8  medal  on  list 
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Amherst  and  Boscawen  conducted  their  expedition  with  skill  and  prudence,  and  the 
number  of  their  men  killed  and  vounded  during  the  operations  was  exceedingly  small — 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  in  all.'  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  according  to 
the  English  accounts  upwards  of  one  thousand,  although  the  Chevalier  Drucour  repre- 
sents the  number  at  only  three  hundred  and  thirty,  but  he  does  not  include  the  crews  of 
the  ships.  The  French  governor,  it  must  be  admitted,  conducted  the  defence  with  great 
enorgy,  and  he  was  well  supported,  according  to  his  own  statement,  by  the  garrison,  who, 
despite  the  great  dangers  and  discomforts  to  which  they  were  subject  during  the  opera- 
tions, "did  not  display  the  least  discontent."  The  governor  could  not  praise  "too  highly 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  who  had  defended  the  town  and  had  done  their  best  to  delay 
the  surrender."  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  all  accounts  of  the  siege  tell  us,  emulated 
each  other  in  paying  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  to  Madame  Drucour,  wife  of  the 
governor,  who,  during  the  siege,  even  fired  oflf  cannon  with  her  own  hand  to  nerve  the 
soldiery  to  fresh  eflforts,  and  who  was  able  when  the  fight  was  over  to  obtain  some  favours 
for  her  countrymen  in  recognition  of  the  respect  entertained  for  her  courage  and  patriotism 
by  the  English  general  and  admiral.-  If  M.  de  Drucour  was  unable  to  prevent  the  town 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  at  all  events  he  succeeded  in  protracting  the  siege 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  expedition  to  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack 
Quebec  with  any  prospect  of  victory  that  year ;  and  indeed  he  states  in  his  report  of  the 
siege  that  he  had  this  object  steadily  in  view  while  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  fovtress. 
Comparing  the  facts  of  the  siege  of  1158  with  those  of  1*745,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Pepperrell's  succi-ss  was  the  more  remarkable  of  the  two.  In  the  one  case  we  see  a  famous 
admiral  and  experienced  generals,  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  on  laud  and  sea,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  force  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  well  trained  soldiers, 

'  Killed,  21  officers,  150  privates ;  wounded,  30  officers,  320  privates.    Wriglit's  "  Life  of  Wolfe,"  455,  n. 

'  One  must  regret  that  Dr.  Kingsford,  in  his  History  of  Canada,  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  a 
long  foot  note — a  page  almost — to  throw  doubt  on  the  often  quoted  story  of  Madame  Drucour's  courage  and  devotion 
during  the  siege.  (See  vol.  iv.  142.)  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  Pichon  is  the  authority  generally  citod  for  the  state- 
ment, but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth  Since  he  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  pay  many  compliments  to  his 
countrymen,  and  had  opportunities  to  hear  stories  of  the  siege  from  participants  both  on  the  English  and  French 
side  that  the  Canadian  historian  certainly  has  not  had-  Canadian  history  records  the  story  of  Madame  de  La  Tour 
(Hannay's  Acadia,  170-172),  who  defended  the  French  fort  on  the  St.  John  against  her  husband's  foe,  D'Aulnay 
de  Charnisay.  An  American  writer,  Mary  HartwoU  Catlierwood,  has  recalled  Madame  de  La  Tour's  devotion  to  her 
husband's  cause  and  the  treachery  of  his  relentless  enemy  in  a  romance,  true  to  history,  and  full  of  the  light  and 
colour  of  the  past,—"  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John  "  (Boston,  1800).  We  find  on  record  many  other  eviden(«s  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Canadian  women  of  old  to  King  and  Country.  Every  Canadian  remembers  the  story  of  the  heroine 
of  Verchfires.  (See  "  The  Heroines  of  New  France,"  by  J.  M.  LeMoine,  in  "  Canadian  Leaves,"  or  aseries  of  pafjers 
read  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  New  York;  New  York,  18S7.)  But  Piclion  is  not  the  only  French  writer  who 
refers  to  this  interesting  episode.  The  Abb6  Kaynal,  who  wrote  his  "  Philosophical  and  Political  History  "  at  a  time 
when  ho  probably  heard  the  story  from  a  French  witness  of  the  .sioge,  refers  to  the  incident.  "  Madame  Drucour," 
be  says,  "  was  constantly  on  the  ramparts,  loitk  her  purne  in  licr  /ianr{,  and,  firing  herself  three  guns  everyday, 
seemed  to  dispute  with  the  governor,  her  husband,  the  glory  of  his  ollije  "  The  words  in  italics  (ignored  by  Dr. 
Kingsford)  are  not  in  Piehon's  relation,  and  go  to  show  that  Uaynal  had  probably  other  authority  for  his  state- 
ment. Wright  in  his  "  Life  of  Wolfe,"  p.  444,  quotes  from  "  Anecdotes  Americaines,"  Pari",  1776.  Under  all  these 
circumstanctMi  why  doubt  Madame  Drucour's  heroism  when  no  statement  to  the  contrary  can  be  found  anywhere? 
That  Wolfe  did  not  mentiop  the  story  in  his  letters  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  Dr.  Kingsford's  contention.  Wolfe's 
letters  are  hastily  written  and  sliow  irritability  of  temper.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Canadian  historian  was  not  more 
chivalrous  in  view  of  tlie  fact  tliat  ho  has  no  evii'ence  on  his  side  when  he  assumes  the  role  of  a  doubting  Thomas. 
Parkman  ("Montcalm  and  Wolfe")  relates  .ne  incident  and  bears  testimony  to  the  courtesy  with  which  the 
English  commanders  treated  the  brave  woman. 
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and  of  a  fleet  of  at  least  fifty  war  vessels,  the  noblest  that  ever  appeared  in  American 
waters  ;  with  officers  thoroughly  trained  in  ih<^  use  of  artillery,  and  with  a  great  store  of 
all  the  machinery  and  munitions  of  war  necessary  to  the  reduction  of  a  fortified  town. 
In  the  other  case,  we  see  a  relatively  insignificant  body  of  men,  a  little  over  four  thousand 
all  told,  without  regular  military  training,  unskilled  in  siege  operations,  poorly  provided 
with  cannon,  tents  and  stores,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  heavy  artillery,  and  led  by 
men  te.ken  from  the  counting  house  and  farm.  These  colonial  troops  were  supported  by 
a  few  small  vessels  of  their  own,  and  an  English  squadron  which  consisted  of  only  four 
vessels  at  the  commencement  and  did  not  exceed  nine  vessels,  inc^lnding  the  captured 
Vigilante,  at  the  close  of  the  siege.  It  is  true  that  in  1745  the  walls  were  not  in  as  good 
condition  to  undergo  a  protracted  siege,  and  the  French  garrison  was  chiefly  composed  of 
colonial  militia.  Duchambon  had  no  fleet  to  assist  him,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arethuse  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  in  1758  were  of  no  material  aid 
to  Drucour.  Still  despite  the  great  odds  in  favour  of  the  second  expedition  the  siege 
lasted  for  as  many  days  as  that  conducted  by  Colonel  Pepperrell.  M.  Drucour  was  a 
more  efficient  commander  than  Duchambon  and  had  the  assistance  of  a  fine  body  of  officers 
and  regular  troops,  and  was  able  to  prolong  the  siege  much  longer  than  the  other  could 
possibly  have  done  under  the  circumstances.  The  weather  too  was  favourable  for  the 
success  of  the  colonial  expedition,  but  curious  enough  during  the  progress  of  the  second 
siege  it  was  remarkable  for  rain,  fog,  and  wind.  However,  despite  the  good  fortune  that 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  in  this  and  other  respects,  their  success  deserves  men- 
tion among  the  most  rnraarkable  enterprises  of  the  war.  If  we  compare  the  operations 
during  the  two  sieges,  it  will  be  seen  that  Amherst  and  Wolfe  closely  followed,  whenever 
possible,  the  same  plan  of  attack  that  was  adopted  so  successfully  in  1745.  The  siego  of 
1758  was  conducted  with  that  scientific  skill  and  precision  which  were  necessarily  want- 
ing in  1745,  but  the  scheme  of  attack  against  the  King's  and  Dauphin's  bastions  was  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  first  siege  and  led  to  similar  results.  It  is  on  record  that 
Wolfe's  operations  at  Lighthous'^  Point  and  at  Lorembec  were  in  accord  with  the  sugges- 
tions made  in  1757  to  the  British  government  by  one  of  the  officers  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  PepperroU's  expedition.' 

The  capture  of  Louisbourg  was  but  the  prel  ide  to  a  series  of  events  which  gave 
Canada  to  England,  and  Louisiana  for  some  years  to  Spain,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  These  events  are  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  pages  which  relate  the  triumphs  of  the  administration  of  Pitt. 
Abercromby  was  beaten  at  Ticonderoga,  and  Lord  Howe,  described  by  a  great  statesman 
as  "  a  character  of  anci'  at  times  and  a  complete  model  of  military  virtue,"^  met  an 
untimely,  though  a  soldii/'s,  death  at  Lake  George.  On  the  other  hand,  Forbes  drove 
the  French  from  the  valley  ol'  the  Ohio,  and  Bradstreet,  whose  services  are  mentioned  in 
a  previous  page,  won  Frouteuac  and  gave  to  the  English  the  control  of  Lake  Ontario. 
After  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton  the  English  took  possession  of  St.  John's  Island,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  sent  to  France.  Wolfe  destroyed  the  '/'rench 
settlements  on  the  bays  of  Gasp6,  Miramichi  and  Chaleurs.  and  when  he  hml   ■  n    i!.  t,  d 


'  Samuel  Waldo  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  \V.  Pitt.    See  Can.  Arcliivps  for  1886  p.  clii. 
on  tlie  operations  of  17oS,  see  App.  IX  and  X  to  this  work. 
«  H.  Grenville,  "  Corrospondenoe,"  i.  262. 
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this  unpleasant  duty  he  could  not  refrain  from  writing  to  Amherst  that  they  had  "  done 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  Majesty's  arms  through  the  gulf,  but 
have  added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  them."  Colonel  Monckton  destroyed  the  posts 
and  scattered  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  river.  Amherst  himself  hurried  to 
Lake  Ohcaplaiu,  ou  hearing  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Ticonderoga,  and  assumed  the 
command  which  had  been  so  unfortunately  entrusted  to  Abercromby.  In  the  following 
year  he  forced  Montcalm  to  retire  to  Quebec,  and  here  the  latter  met  his  deatli  on  the 
same  battlefield  where  "  died  Wolfe  victorious."  It  is  a  memorable  fact  in  the  history  of 
Louisbourg,  which  may  well  be  noted  here,  that  within  a  year  after  the  capture  of  the 
fortress  another  noble  fleet  and  army  assembled  in  the  port  and  made  preparations  for 
the  conqnast  of  Canada.  A  fleet  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  many  frigates,  under 
the  orders  of  Admiral  Saunders,  and  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  gave  life  once  more 
to  the  harbour,  which  was  still  full  of  floating  ice  from  the  vast  fields  that  had  been 
passing  down  the  gulf  for  weol:s  previously  and  barring  the  entrance  to  the  eastern  ports 
of  the  islaud.  "When  the  colonial  contingents  had  arrived  and  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  tAo  last  great  fleet  that  has  ever  entered  the  harbour,  ouce  so 
famous  in  history,  sailed  for  the  St.  Lawrence  with  much  entliusiasm  and  a  stern  deter- 
mination in  every  heart  to  plant  "  British  colours  ou  every  French  fort,  post  and  garrison 
in  America."  '  Quebec  fell,  and  the  English  by  their  ever  famous  victory  gave  a  new 
colonial  empire  to  England.  Levis,  after  the  death  ^^f  Montcalm,  struggled  to  sustain  the 
honour  of  his  country,  but  his  victory  over  Murray  at  St.  Foy  could  not  save  Canada  from 
her  inevitable  destiny,  and  in  17()0  Montreal  was  surrendered  to  the  English  and  Canada 
was  lost  to  France  for  ever.  A  remnant  of  i^  cadian  French  that  still  lingered  by  the  bays 
and  rivers  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  by  the  St.  John,  caused  some  apprehension  to 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  after  the  fall  of  Louisbourg  and  the  destruction  of  their 
settlements  by  Wolft)  and  Monckton,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  as  many  as 
possible  to  the  vicinity  of  Halifax.  Subsequently  a  number  of  these  people  were  sent  to 
Boston,  but  as  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  not  receive  them,  they  were  forced 
to  return  to  Nova  Scotia.  Man/  of  them  went  to  the  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  and  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  but  eventually  they  came  back  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and,  having  consented  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English 
sovereign,  settled  down  quietly  in  the  country.  So,  after  a  century  of  uneasiness,  and  of 
misery  towariU  the  close,  the  old  colonists  of  Acadie  found  a  resting-place  for  themselves 
and  families,  ind  in  these  later  times  their  descendants  are  a  quiet,  if  not  energetic,  class, 
engaged  in  farming  and  fishing  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada. 

VIII.    Cession  ok  Cape  Breton  to  ENor.ANU  hy  tuk  Tkkatv  ok  Pauis  in  17(53  and  its 

History  as  an  lilNOiiisii  Possession. 

In  1763  the  treaty  of  Paris  '^  was  signed  and  France  ceded  to  England  :  "  Canada  with 
all  its  dependencies  as  well  as  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  other  islands  and  coasts 
in  the  Uulf  and  River  Saint  Lawrence  and  in  general  everything  that  depends  on  the  said 
countries,  islands  and  coasts  with  the  sovereignty,  property  and  possession,  and  all  rights 

'  Knox, "  Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in  North  Aniuilcn  (1757.17(10),"  1.  2711. 
"For  t^  ■-.oftliis  treaty  ho  far  oh  it  aUoi-is  Oapo  llreton  si'ii  Apji.  KVI  to  this  w<irk. 
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acquired  by  treaty  or  otherwise  which  the  most  christian  king  and  the  crown  of  France 
have  had  till  now  over  the  said  countries."  From  that  day  to  this  Cape  Breton  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  England,  and  for  many  years  after  the  remarkable  event  of 
1758  the  island  was  a  forgotten  spot  in  that  vast  colonial  empire,  which  was  won  by 
Olive,  Wolfe  and  Amherst  in  Asia  and  America.  A  few  months  after  the  capture  of  Loui- 
bourg  the  British  government  gave  orders  to  raze  the  fortifications  with  all  the  works  and 
defences  of  the  harbour  so  that  none  of  the  materials  (!Ould  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
at  any  future  time.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  houses  of  the  town  should  not  be  des- 
troyed except  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  full  and  complete  execution  of  the  orders 
for  "  totally  destroying  all  and  every  the  fortifications  thereof,"  but  "  in  the  demolition  of 
all  the  works"  an  eye  was  to  bo  "  particularly  given  to  render  as  far  as  possible  the  port 
and  harbour  as  incommodious  and  as  near  impracticable  as  may  be."  These  orders  were 
carried  out  during  the  summer  of  1760  iinder  the  directions  of  G-eneral  Whitmore  who 
was  then  in  command  of  Louisbourg,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  company  of  engineers 
who  were  sent  for  that  purpose  to  Cape  Breton.'  In  a  few  weeks  the  work  of  many  years 
was  destroyed  and  the  fortifications  were  levelled  to  th(^  ground.  All  the  artillery,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  stores  of  various  sorts  v.'erc  taken  to  Halifax,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  fine  tufa  and  Portland  stone  which  formed  the  foundations  and  ornamental  parts  of  the 
l)est  buildings  were  carried  to  the  same  place  where  they  were  used  in  the  new  town 
which  was  slowly  growing  up  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  spacious  harbour. 
The  citadel,  the  stone  building  partly  destroyed  during  the  siege,  was  temporarily  repaired 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  few  troops  still  kept  at  Louisbourg  until  further  orders  from 
the  imperial  government.  With  the  destruction  of  this  once  famous  town  and  the  cession 
of  Cape  Breton  to  liugland,  Louisbourg  eventually  passed  away  from  the  memory  of  the 
world,  and  half  a  century  later  an  Knglish  minister  of  state  during  the  war  of  1812  actually 
ordered  "all  American  prisoners  to  be  removed  to  Louisbourg  as  a  place  of  safety."  - 

The  history  of  Cai)o  Breton  since  1763,  when  it  was  formally  ceded  to  England,  can 
bo  very  briefly  summed  up.  By  a  proclamation  dated  the  7th  of  October,  1763,  King 
George  the  Third  annexed  ihis  island  and  St.  John's  "  with  the  lesser  islands  adjacent 
thereto  to  our  government  of  Nova  Scotia."  The  island  was  constituted  one  electoral 
division  with  the  privilege  of  sending  representatives  to  the  assembly  of  the  province. 
For  years,  however,  no  such  representation  was  given  to  Cape  Breton  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  freeholders  in  the  coiintry  entitled  under  the  provincial  law  to  elect  mem- 


'  See  Akins,  "N.  S.  Archives,"  47ti-478-480.  Dr.  KiiigKford  in  liis  "History  ofkCanudn,"  (iv.  141,  ti.)  tells  ua 
tliat  "  it  was  not  until  the  Ist  of  .luno,  17(iO,  that  the  iiiiintorrii|it«(l  (lestriiclioii  of  tlie  works  wus  ('oniraencod  under 
Captain  Muekott,  of  the roinpiiny  of  minors,  iisHistod  by  workiiii!  parties  from  the  infantry,  of  streiigih  varying 
accordinj;  to  thi  work,  from  1(!0  to '.'2(1  daily.  Tho  miners  and  artillcorH  numliered  a  littlo  over  1(10.  Tho  whole 
work  was  completed  on  the  lOtli  of  Novemhor,  17C0,  there  havinj;  been  only  two  dayn'  intormlHsion  beHideii  Sun- 
days, onobeint;  the  kind's  birthday  and  tliuothur  midsummer'M  day.  The  reason  for  kee[iin^  this  latter  day  io 
thus  mentioned  in  a  M.  S.  diary  of  the  nunini,'  oporatiuns  at  l.oiilMbourg,  now  in  the  Koyal  Artillery  otll(!e,  whit'h 
belonged  to  Sir  .lohn  Seymour.  According  to  tradition  anions  the  miners,  MidHummor  was  the  tlrst  that  found 
out  the cop|)er  mines  in  Cornwall,  for  which  oiH-aHion  they  esteem  thlN  B  holy  day,  and  all  the  ndners  come  from 
below  ground  to  carouse  and  drink  to  tho  (tciod  cild  man's  hiiMiiiirv."  ^^co  "  Hist.  (J  llu-  U.ijal  lUniiMcnl  ol  .\ilil- 
lery  "  by  Major  Francis  Duncan.  \i.  A.,  pp.  ai;)-204. 

'  See  llaliburton,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia,"  i.  2()li.  This  incident  recalls  the  story  told  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
— "  Good  gracious  yuu  don't  say  so, Cape  lireton  is  an  island,  I  nuist  run  and  tell  the  king."  See  Wright,  "  ijife 
of  Wolfe,"  487. 
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bers.  In  1765  the  population  of  the  whole  island  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  one 
thousand  persons,  chiefly  of  French  extraction,  liv'ug  at  He  Madame,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
Bras  d'Or  L  ike,  and  on  the  harbours  and  bays  between  Louisbourg  and  St.  Peter's.  The 
English  garrison  in  the  old  town  consisted  of  three  hundred  regular  troops.  At  that  arae 
the  town  comprised  cue  hundred  and  fifty  buildings,  of  which  sixteen  were  of  stone  and 
only  twenty-five  inhabited  ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  popu- 
lation of  Cape  Breton  appears  to  have  made  no  progress  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century,  for  in  1774  there  were  only  ten  hundred  and  eleven  persons  on  the  island, 
exclusive  of  the  Micmacs  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  all.'  The  English  government 
commenced  at  an  early  date  to  make  surveys  of  the  lands,  but  as  they  did  not,  for  many 
years,  give  grants,  there  was  no  encouragement  whati'ver  for  settlement  on  the  island, 
although  its  valuable  resources  were  becoming  gradually  known  through  the  reports  of 
the  soldiers  and  officers  who  were  stationed  there  from  time  to  time.  A  number  of  French 
Acadians  returned  from  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  where  they  had  gone  in  1761,  and  a  few 
loyalists  came  to  Cape  Breton  during  the  war  of  independence  and  settled  at  Louisbourg, 
Cow  Bay,  Bedeque  and  on  the  Marguerite  River.  In  J783,  when  Lord  Sydney— the 
Honourable  Thomas  Townseud — administered  the  affairs  for  the  colonies.  New  Brunswick, 
St.  John's  and  Cape  Breton  were  formally  separated  from  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  made  distinct  provinces  A  lieutenant-governor  was  appointed  for  Cape  Breton  and 
inasmuch  as  its  ''situation  and  circumstances"  did  not  "admit  the  calling  of  an  assembly," 
he  could  "  until  it  appears  proper  to  call  such  assembly  in  the  meantime  make  such 
rules  and  regulations,  by  the  advice  of  our  council,  for  the  said  island  as  shall  appear  to 
be  necessary  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  thereof"  ;  but  nothing  could  be 
passed  or  done  "  to  ail'ect  the  life,  limb  or  the  properly  of  the  subject,  or  to  the  imposing 
of  any  duties  or  taxes,"  and  all  rules  and  ordinances  had  to  be  transmitted  at  the  first 
opportunity  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  king  in  council.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Nova  Si'otia  remained  governor  in  chief  over  the  new  colonial  governments, 
and  had  the  right  to  hear  appeals  from  any  courts  that  might  be  established  within  his 
jurisdiction-  The  first  result  of  this  ne'  '  system  was  the  foundation  of  the  present 
capital  of  the  island  on  the  beautiful  and  t  vcious  estuary,  previously  known  as  Spanish 
River  or  Harbour,  and  which  was  given  the  name  of  Sydney  in  honour  of  the  statesman 
under  whose  auspices  Cape  Briston  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia.  From  that  time 
until  this  Louisbourg  has  remained  a  hamlet  of  fishermen, — the  safe  refuge  of  cruisers 
in  storms,  and  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  few  tourists  who  have  found  their  way  to  that 
remote  coast,  once  so  famous  in  historic  annals. 

The  political  history  of  Cape  Breton,  as  a  distinct  government,  is  not  in  any  sense  in- 
teresting or  instructive.  The  first  governor  was  Major  Frederiiik  "Wallis  DesBarres,  an 
English  officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  at  the  second  siege  of  Louisbourg  and 
was  in  attendance  on  Wolfe uuring  the  memorable  engagement  on  the  field  of  Abraham.' 


'  Munlocli,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scnliii,"  il.  520. 

'  See  A|)|),  XVI  (D.)  at  tlio  end  of  tliis  work  for  gnhatuiico  of  royal  iiiatruutiong  reH|ic('tin|;; Cnpe  Brtiton  uk  a 
Beparate  Kovornment. 

'  jjoino  Amerlnin  amounts  of  DttHHarreH'  lifo  stnto  that,  he  was  alile*()e-('amp  toUoneral  Wnlfo  iit  the  sieKO  of 
Qmiboc'i  anct  "  that  olltcor  rccnived  IiIh  mortal  wmind  while  DiwItaircN  whh  maltlnt?  a  loport  to  liim  ami  fell,  (lyiiifr, 
ill  tlie  ariiiH  of  liis  aide."  (Koo  "  Appiotoiis'  Cyclopindia,"  also  thoir  "  Diclioiiary  of  Anieriran  Jtiograpliy.") 
Captain  ICnox,  a  uioHt  trustworthy  narrator,  says  In  IiIh  "  tlistorinai  Journal  of  the  Campaign,"  (London,  1700.) 
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Subsequently  he  had  been  employed  in  surveying  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was,  so  far  as  acquaintance  with  the  inland  went,  well  qualified  to  be  the  first 
to  administer  its  local  affairs.  Immediately  after  receiving  his  commission  Lieutenant- 
Governor  DesBarres  proceeded  to  the  island,  and  among  his  first  official  acts  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  council.'  A  great  seal  was  sent  him  to  affix  to  all  acts  of  state.  Courts  of 
justice  were  duly  established,  by  ordinance  of  the  22nd  of  February,  ItSS,  and  the  laws 
of  England  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice  declared  to  be  in  force  in  Cape  Breton.' 
The  appointment  of  DesBarres,  however,  was  not  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  island 
and  its  public  service  in  many  respects.  He  was  jealous  of  the  suj^erior  authority  of  the 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  quarrelled  with  the  military  commandant  at  Sydney. 
His  conduct  was  disapproved  by  the  authorities  in  England  and  his  drafts  on  the  treasury 
for  the  payment  of  provisions  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  purchase  for  therelief  of  the 
inhabitants  at  a  critical  time  when  the  little  colony  was  threatened  with  starvation  were 
not  even  honoured,  and  he  was  obliged  eventually  to  return  to  Etigland  where  he  remained 
for  years  endeavouring  to  obtain  payment  for  his  losses ;  but  failing  at  last  to  receive  that 
consideration  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  fairly  entitled,  he  returned 

tliiit  many  oflicerH  claimed  tlie  lionoiir  of  being  Wolfe's  supporters  after  he  was  wounded,  but  he  states  on  incon- 
testiiMo  authority  that  Lieutenant  Brown  of  the  Orenadiors  of  Louisbourtr,  whom  Wolfo  was  leadinu'  at  the  time 
he  was  fatally  struck,  Mr.  Ileiulerson,  a  volunteer  in  tlie  same  company  and  a  private  man  "  were  the  three  per- 
sons who  carried  his  ex('ullen(7  to  the  rear,  wliicii  an  artillury  oflicor  seeing,  inwnodiatoly  tlew  to  his  assistance, 
and  those  were  all  that  attended  him  In  Ids  dying  moments.  I  do  not  recollect  the  artillery  odicer's  name  or 
it  should  be  recorded  here."  Both  Wright  ("  Life  of  Wolfo,"  580,  .5S7,  n.)  and  Parkman  ("  Montcalm  and  Wolfe," 
ii.  2!)0,  L'97,  ?i.)  consider  Knox's  report  by  far  the  best  attested.  Warburton,  in  the  "  Conquest  of  Canada,"  (ii.  349) 
states  that  Colonel  Williamson  of  tl.e  Royal  Artillery  wa-i  the  ollicor  who  v  ont  to  Wolfe's  aid.  1  (esUarres  himself, 
in  an  account  of  his  services  given  in  a  work  of  his  ow  ;  (see  App.  XV),  nuikes  the  following  statement:  "  Ho 
(DesBarres)   received  the  king'n  particular    comniands    (signifiod    by   the  late   Earl   of  Chatham)  to   attend 

General  Wolfe  as  an  engineer  on  his  expedition  against  Quebec In  the  Held  of  battle  on  the  llith  of 

Soptomber  he  was  making  liis  report  to  tho  general  on  orders  ho  had  just  executed,  wlien  the  regretted  hero 
received  his  mortal  wound."  This  statement  would  certainly  kIiow  ho  was  acting  at  tho  time,  under  sjiecial 
iuHtrnctions  from  Wolfe.  But  it  is  remarkable  his  name  does  not  occur  in  any  account  of  this  memorable 
scene.  Bouchette,  in  his  "  British  Dominions  in  North  America,"  (i.  205,  n.)  makes  a  similar  claim  for  Major 
Holland,  a  friend  and  relative  of  his  own,  well  known  as  surveyor-general  of  Canada,  who  was  "at  the  taking  of 
Louisbourg,  and  subseiiuontly  at  tho  reduction  of  Quebec  in  1750,  and  stood  near  General  Wolfe  when  that  great 
hero  fell  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,'  The  gallant  general,  adds  Bouchette,  "as  a  testimony  of  his  regard,  pre- 
sented Major,  then  Ca|)tain  Holland,  with  bis  pistols  and  left  him  the  greater  part  of  Ids  plate."  These  circum- 
stan(xv)  certainly  did  not  happen  on  the  battle  fleld.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wolfe  had  willed  his  plate  to  Admiral 
Saunders  (Wright,  "  Life  of  Wolfe,"  p.  574),  and  tho  presentation  of  tho  pistols  is  not  mentioned  by  a  single  his- 
torian, nor  does  Holland's  name  appear  in  connection  with  the  last  siienes  in  the  hero's  life.  Bouchotte's  assertion 
is  probably  mere  hearsay  and  romance.  VVright  says  with  truth  thr.l  "  various  persons,  either  from  tlie  vanity  of 
talking  or  tho  more  pardonable  desire  of  being  nssociateil  with  Wolfe,  have  asserted  that  they  carried  him  from 
the  Hold  or  were  present  at  his  deatli"  Ajiploton's  "Cycl,  of  Am.  Biog."  repeats  Bouchetto's  story  of  Holland 
being  near  Wolfe  and  adds  he  was  mentionod  in  the  will.  He  was  the  same  Samuel  Holland  who  made  surveys 
of  tho  coast  of  Caixi  Breton  Island,  published  by  DesBarres  himself  in  1781.  (See  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am," 
V.  440,  II.)  Both  Holland  and  DesBarres  could  not  have  been  present  at  tho  closing  ucene.  It  looks  as  if  Major 
Holland  was  mistaken  for  DesBarres  by  the  writer  in  the  "  Am.  Biog  "  It  is  certain  that  the  montion  of  Holland 
in  Wolfe's  wiM  is  an  entire  delusion,  and  so  is  probably  the  rest  of  Bouchetto's  statement. 

'  V'"or  further  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  see  App.  XV. 

"  In  1805,  the  island  was  divided  iiil.nlistriclH  (irm'iiinaic  juiisdirlinn,  by  uii  niiliii;iMii'  ol  llie  .'.nl  ul  .liliu',\\  liich 
recited  that  tho  laws  of  lOughind  had  been  extended  to  that  island  by  his  Majesty,  and  provided  that  all  sub- 
se>|iient  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  tho  courts  of  king'H  bench  and  quarter 
sessiona  In  England  would  extend  to  Cajie  Breton,  so  far  as  tho  same  were  in  thoir  nature  applicable. 

Sec.  11,  1801.    ;JL'. 
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to  Halifax  where  he  died  at  the  remarkable  age  of  103  years.'  Of  his  successors  in  the 
government  of  the  country  until  1820  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to  say.  Their  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  was  simply  noted  for  squabbles  of  the  most  contemptible 
character  with  the  members  of  their  councils,  some  of  whom  seem  certainly  to  have  been 
remarkable  for  irritability  of  temper,  probably  fostered  by  the  inconveniences  and  discom- 
forts of  life  in  a  little  village  so  far  from  the  great  haunts  of  men.    Many  of  them  no 

doubt, — 

"  Mistook  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  burgh 
For  tlie  great  wave  that  circles  round  the  world;'' 

and  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  bureaucracy  believed  themselves  so  many  magnates.  Gov- 
ernor, judge,  secretary,  attorney-general,  and  officials  generally  could  not  permit  anything 
to  come  between  the  wind  and  their  dignity.  Even  so  accurate  an  historian  of  the  island 
as  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  who  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  North  Sydney,  engaged  in 
the  development  and  study  of  its  mineral  resources,  dwells  reluctantly  on  this  period  of 
its  annals,  and  is  obliged  to  admit,  while  referring  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Ainslie,'^  that 
"  like  all  his  predecessors  his  reign  was,  from  first  to  last,  disgraced  by  continual  quarrels 
and  disputes,  alike  dishonourable  to  all  the  parties  concerned."  Finally  a  quertiou  arose 
us  to  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  island.  Amonp-st  other  laws,  or  as 
they  are  strictly  termed,  ordinances,  passed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council,  was 
one  in  the  year  1801,  for  levying  a  tax  of  one  shilling  a  gallon  upon  all  spirituous  liquors 
imported  into  the  island  during  two  years.     This  ordinance  was  afterwards  questioned 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  first  Councillors  who  were  sworn  in  to  assist  and  advise  the  lieuteiionr,- 
governor:  Richard  Gibbons,  chief  justice,  president  s  David  Mntliews,  ottorney-t:eneral;  William  Smith,  ni  .itary 
surgeon;  Thomas  Moncriellb,  fort  adjutant ;. I.  H.  IJoissoau,  deputy  eoniinissary  of  musters;  Kev.  l!enjainin 
Lovell,  military  chaplain;  Thomas  Undo,  William  Itrown  and  .lohn  Wilkinson;  clerk  of  ctmiicil  and  proviii ''hI 
secretary,  David  Cuylcr.  Subseiiuontly  on  acu'ouiit  of  dilliculties  between  Deslinfros  and  the  commandant  ol  *iio 
garrison,  Colonel  Yorke,  tlio  fort  adjutant  and  the  chaplain  rosigiie<l,  and  Alo....inf',i;r  I'laire  iukI  Georjio  Kogors 
were  ap[>ointed  in  their  pliK^o.  The  names  of  tlie  otiier  civil  ullicers  of  the  province,  ni  adli'.'..;  l\.  thoso  just  givsn 
in  the  list  of  councillors,  wore  as  follows:  surveyor-general,  Tlioinatf  lliird;  coniptp 'm  of  <  nsi  >'ii9,  William 
Brown;  naval  ollicer,  Georiro  Moore ;  postmaster,  Tliomas  Undo;  Rev.  Ri,-.- a  Cossit -vivs  np[Kti>it>  .  in  1780  first 
rector  of  St.  George's  Clnircli.  Ho  and  all  tlio  ollicers  of  the  civil  government  were  paid  o.ic  ct  an  im|xirial  grant 
made  by  parliament  for  that  purpose,  lly  an  ordinance  of  tlie  Htli  of  I'eb.  17i)l,  tlio  whole  island  was  coiistitulod 
one  parish,  and  the  minister  retpiired  to  be  of  the  (iiurcli  of  England,  with  some  provision  for  lilterty  of  dissent. 
(See  Urown's  ( 'apo  Breton  for  otlier  information  on  lliis  subject).  The  majority  of  tlio  names  here  given  have  dis- 
appeared, but  there  are  still  in  the  island  representatives  of  tlio  Dodds,  Cossila,  GiliI)ons  and  Moores,  who  took 
part  in  the  pablic  ad'airs  of  the  island  when  its  government  was  (irst  established.  The  Dodd  family  have  given 
three  judges  in  succession  to  the  bench.  Numerous  descendants  of  the  settlers  that  came  into  Cape  IJreton  in  its 
early  days  are  found  at  Sydney,  LouislKMirg,  St.  I'eter's,  lie  Madame,  Bodeque  and  other  parts  of  tlie  iHJand.  For 
instance,  Lorway,  Kavanagh,  Townsend,  .Martell,  Bagnall,  RobertHon,  Tremain,  Crawley,  )<all,  Ingraliam,  Hill, 
riant,  McKinnon,  Clarke,  Dumaresciue,  Brown,  Weeks  and  Crowdy.  Hut  with  the  coming  of  the  Scotch  settlers, 
Macdonald,  Ross,  MacKinnon  and  othor  names  of  "  tliat  ilk"  began  to  (irevail  from  one  end  of  tlio  island  to  the 
other. 

''  The  following  is  a  list  i .'  t'lo  lieutonant-govoriiors  of  Caiio  Breton  while  it  had  a  government  of  Us  own  ; — 
Major  Frederick  Wallet  Dc.ibs- a.s,  17?'  -'787;  Lt.-('olonol  Macarmick,  1787 -1795;  AtUirnoy-Geni^ral  D.  Mathowa, 
president  of  council,  administrainr,  1  la."  'f  ,  1705  -.1  ino  L'!t,  17118  ;  llrigadior-Goneral  Ogilvie,  president  of  council, 
administrator,  ,lune  29,  1798— June  \  1,  1700 ;  Brigailier-fienoral  Murray,  June  ai,  1790— September  10, 1S()0 ;  Major- 
General  Despard,  8<ipteml)er  U!  'HOd  -.Iu'>  ''  ^807;  Brigadier-General  N  pean,  July  0, 1807— Juno  1,  IHl;!;  Briga- 
dier General  Sway  nil,  Januiiy  i,  HI,;— .•ebuuvy  0,  181(1;  Lt.t'oloiiel  I'lvzherbort,  February  5,  181(1— November  4, 
1810;  Major-Oenoral  Ainulie,  Novel  I-,  I  4,  ''Ki  -Junt  '.':,1820;  Captain  David  Stewart,  adniinistratoi,  until  0th 
October,  1820,  when  Cape  Bret ,  •   v  .k  .ou-^Mi'  1  to  Nova  Scotia. 
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as  illegal  on  the  ground  that  in  consequence  of  the  royal  proclamation  of  1*763,  and  of 
the  letters-patent  and  instructions '  relating  to  the  government  of  Cape  Breton,  no  tax 
could  be  levied  in  the  colony  except  by  consent  of  its  representatives  convened  in  an 
assembly.  On  that  ground,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  much  public  discontent,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  was  at  length  resisted,  and  an  action  brought  in  1816  to  recover  it  for  the 
crown  by  the  King's  collector  against  Messrs.  Leaver  and  Ritchie,  then  lessees  of  the  coal 
mines.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial  in  the  supreme  cou.'t  of  the  island  in  November, 
1816,  before  Chief  Justice  Dodd,  when  a  verdict  was  given  lor  the  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  the  tax  was  illegal.  To  this  verdict  and  the  judgment  given  thereupon 
"  the  crown  was  advised  to  and  did  submit."  This  difficulty,  involving  important  iinan- 
cial  resulis,  led  to  a  radical  change  in  the  constitutional  position  of  the  island.  Wearied 
with  the  squabbles  of  officials,  iindiug  that  the  island  was  making  no  progress  under  a 
government  of  its  own,  informed  by  the  crown  officers  that  there  was  no  legal  provision 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  the  island,  and  that  some  change  was  iraperai, ,ely  required  in 
the  general  state  of  affairs,  the  English  government  took  steps  to  reanuex  the  island  to 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  and  to  declare  it  a  distinct  county  of  that  province,  "  to 
be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  county  of  Capo  Breton  ;  and  to  be  represented, 
and  the  civil  government  thereof  to  be  administered,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  counties 
of  the  province  are  administered  and  governed.-  This  action  of  the  imperial  government 
created  much  discontent  among  the  officials  of  the  island,  and  strong  remonstrances 
against  the  union  were  sent  to  England,  where  they  were  supported  by  the  famous  agi- 
tator, David  Hume,  in  the  British  parliament.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Breton  appear,  however,  to  have  been  quite  indifferent  to  the  measure,  and  its  unpopu- 
larity was  mainly  confined  to  the  little  capital.  The  constitutional  point  was  raised  by 
the  petitioners  that  the  island  had  never  been  foruially  annexed  to  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  after  its  cession  by  France  »s  an  integral  part  thereof,  but  that  it  had  been  for  a 
short  time  placed  under  the  government  of  the  province,  and  had  been  subsequently 
given  by  letters-patent  a  distinct  constitution,  with  a  lieutenant-governor  and  council  and 
the  right  to  call  an  assembly  when  necessary,  and  that  this  constitution  havint,'  been  ouce 
solemnly  granted  by  the  crown  could  not  bo  taken  away,  t^xcept  by  the  .  ent  of  the 
people  or  by  an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament.  The  question  having  bt  referred  to 
the  jixdges  of  the  privy  council  they  decided  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cai'  lireton  virere 
not  by  law  "  entitled  to  the  constitution  purported  to  be  granted  to  thom  hy  the  letters- 
patent  of  1*784,  mentioned  in  the  above  petition."  ' 

For  many  years  the  progress  of  the  island  was  retarded  by  the  supin.  iiess  of  the  Eup- 
glish  government  in  giving  titles  to  lands,  none  being  granted  evei  '  ictual  settlers. 
Captain  Holland's  survey  was  completed  in  lt07,  but  still  no  move  was  ui  vd(>.  to  open  the 
large  tracts  of  valuable  land  which  were  available  for  cultivation.  Between  1770  and 
1780,  merchants  from  the  island  of  Jersey  began  to  establish  fishing  settlements  on  He 
Madame,  Choticamp  and  several  places  on  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  Konie  of  which  grew  to 
considerable  size.     For  some  inexplicable  reason,  when  free  grants  of  land  were  offered  to 


'  Soo  App.  XVr,  (D,)  to  tlllH  Wnvl. 

''  8eo  App.  XVI,  (K,)  for  proclitinntlon  roniiiioxuij!  dope  llioltui  to  Novii  Hrotiii. 

"Soi- Urown,  ni«t.  of  (\  11,  458,  ■|,')1),  uiki  Ajip.  .\VI,  (O,)  to  tluH  work,  whore  a  rofowiicv  Is  given  to  the  peti- 
tlonura'  cnse. 
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the  loyalists  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  province  was  not  allowed  "  upon  any  pretence  whatever  to  make  any  grants 
in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  or  any  other  island  comprehended  within  his  government 
without  express  orders  to  that  purpose."  '  "With  the  establishment  of  a  separate  govern- 
ment in  Cape  Breton,  however,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  grants  were  freely  made  to  immigrants.  A  great  current  of  population 
began  to  flow  into  Cape  Breton  from  the  islands  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland 
where  the  great  landlords  wished  to  rid  their  estates  of  their  peasantry  and  turn  them 
into  pasture  lands  for  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  just  as  in  these  later  times  they 
have  driven  oflF  the  humble  crofters  from  lands  which  they  wish  to  make  preserves  for 
deer.  This  Highland  migration  settled  the  counties  of  Pictou  and  Antigonish,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  began  to  fii'.d  its  way  to  Cape  Breton,  at  first  to  the  western  coast. 
From  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  this  population  iirst  camo  into  the  country,  until 
the  reunion  with  Nova  Scotia  when  it  began  to  cease,  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  per- 
sons are  estimated  to  liave  settled  on  the  public  lands,  waste  for  so  many  years.  Cape 
Breton  from  that  timt"  was  no  longer  a  French  but  a  Scotch  colony,  whose  old  homes 
must  be  sought  in  the  xlebridos,  on  the  rooky,  windy  shores  of  far  away  Lewis  or  Stom- 
oway,  or  in  some  rudi^  shelling  by  the  side  of  a  lonely  loch  or  stream  amid  the  mount- 
ains of  northern  Scotland. 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  century  Cape  Breton  has  had  but  a  sluggish  existence. 
The  Scotch  populaLiou  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  led  quiet  uueventfiil  lives  on  that 
remote  island  of  eastern  Nrrth  Ameiica  If  sometimes  their  thoughts  wi  t  back  to  the 
islands  and  mountains  ol  their  native  land,  vi.  was  to  remember  their  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness and  the  greed  of  the  great  lords  under  whom  they  lived,  and  to  congratulate  them- 
selves ou  the  complete  freedom  which  they  enjoyed  on  lands  which  were  now  their  own, 
and  which  Wii,n  industry  and  patience  gave  them  at  least  a  comfortable  subsistence.  The 
waters  that  surround  the  island,  and  the  niimerous  dtrer.ns  which  everywhere  find  their 
way  to  the  sea  abound  in  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  •"i.  was  e,.t,y  for  them  to  live  in  this  new 
land  compared  with  the  one  they  had  lefi.  As  the  country  prrew  older,  as  its  means  of 
communication  increased — very  slowly  it  must  be  admitted  in  this  long  neglected  island 
— as  its  great  coal  mines  were  developed,  the  appearance  of  Cape  Breton  improved  much 
for  the  better,  Many  of  the  children  of  the  old  settlers  went  to  the  American  cities,  and 
returning  fror^  time  to  time  to  their  old  homes,  brought  with  them  fresh  ideas  which 
have  already  i,-iide  their  influence  felt,  'ven  in  the  remote  Scotch  and  Acadian  settlements. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  only  a  little  over  two  thousand 
persons,  exilusive  of  a  few  hundred  Indians,  throughout  the  island,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  population  is  close  to  ninety  thousand,'-  of  whom  bt\tween  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand are  the  descendants  ol'the  immigrants  from  the  islands  and  highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  was  not  rntil  well  into  the  present  century  that  the  rich  mini>s  of  bituminous  coal 
with  which  the  island  abounds,  chielly  on  the  eastern  coast,  between  little  Bras  d'Or  and 


'Brown,  "HiBt  of  C.B.,";!86. 

'  Tho  f^oiiHUs  returns  of  181)1  sliow  iw  follows:  Cajie  Breton,  :W,2'J.'l;  InvnrnesR,  L'S.VSl ;  Kiclimoml,  14,-(nO; 
Victoria,  13,l!l)0.  An  in  otlii^r  partH  off  annda  tliom  liaw  lieon  nn  oxn.laM  of  yonnfr  iiinn  and  womon  lo  lliu  Uniteil 
States  fur  tlio  last  forty  yuars,  and  tliu  inoroaso  of  iiopulation  from  <lui:aii>'  to  docadu  \n  i^()n80(|uenily  not  shown  by 
the  (!ensuB. 
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Gov.  Bay.  became  developed  to  any  extent.  They  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
French  even  in  the  days  of  Sieur  Denys,  who  was  given  the  right  to  collect  a  small  duty 
on  coal  and  plaster  within  the  island.  While  Louisbourg  was  occupied  by  the  French,  thoy 
brought  fuel  chiefly  from  the  cliffs  of  Morienne,  now  Cow  Bay,  and  also  from  the  little  Labra- 
dor as  it  was  then  called.  The  English  from  1745  to  1749,  when  they  occupied  Louisbourg, 
used  the  coal  chiefly  at  Burnt  Head,  near  Lingan  or  Bridgeport,'  and  the  Labrador.  After 
1T58,  when  Cape  Bret(  n  became  a  permanent  possession  of  England,  the  mines  at  Cow  Bay 
supplied  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Louisbourg,  and  were  for  years  protected  by  a 
fort  and  block  house,  of  which  a  memorial  remains  in  the  name  of  the  "Block  House 
Mine."  The  coal  deposits  for  seventy  years  were  worked  in  a  fitful  and  unsatisfactory 
manner,  either  by  the  government  itself  or  by  small  contractors,  and  the  yearly  output 
did  not  average  more  than  4,000  chaldrons  during  that  period.  The  British  government 
did  not  at  any  time  take  an  active  interest  in  their  operations,  or  encourage  their  develop- 
ment by  commercial  enterprise.  A  small  tax  or  royalty  was  usually  levied  on  each 
chaldron  of  coal  mined  by  the  contractor  for  the  time  being,  and  it  was  the  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  taxes  by  Messrs.  Leaver  and  Ritchie,  who  had  the  lease  of  the  Sydney 
mines  in  1816  that  helped  to  show  the  English  authorities  the  necessity  of  making  a 
change  in  the  government  of  the  island  in  1820.''  Some  years  after  the  island  was  again 
united  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  imperial  government  gave  a  monopoly  for  sixty  years  of  the 
mines  of  the  whole  province  to  a  spendthrift  royal  duke — the  Lake  of  York— who  deeded 
his  rights  to  a  famous  firm  of  English  jewellers,  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  who 
formed  an  English  association  in  1827,  known  as  the  General  Mining  Association.  This 
company  worked  the  mines  of  Sydney,  Bridgeport  and  other  places  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
thirty  years,  exclusively  under  their  charter  of  monopoly.  An  agitation  against  their 
sole  use  of  such  valuable  property  eventually  ended  in  an  arrangement  by  which  all  the 
mines  came  into  the  possession  of  the  government  of  the  province,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  Sydney,  Piotou  and  other  places  where  the  association  had  long  been  working 
successfully.'  As  a  consequence  of  this  important  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  the 
mines  of  Cape  Breton,  there  are  now  some  ten  collieries  carrying  on  a  large  trade  ^  in  one 
of  the  richest  sources  of  wealth  which  the  island  possesses. 

The  total  output  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  has  now  reached 
about  a  million  of  tons,  and  the  total  export  at  about  seven  hundred  thousand  tons.^    The 


'  Seo  infra,  sec.  IX. 

''  See  mimi,  two  pages.    Also  Urowii,  "  Hist,  of  Cape  ISroton,"  pp.  433-436. 

'  Mr.  Gilpin,  iii.s|X(rtnr  of  coal  mines  for  tlie  proviiiro  of  Nov.i  Scotia,  says  willr  mnrli  trntli  tlmt  "  tlie  energy 
mill  woiil'li  of  tliis  compiuiy  wero  of  great  Ijenelit  to  llm  proviiue,  and  its  coiuhua  and  tlmt  of  its  i,'lii«f  ollieors  luis 
ever  l>ieii  lumoiirable,  and  culonlated  to  Kut  an  example  of  lioiiosty  and  relial)ility.  "  The  Assooiatioii  "  has  now 
disposed  of  ail  tlie  coal  la  kIn  owned  by  it  in  Nova  Scotia  pro|)er  and  retains  its  selei'tions  in  Cape  Bretim,  oiwra- 
ting  diielly  in  tlie  historical  Sydney  main  seam,  which  has  been  drawn  upon  by  the  miner  for  over  one  hundred 
years."    See  ''  Conl  Mining  in  Nova  Scotia,"  by  E.  (iilpin,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  K.,  p.  o 

'  See  App.  XV.  (last  iiarajrraph)  to  tins  work  for  a  reference  to  "(ieological  ReiKirts  of  Canada"  and  other 
books,  showing  the  value  of  the  vniil  dopo.sitfl  of  Capo  llrctun. 

'•  Mr.  Gilpin,  insjjector  of  mines,  In  his  annual  icporl  lor  l.vm,  uivcs  the  tolluwint.'  statistics;  Jiri(lgo|)ort  raised 
28,22;i  tons;  Caledonia,  150,174;  Franklyn,  72;i;  .tiace  Hay,  111,472;  Gowrio,  141,0110;  International,  143,001; 
Ontario,  !t,()40 ;  Ueserve,  ir,.-),000 ;  Sydney,  181,571;  Victoria,  00,0:iO.  The  total  sales  were  010,004  tons,  against 
7:18,250  in  1888.  The  home  sales  wero  223,7!!2  tons,  ami  lliose  in  the  province  of  (Jnebee,  480,402  tons  Until  the 
im|K)Sition  of  a  duly  in  1807  on  Nova  Scotia  coal  coming  into  the  United  States  ports,  the  greater  proiMirtion  of 
this  product  found  its  way  into  the  American  market,  but  siuco  the  commencenient  of  Confederation  and  the 
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coal  mines  of  Cape  Breton  have  so  far  monopolized  what  capital  and  enterprise  have  been 
directed  to  the  island,  but  attention  is  now  being  gradually  given  to  the  other  mineral 
£ud  natural  riches  it  possesses.  The  gypsum  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  found  at  Mabou, 
Bedeque  and  other  places  in  large  deposits.  Copper  is  being  mined  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sydney,  and  good  indications  of  iron  are  traced  both  in  Cape  Breton  and  Inverness 
counties.  The  Marble  Mountain  at  West  Bay,  one  of  the  picturesque  inlets  of  the  Bras 
d'Or  lake,  has  long  attracted  notice,  but  it  is  only  now  that  an  organized  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  this  remarkable  illustration  of  nature's  handiwork.  The  deposit  is 
exceedingly  extensive,  and  the  marble  is  described  as  of  the  finest  quality,  "  the  white 
being  pronounced  by  experts  equal  to  the  best  Italian  for  statuary,  while  the  colored  and 
mottled  varieties  are  very  aautiful."  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  extent  and  value 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  have  hardly  yet  been  fully  investigated.  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia,  as  the  two  extremes  of  the  Dominion,  must  sooner  or  later  bo 
among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  wea'th  of  Canada;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  sec- 
tion of  the  former  province  is  so  rich  in  mineral  resources  as  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
whose  magnificent  water  facilities  give  it  a  decided  vantage-ground,  so  far  as  shipment 
of  all  heavy  products  like  coal,  copper,  iron,  gypsum  and  marble  is  concerned.^  The  trade 
returns  of  the  two  principal  ports  of  Sydney  and  North  Sydney,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  the  30'',  of  June,  1890,  showed  that  thirteen  hundred  foreign  vessels,  representing  a 
total  tonnage  of  405,937  tons,  largely  made  up  of  steamers,  cleared  and  entered,  against 
448  vessels  in  1797-98,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  19,770  tons.  The  fisheries  of  the 
island  now  employ  between  100  and  1.50  vessels,  upwards  of  4,000  boats  and  over  10,000 
men,  with  an  annual  catch  valued  at  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular Cape  Breton  does  not  show  as  much  enterprise  and  energy  as  some  ports  in  west- 
ern Nova  Scotia,  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  capital  in  this  great  branch  of  industry,  for 
whose  successful  prosecution  th(>  isl».j  A,  by  its  geographical  situation,  is  specially  adapted. 
Once  famous  Louisbourg,  which  foriiu-rly  employed  in  the  fisheries  about  a  hundred 
vessels  and  boats  and  a  thousand  men,  with  an  annual  catch  estimated  at  sixty  thousand 
quintals  of  cod,  now  only  owns  at  most  forty  Imts,  employing  about  120  men,  while  the 
value  of  all  fish  products  does  not  exceed  twemy  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  island  was  div  ded  into  four  electoral  districts,  named 
counties — the  township  system,  which  gavu  Sydney  one  representative  for  years, 
being  eventually  abolished.  These  counties  are  Cape  Breton,  which  includes  the  old 
township  of  Sydney ;  Victoria,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  sovereign  ;  Eichmond,  in  memory 


o|M)niii);  up  of  an  extensive  trade  witli  the  country  on  tlio  St.  Lawrence,  tlie  intercolonini  trade  has  Bt«adily 
increased,  as  tlio  foretjoing  fijiures  for  Quebec  sliow.  Outoltiie  total  sales  of  tlie  Nuva  Scotia  mines  in  1890,  l,519,(i.S4 
tons,  tlio  United  States  tool*  only  7:i,H',)2  tons.  Sjieakiiiu  jjendnilly  tlio  coals  of  Cape  I3reton  are  bituminous  and 
coking ;  many  of  the  soanis  yield  large  volumes  of  gas  of  good  (luality  ;  for  domestic  purposes  thoy  ars  everywhere 
acceptable,  as  they  kindle  readily  and  leave  little  ash.  For  marine  and  railway  steam-raising  hey  compare 
favourably  with  any  foreign  coniixstitor. 

'  Mr.  E.  Gilpin  in  his  annual  report  on  the  Mines  of  Nova  Scotia  for  181)0,  p.  48. 

''  The  enunent  geologist,  Sir  William  Dawson,  in  a  recent  debute  on  the  Mines  of  Cape  Hreton  (see  Trans,  of 
Can.  Soc.  of  Min.  Engineers,  Montreal,  1.SH8,  p.  ;!5)  expressed  the  opinion  that  "mining  was  only  beginning  to  be 
developed,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  time  would  come  whi'n  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Hreton  would  become  the 
England  of  the  Uuminion  and  great  centres  of  population.  Mining  and  minerals,  unless  a  groat  change  took 
place,  would  undoubtodly  form  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  the  Dominion,  and  dett^rmine  the  position  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  future." 
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of  one  of  the  governors-general  of  Canada ;  Inverness,  in  memory  of  old  Scotia.  These 
districts  are  represented  in  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  by  five  members,  and  in  the 
assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  by  eight  members  For  many  years  of  its  history  the  island  was 
governed  for  certain  local  purposes  by  the  old  English  system  of  quarter  sessions,  com- 
posed of  a  grand  jury  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  imposed  the  assessment  and  devoted 
its  proceeds  to  the  public  needs ;  but  this  unsatisfactory  and  feeble  system  has  at  last 
given  place  to  municipal  self-government  based  on  that  of  the  large  and  enterprising 
province  of  Ontario.  Still,  despite  this  move  in  a  right  direction,  the  legislature  of  the 
province  attempts  at  times  to  be  a  great  municipal  council  for  the  whole  province  in  many 
particulars  ;  for  instance,  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  This  system,  as  it  is 
worked  out  by  political  managers,  is  susceptible  of  much  political  jobbery  and  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  public  moneys. 

In  1829  an  historian'  wrote  of  the  schools  of  Cape  Breton,  "  there  are  none  worthy  of 
the  name,  not  even  for  the  acquireiucut  of  mere  elemental  knowledge,  except  one  or  two 
at  Sydney  and  Arichat,  and  these  are  chiefly  maintained  in  questionable  existence  by  in- 
dividual exertion."  For  nearly  thirty  years  and  more  the  same  remarks  applied  to  the 
educational  condition  of  the  island,  and  it  was  not  until  1865  that  the  legislature  of 
Nova  Scotia  at  last  awoke  from  its  iudifFereuce  on  the  subject  and  adopted  a  school  system 
which,  with  the  various  amendments  made  subsequently  in  the  original  laws,  has  brought 
about  a  great  change  for  the  better.  Illiteracy  was  the  rule  in  Cape  Breton  as  in  other 
sections  of  Nova  Scotia  until  this  new  school  law,  largely  based  on  that  of  the  great  and 
prosperous  province  of  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  was  extended  over  the  province  from 
one  end  to  the  other.-'  Under  existing  conditions  nearly  all  the  children  are  brought  in 
Cape  Breton  within  the  reach  of  educational  influences  of  some  kind.  In  each  of  the 
counties  there  is  an  academy,  open  to  all  young  people  who  are  able  to  pass  the  prescribed 
examinations.  In  Sydney  this  institution  has  attained  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  is 
housed  in  a  large  and  convenient  building  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  school  accom- 
modation in  the  town  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  less.  In  addition  to  these  academies 
there  are  twenty-five  graded  schools  in  the  island,  a  few  of  which  are  of  a  high  order,  par- 
ticularly that  at  North  Sydney.  The  number  of  common  school  sections  throughout  Cape 
Breton  in  1890  was  469,  but  of  these  29  were  without  teachers — not  a  creditable  state- 
ment to  make  of  communities  in  these  days.  The  477  teachers  employed  during  the 
summer  term  of  1890  in  the  island  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Grade  A.  (Academic  and  Graded  Schools) 8 

"      \i.   (FirstClasft) C2 

"      C.  (Second  "   ) 153 

"     D.  (Third      '  ) 251 

The  third  or  inferior  class  of  teachers  still  bears  an  undue  proportion  to  the  total 
number  in  each  county,  as  the  following  statement  shows  : — 

Cape  Hrcton  Co (iO  out  of  101   in  all, 

Kichniimd "7    "     "     71     "     " 

Inveriioss 98    "     "109     "    " 

Victoria 50    "     "    73    "    " 


'  Haliburton, "  Hist  of  N.  S.,"  ii.  249.  -  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Sydney,  has  given  me  the  acta  on  this  subject. 
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The  school  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  very  poorly  paid  in  this  island  compared  with  those 
in  the  western  province  of  Ontario.  The  highest  salary  paid  in  the  superior  grades  is 
1370  (in  Cape  Breton  county)  and  the  lowest  $193,  but  there  is  relatively  little  disparity 
between  male  and  female  teachers.  The  women's  salaries  in  the  higher  schools  range  from 
|318  to  |193  a  year,  and  the  men's  irom  $370  to  |2;j8.  In  the  lower  grade  of  schools  the 
salaries  range  for  men  from  $212  to  $122,  and  for  women  from  $231  to  $116— those  of  the 
latter  being  on  the  average  in  these  classes  higher  than  those  of  the  men.'  The  teachers 
in  the  academies,  yided  schools  and  larger  sections  are  regarded  as  very  com- 
petent ;  but  in  many  of  the  smaller  rural  parts  they  are  very  inferior,  and  this  is  a  fact 
easily  explained  by  the  very  low  salaries  that  are  offered.  In  some  places  there  is  said  to 
be  a  curious  battle  going  on  between  the  Gaelic  teacher  and  bis  English  pupils  who  find 
more  amusement  than  profit  from  their  instruction  in  a  hybrid  tongue.  Nepotism  prevails 
in  Cape  Breton,  as  it  does  elsewhere  in  official  circles,  and  the  rural  trustee  finds  it  very 
convenient  to  foist  oft' a  poor  relation  on  his  district.  In  all  the  country  sections,  school 
matters  are  administered  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  but  in  the  incorporated  towns  the 
municipal  council  appoint  three  of  their  number  to  act  on  a  school  board,  and  the  govern- 
ment select  two  other  persons  on  the  nomination  of  course  of  the  ]o(!al  political  manager 
— a  fact  showing  the  tenacity  with  which  Nova  Scotian  politicians  cling  to  patronage, 
however  humble.  All  the  people,  irrespective  of  sects,  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
public  schools,  and  a  separate  school  system  has  practically  no  recognition  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  larger  towns  there  are  convents  for  the  education  of  girls,  but  these  are  supported 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  have  no  conne(  tion  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  island  The  academies  and  schools  generally  are  supported  by  pro- 
vincial grants  and  by  local  taxes.  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  Capo  Breton  have  a  system 
of  schc-ols  which  fairly  well  represents  their  material  and  intellectual  development.  As 
the  island  increases  in  wealth  and  the  people  feel  more  ambitious  impulses,  education  in 
the  rural  sections  will  become  of  a  higher  order,  and  the  teacher  in  his  salary  and  qualifi- 
cations will  illustrate  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  commuuity  where  he  pursues 
his  laborious  and  responsible  occupation. 

It  is  interesting  to  the  people  of  Cape  Breton  to  learn  that  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history  an  intelligent  English  officer  wished  to  give  th'ir  island  a  highiT  position  in  the 
government  of  British  America.  Colonel  Morse,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  1784,  made  a  tour 
of  Nova  Scotia  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Guy  Carletou,  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's 
forces  in  North  America,  and  stated  in  his  "  Observations  "  on  the  defences  and  security 
of  the  province  that  he  was  '  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  uniting  these  provinces 
I  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick]  with  Canada,  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries,  and 
that  by  establishing  the  same  laws,  inducing  a  constant  intercourse  and  mutual  interest, 
a  great  country  may  yet  be  raised  up  in  America,,  to  facilitate  which  it  may  be  found 
proper  to  establish  a  seat  of  general  government  and  protection,"  and  for  this  end  it 
occurred  to  him  that  "  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  very   favourably  situated."     It  is  a 


'One  gentleman  to  whom  1  um  indebted  for  informiUioti  on  tliis  |H)int  Bays  tliat  "  miaorably  Braall  au  tlie 
salaries  '<(  ihe  lower  i^Iafs  teachers  are  (esjiecially  in  Inverness  where  they  are  nearly  three-flftlm  of  the  whole)  they 
are,  so  far  as  tlio  'ntribntion  of  the  section  goes,  in  some  few  chsch,  I  believe  paid  in  the  way  of  iMuird,  the 
teachers  being  passed  along  from  one  lioiise  to  the  other."  This  shows  the  priinilivu  statu  of  things  in  ciTtain 
parts  of  Cai>e  Breton. 
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"  promontory  standing,  as  it  were,  between  the  three  provinces,  and  happily  situated  for 
communication  with  the  several  parts  of  all  the  three,  besides  being  the  most  safe  and 
easy  laiid  for  ships  to  make  coming  from  Europe."  ' 
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IX.  Some  Picturesque  Features  of  Cape  Breton  and  Memorial  of  the  French 

RfioiME. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  varied  resources  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  statist,  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  island,  and  to  the  memorials  which  still  remain  of 
that  old  regime,  whoso  history  has  been  briefly  written  in  those  pages.  From  summer  to 
summer  for  many  years  the  writer  has  visited  this  island  endeared  to  him  by  the  associa- 
tions and  memories  of  his  boyhood,  and  always  interesting  for  the  fresh  beauties  revealed 
on  its  grand  coast,  its  beautiful  rivers  and  its  spacious  bays,  and  for  the  opportunity  it 
gives  of  drav'ing  the  visitor  from  the  prosaic  present,  with  its  cares  and  selfishness,  to  the 
contemplation  of  other  days  when  men  and  heroes  fought  and  struggled  for  the  supremacy 
of  two  great  nations  on  its  storm-beaten  shores.  We  find,  still  lingering  on  the  bays  and 
harbours,  the  old  names  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  M.  Pichon, 
that  discontented  Frenchman  visited  the  same  places,  and  left  us  a  description  of  their 
natural  features  which  in  some  respects  is  as  true  of  these  days  as  of  his  own  time.  He 
Madame,  Baleine  and  St.  Esprit,  are  still  familiar  names  of  the  French  rule.  But  Micmac, 
Portuguese,  Spaniard,  and  Frenchman  have  in  their  turn  left  memorials  of  their  presence 
indelibly  imprinted  on  the  bays,  rivers  and  headlands  of  this  ancient  island, — ancient 
confessedly  in  American  geography.  The  manner  or  the  time  of  their  baptism  is  now 
buried  in  obscurity  or  absolute  darkness,  as  I  showed  in  the  commencement  of  this  papei, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  tell  their  exact  meaning,  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  Indian  or  Micmac  words. 

Standing  on  one  of  the  bleak  hills  which  overlook  the  Strait  bet  ween  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  we  rec  all  its  hisiory  since  the  days  the  Sieur  de  Fronsac  was  strug- 
gling against  the  jealousies  of  rival  traders  and  attempting  to  establish  a  seigneurie 
for  himself  in  its  vicinity.  His  name,  which  for  a  while  was  given  to  this  arm  of  the 
sea,  long  ago  disappeared  from  the  memory  of  all  except  the  historic  student,  and 
the  old  title,  whatever  its  meaning,  clings  pevsistently  to  these  picturesque  shores. 
From  time  to  time  the  graceful  fishing  vessels  ol  New  England  glide  over  its  waters,  with 
their  white  canvas  and  trim  hulls,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  sailors— so  amazingly 
in  contrast  with  the  clu.asy  hulks  of  the  Basque  vessels  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  which,  three 
centuries  ago  and  more,  frequented  these  coasts.'-  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  now  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  In  the  old  maps  and  charts  it  is  spelt  Campseau  or  Canseau,  and 
the  present  method  is  an  English  corruption  of  the  original  name.  One  writer  will  have 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  Grauso,  and  has  reference  to  the  great  flocks  of  wild 
geese  which  fly  over  the  Strait  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  which  naturally  attracted 


'  See  "  '.'an.  Archives,"  (18S4)  hii,  for  full  text  of  these  "  Observations." 

■  l.'E8carb(jt  wrilo.s  ('•  Hint,  de  hi  Xcuivfllo  Franci',"  ii.  'iTli)  •■[  an  nM  I'aM.iiH'  i.'.i|iUiiii  of  M.  .loan  do  l.u;!,  one 
Savulet,  who  had  frequented  iho  eastern  iwrts  of  Nova  Scoiia  for  42  years  before  the  author  saw  him  in  1005,  and 
whose  name  was  given  by  tlio  early  I'renoli  voyageurs  to  a  little  harbour  a  short  distance  from  Canseau,  probably 
Whitehaven.    See  Abb^  Laverdiiire  in  a  note  on  thid  latter  point  in  hiu  edition  of  Champlain's  works,  ii.  277. 

Sec.  11,  ]8!tl.    33. 
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the  attention  of  the  early  Spanish  navigators ; '  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mere  ingenious 
effort  of  the  same  fancy  which  has  given  a  Spanish  origin  to  Oanada, — apa  nada — instead 
of  the  generally  accepted  Iroquois  deriviation,  "  kaunata  "  or  collection  of  cabins.  It  has 
also  been  nrged  that  a  French  sailor  by  the  name  of  Ganse  first  gave  his  name  to  the 
Strait,  but  this  theory  has  been  easily  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  author  who  is  men- 
tioned 8  i  the  authority  for  this  supposition  was  actually  writing  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
referred  to  one  Canst ''  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name  fisrt  appears  at  the  port  of  Ganseau, 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Nova  Scotia — a  great  resort  of  Breton  and  Basque  fishermen 
from  early  times,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  penin- 
sula of  Nova  Scotia  and  Gape  Breton.  L'Escarbot  is  no  doubt  correct  in  stating  that  it  is 
an  Indian  word ;  and  indeed  on  reference  to  the  best  work  on  the  Micmac  tongue  we  find 
that  it  still  exists  in  the  old  form  of  kamsok  which  means  "  a  steep  bluff  rising  on  the  oppo- 
site side."  The  Indians,  in  accord  with  their  custom  of  naming  places  from  certain  natural 
characteristics,  ^<robably  so  called  the  Strait  from  the  steep  bluffs  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side 
— one  of  which.  Gape  Po.  upine,  is  especially  conspicuous  from  its  curious  resemblance  to 
the  back  of  the  little  animal  from  which  it  is  named.  The  French  who  frequented  the 
port  of  Ganseau  at  a  very  early  date  must  have  given  it  the  Indian  name  applied  to  the 
whole  Strait. 

St.  Peter's— the  French  Port  Toulous3— is  the  first  place  of  iraportance  after  leaving 
the  Nova  Scotia  side  of  the  Strait  where  we  find  ourselves  on  historic  ground  in  Gape 
Breton.  This  well-known  place,  which  still  retains  its  importance  as  a  geographical  and 
commercial  point,  appears  to  have  been  named  after  the  Goiint  de  Toulouse,  who  was  an 
illegitimate  san  of  Louis  Qnatorze  and  Madame  Montespan,  and  won  high  distinction 
as  a  naval  commander.  The  establishment  formed  at  St.  Peter's  by  Denys  was  situated, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  a  rocky  neck  of  land  in  a  little  cove  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  of  the  canal ;  and  in  i,his  same  neighbourhood,  from  the  days  of  the  French, 
there  has  been  always  a  small  settlement  of  fishermen  and  traders.  The  new  village 
which  has  grown  up  since  the  construction  of  the  canal  can  be  seen  to  the  left  of  the 
canal  and  is  a  collection  of  painted  or  whitewashed  wooden  houses,  almost  bare  of  trees. 
In  old  times  when  Pichon  wrote  of  this  locality,  it  was  a  centre  of  communication  for  the 
whole  island,  and  the  most  important  post  after  Lonisbourg.  Here  one  "  could  observe 
the  least  motion  of  the  English  at  Gauso  or  in  the  passage  of  Fronsac,  and  advice  could 
be  sent  to  the  commandant  of  Lonisbourg  in  less  than  eighteen  hours,"  In  1765  there 
were  in  this  place  two  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants  exclusive  of  ofiicers  and  troops,  and 
the  people  who  were  very  industrious  found  constant  employment  in  building  boats  and 
vessels,  in  the  cutting  of  timber,  and  in  the  fisheries.  The  name  of  Port  Toulouse  has 
pasei^d  away  since  1158  and  the  older  name  of  St.  Peter's,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Denys,  has  been  restored,  if  indeed  it  ever  disappeared  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  people 
or  of  the  sailors  who  frequented  this  port.  It  is  claimed  that  the  name  was  originally 
Portuguese,  and  there  is  some  authority  for  this  claim  in  the  fact  that  we  find  in  the  old 
maps  a  cape  San  Pedro  in  the  vicinity  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  terra  des 
Bretones  and  Gap  de  Breton.  One  learned  archoeologist  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  not  at  Inganiche  that  the  Portuguese  made  their  first  and  only  settle- 

'  Judge  Hallburton,  ("  Sam  Sllok  ")  In  )iii  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia,"  ii.  223,  n, 
'  See  Abb4  Laverdtdre's  note  in  his  edition  of  Ohamplaiu's  works,  it.  270,  n. 
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ment  in  the  Gnlf,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  make  them  the  builders  of  a  fort  the  ruins  of  which 
can  still  be  traced  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  westward  of  the  canal ; '  but  here  we 
enter  into  the  realm  of  mere  speculation  and  have  really  no  facts  before  us  except  the 
general  knowledge  that  this  was  certainly  a  favourite  resort  of  the  early  French,  and  was 
probably  visited  by  the  Portuguese  as  early  en,  if  not  before,  the  Basques.  We  have  to  be 
content  with  the  information  given  us  by  Champlain,  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing 
something  of  the  subject,  that  Inganiche  was  the  scene  of  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Portuguese  to  establish  a  settlement  in  Gape  Breton,  and  we  should  probably  be  grateful 
to  the  learned  antiquarian  who  favours  the  claim  of  St  Peter's  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  Por- 
tuguese he  does  not  tax  our  ingenuity  too  far,  but  allows  the  Micmacs  to  retain  the  pos- 
session  of  the  word  Inganis  or  Inganiche — undoubtedly  of  Indian  origin.  But  leaving 
these  interesting  imaginiiigs  of  the  Old  Mortalities  of  the  countries  on  the  Q-ulf, — and  it  is 
amazingly  easy  to  build  up  theories  of  the  past  on  the  slight  evidence  that  remains  to  us 
of  the  occupation  of  the  island  before  the  French — we  come  to  the  remarkable  mediter- 
ranean sea  known  in  these  times  as  the  Bras  d'Or  lake.  Here  we  can  sail  or  steam  for 
many  hours  on  the  bosom  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  ever  widening,  ever  lessening,  with  the 
highlands  of  the  north  always  visible,  and  the  lowlands  of  the  south  receding  as  we  find 
ourselves  on  one  of  its  great  expansions.  Anon  we  pass  through  a  narrow  gorge  or  channel 
cut  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  or  more  probably  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
since  primeval  times,  and  pass  from  one  lake  to  another.  From  uortheast  to  southwest, 
in  the  course  of  untold  centuries  since  the  world  was  young,  the  ocean  steadily  forced  its 
way  through  the  rocky  hills  (»f  the  interior  of  the  island  and  formed  a  series  of  lakes,  bays 
and  chanudis  atfording  safe  and  uninterrupted  navigation  for  ships  of  large  size  for  at 
least  fifty  miles  from  Point  Aconi,  the  most  easterly  head  of  Boularderie  island,  to  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  long  barred  progress  to  the  Gut  of  Ganso,  but  which,  too,  must  in 
some  distant  future  have  yielded  to  the  never  ceasing  action  of  the  sea.  Here  at  last  the 
enterprise  of  man  has  come  to  the  aid  of  these  inland  waters,  and  given  them  access  to  St. 
Peter's  Bay  by  means  of  the  fine  canal  already  mentioned.  The  lake  divides  Gape  Breton 
into  two  sections,  each  distinguished  by  diverse  natural  features  The  northern  division 
is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  mountains  and  cliffs,  which  end  at  last  in  Capes  Lawrence  and 
North.  The  southern  division  has  none  of  the  ruggedness  and  grandeur  of  the  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  but  here  we  find  the  most  spacious  harbours — of  which 
Sydney  and  Louisbourg  are  the  best— and  the  richest  coal  areas  of  the  island.  From  Port 
Hawkesbury  to  the  Strait  of  Ganso  as  far  as  Gape  St.  Lawrence,  there  are  no  {jood  harbours 
on  the  picturesque  western  coast  compared  with  those  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shores 
of  the  other  division.     Between  the  eastern  entrances  of  the  Uras  d'Or  and  the  storm-swept 


'  Rev.  Dr.  Patler^'on  in  Trans,  of  Koy.  Boc.  of  Can.  vol.  viii,  2  aoc.  Anolher  Nova  Bcotian  writer,  R.  O. 
Haliburton,  in  '  Poinilar  Science  Monthly  '  for  May,  1886,  p.  48,  is  also  inclined  to  believe  in  a  Portuguese  colony 
at  St.  Peter's.  "  Tradi^ionN  "  lie  writes,  "  as  to  an  early  settlement  still  linger  among  the  Mlcniacs,  who  aver  that 
certain  earth-mounds  at  St.  Peter's,  Cajie  Hroton,  wore  biiilt  by  white  men  before  the  arrival  of  the  French.  This 
belief  received  many  years  ago  a  conflrkuatiun  by  the  discovery  in  one  of  tliese  mounds  of  an  archaic  lannon 
formed  of  bars  of  iron  fastonod  with  iron  bands  or  hoops,  those  toward  the  breech  being  tlie  strongest.  This  gun 
attracted  little  uttentinn  at  the  time  and  was  broken  up.  My  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  is  derived  fl'om  the 
historian  of  that  province  [his  father  Judge  Haliburton]  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  on  circuit  In  Ca\» 
lireton  once,  if  not  twice,  a  year.  *  *  *  An  inquiry  into  the  date  of  the  manufacture  of  such  guns  showed 
clearly  that  it  must  have  Imen  brought  out  before  the  arrival  c)f  the  Vronch  in  Cape  lireton.  Were  these  remains 
at  St.  Peter's  vestiges  of  this  early  Portuguese  colony  ?"    See  infra,  sec.  X,  similar  cannon  at  Tiouishourg. 
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promontory  of  Cape  North,  there  is  the  fine  harbour  of  St.  Anne's,  which  at  one  time  was 
nearly  chosen  the  capital  of  Cape  Lreton,  then  He  Koyale,  and  is  in  its  natural  aspect 
more  interesting  than  Louisbourg  on  account  of  the  sublime  vistas  of  forest-clad  hills  and 
of  the  great  ocean  far  beyond.  The  Bras  d'Or  lake  is  connected  at  the  east  with  the 
Gulf  by  means  of  two  guts  or  straits  known  as  the  great  and  the  little  Bras  d'Or  entrances 
— one  running  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  fine  island  of  Boularderie 
which  is  a  long  narrow  tract  of  land  now  inhabited  chiefly  by  Scotch  settlers,  and  which 
was  also  called  in  French  times  the  He  de  Verderonne,  until  it  came  to  be  better  known 
by  the  name  of  its  first  proprietor,  a  French  gentleman  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  navy  and  at  Port  Eoyal  in  Acadie."  At  several  points  on  the  lake  from  St.  Peter's 
to  Sydney,  there  are  many  features  of  interest  to  attract  the  tourist.  The  picturesque  nar- 
rows which  connect  the  two  lakes,  is  now  crossed  by  a  graceful  drawbridge  of  iron,  over 
which  the  railway  passes  from  the  Strait  of  Canso  to  the  capital  town  of  Cape  Breton. 
At  this  point  you  catch  many  charming  glimpses  of  the  expansive  lake  and  the  dim  hills 
which  stretch  far  to  the  north  and  west.  Baddeck,  strictly  speaking  Bedek,''  an  old  Micmac 
name  changed  by  the  French  to  Bedeque,  is  a  charming  little  harbour  where  a  sum- 
mer retreat  has  been  made  on  the  slopes  and  plateaus  of  the  hills  which  rise  from  the 
water's  edge.  Here  Charles  Dudley  Warner  dipped  his  pen  to  describe  its  charms  in  his 
humorous  vein,  and  now  science  finds  its  representative  in  the  inventor  of  the  telephone 
who  has  raised  his  laboratory  in  this  sylvan  retreat,  and  finds  i  he  rest  he  needs  by  cruising 
in  the  devious  channels  and  bays  of  these  beauteous  inland  waters.  The  sail  from  this 
pretty  spot  through  the  entrance  of  the  great  Bras  d'Or  offers  many  a  charming  vista  of 
clitfs  where  the  gypsum '  mingles  its  white  with  the  dark  green  of  the  overhanging 
spruce,  and  where  the  land  rises  into  lofty  hills,  with  their  slopes  dotted  by  cottages  on 
little  patches  of  meadow.  Churches,  with  tapering  steeples,  all  of  an  unfailing  type, 
square,  commodious  and  ugly,  testify  to  the  religious  fervour  of  the  inhabitants  who 

'  The  first  rrencliman  who  obtained  a  grant  to  settle  and  develope  the  fine  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bras 
d'Or  Lake  was  Louis  Sinuin  de  St.  Aubin  de  Ponpet,  Clievalier  de  la  Boularderie",  wlio  had  been  nmuine  rfc  niifurou 
in  the  French  navy,  and  distinguislieil  himself  as  coronnander  of  a  company  in  the  Buccecsful  defence  of  Port  Royal 
in  1707  against  the  New  Englandprs  under  Colonel  Wainwrlght.  He  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  a  com- 
mercial company  for  the  settlement  of  the  islands  of  Inganlche  and  Verderonne  (now  Itonlarderie)  and  the  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  tho  little  entrance  to  the  Bras  d'Or.  Ho  died  in  October,  17118,  and  was  replaced  by  his  pon  who 
was  also  in  the  French  navy.  The  latter  was  appointed  commandant  of  Injrar.iche  or  Port  d'Orleans  in  174L  His 
eitablishment  at  Labrador  was  burned  in  1747  by  the  l^'rench  "  in  order  to  annoy  the  Knglinb  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  M.  de  La  tialissoniere,"  the  English  being  then  in  imssnssion  of  the  island.  Why  it  was  necessary  to  burn 
a  Frenchman's  buildings  to  annoy  the  Knglisb,  the  summary  given  in  the  Canadian  Archivoa  of  the  French  docu- 
ment relating  to  this  alfuir,  does  not  slate,  but  it  aj)peftrK  ihe  Frencli  at  that  locality  wore  submissive  to  En^dish 
allegiance,  and  assiHtod  in  supplying  the  English  giirrisou  at  Louisliourg  with  coal.  It  Reems  Bnulnrderio  and  his 
family  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  applied  to  tho  French  governniont  for  relief,  when  Louisbourg  came  again 
into  |K)s8esBion  of  the  French.  He  was  given  assistance,  and  wok  probably  Ibe  same  person  who  was  captured  by 
the  English  on  the  day  of  the  laniling  at  Oaburus  Hay  in  Mih,  and  uflerwurds  ruUased  by  Goveinor  Shirley  on  his 
arrival  in  Boston.  He  was  apjKiinted  in  17M>  a  CH])tain  in  tho  French  army  In  Cinuida.  See  Murdodi,  "Hist, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  i.  203-;!6n.  "Can.  Archives,"  (1SK7),  ccxciv,  ccci,  ccciii-ccciv,  cccvi,  cccxv,  cccxxiv-v,  cccxxix, 
cccxxxii,  cc.^xxxiv,  cccxlvi-vii,  ceoxlvil,  "Quebec  Ibc,"  iii.  'J41-374-!)0!i. 

■■■  Dr.  Rand  ("  Micmac  Diet.")  gives  the  correct  name  as  ehi^dOk. 

'  In  tho  marine  limestone  formation  of  the  island  "  tho  gypsum  is  met  rising  like  a  ruined  marble  palace  of 
Eastern  climes  from  the  waters  of  tho  Bras  d'Or,  or  frowning  in  a  clilf  hollowed  into  a  thousand  little  caves  and 
recesses  by  tho  waves  and  ice.  In  tho  woods,  Irnni  a  distance,  it  recalU  the  tented  homos  of  an  army,  or  broods 
like  a  dismantled  castle  ovor  some  quiet  valley."  bee  E.  tiilpin's  paiior  on  the  Minerals  of  the  Carboniferous  (N.  S. 
luBt.  of  Nat.  So.,  1880.) 
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live  by  the  side  of  this  interesting  lake.  At  vespers,  we  hear  the  peal  of  the  bells  coming 
over  the  water,  and  finding  an  echo  in  the  dark  receding  hills.  Sometimes  this  sheet  of 
water  takes  a  fancy  of  running  deviously  into  the  recesses  of  the  bills  and  of  forming 
bays  and  basins,  where  the  land  rises  precipitously  from  the  water's  edge,  and  only  at 
intervals  olFers  places  sulficiently  level  for  the  farmer  to  make  his  little  clearing.  Many 
places  on  the  lakes  bear  uncouth  Micmac  names — Whycocomagh,  for  instance — but  still 
there  are  not  a  few  memorials  of  the  old  French  days.  One  romantic  basin,  where  the 
entrance  is  barred  by  ragged  islets,  and  the  shores  are  indented  by  numerous  little  coves, 
receives  the  waters  of  a  stream  which  forces  its  way  from  the  northwestern  country 
where  we  meet  with  a  Sky  Glen,  a  Mull,  a  Grleu  Dhu,  Strath  Lorn,  Glencoe  and  Brigend, 
to  remind  us  of  the  origin  of  the  people  who  now  live  among  the  Cape  Breton  hills.  But 
this  basin  and  river  still  bear  the  name  of  Deuys, — in  honour  of  the  old  seigneur  of  Oape 
Breton,  who  during  his  residence  at  St.  Peter's  constructed  a  road  to  connect  his  post  with 
the  Labrador.     It  was  his  practice  to  haul  his  boats  over  this  road. 

No  one  who  visits  the  Bras  d'Or  lake  but  will  readily  confess  that  it  is  appropriately 
called  the  G-olden  Arm,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  picturesque  features  but  equally 
for  the  natural  wealth  that  exists  in  its  waters,  its  excellent  farm  lands,  its  plaster  quarries, 
and  for  the  other  riches  that  still  lie  buried  in  its  mountain  ranges.  This  poi>tic  name, 
however,  appears  to  be  quite  of  recent  origin.  All  the  old  French  and  English  charts  of 
the  island  give  to  the  lake  the  name  of  Labrador.  It  is  true  the  English  and  French 
versions  of  Pichon's  descriptive  sketch,  in  one  place,  speak  of  the  Golden  Arm, —  probably 
the  origin  of  the  new  name  —  but  in  every  other  part  of  the  work  he  uses  the  old  title.' 
In  Denys's  map  of  1672  and  in  that  of  the  Siour  de  Belliu  in  1744,  we  find  "  Labrador  " — 
the  latter  adding  "  appelee  par  les  sauvages  Bideauboch."  It  is  still  called  by  the  Micmaes 
Petoobook,  which  is  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  which  the  French  reproduced  as  nearly 
as  possible  from  the  sound.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  same  name  given  by  the 
Portuguese  navigators  to  the  sterile  country,  to  the  east  of  Canada,  which  they  were  the 
first  of  Europeans  to  discover.  How  it  came  also  to  be  applied  to  this  inland  sea  of  Cape 
Breton,  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence  to  guide  us.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
name  was  first  given  to  the  coast  of  the  continent  because  Cortereal  took  away  with  him 
a  number  of  Indians  who  were  described  as  well  fitted  for  slaves,  No  such  in«;ident  is 
connected  with  the  history  of  Oape  Breton.  If  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  the  name 
Brador  or  Bradour  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  which,  like  the 
fiords  of  Scandinavia,  stretches  into  the  interior  of  a  country,  then  the  difliculty  would  be 
solved,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  statement  which  is  made  by  a  writer  whoso 
theories  on  such  puiyects  have  not  generally  stood  the  test  of  accurate  inquiry,'  Bradore 
Bay  on  the  Labrador  coast  is  considered  to  bo  of  French  origin  —  simply  the  Breton  mode 
of  pronouncing  Bras  d'enu  ;  and  if  we  are  to  accept  this  as  a  fact  then  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  the  French  who  settled  on  this  Cape  Breton  sea  gave  it  the  name  which  describes  its 
natural  characteristics.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  is  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection 
that  a  French  privateer  commanded  by  aM.  de  Brotz,  which  was  captured  by  Captain  Tyng 
before  the  first  siege  of  Louisbourg,  while  cruising  in  search  of  colonial  vessels,  was  not  only 
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'  In  Ills  desoriptinn  of  the  ishiiid  of  Cnpe  lireton  lie  ahviiyB  8|)eak8  of  tliu  Labriidor.    H<>«  A  pp.  VII,  (tt)  to  this 
work.    .lollerys'  Atlas  (1778)  lioa  uIho  ''  LKlirndor." 

''  M.  Jules  Mareoii,  cited  by  Uaiioni;  in  'Trans,  of  lioy.  Boc.  of  Can.,'  vii,,  Bee.  2,  p.  62. 
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built  on  the  lake,  but  actually  called  after  it,  Labrador,  —  another  proof  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  name.  It  is  just  possible  that  among  the  early  settlers  in  this  part  of 
the  island  there  were  some  French  settlers  from  Bradore  bay  on  the  bleak  northeastern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  and  that  in  this  way  the  name  vras  first  given  to  this  beautiful  lake 
which,  in  later  times,  so  impressed  its  visitors  that  they  changed  it  to  the  more  poetic 
appellation  which  it  now  bears  with  general  approval. 

If  Bras  d'Or  is  but  a  modern  phrase,  it  is  not  the  only  example  we  have  of  the  tend- 
ency to  give  a  French  version  to  names,  the  original  meaning  of  which  has  been  lost  in 
the  lapse  of  centuries.  We  see  this  illustrated  in  the  name  of  the  little  bay  of  Mainadieu, 
to  the  westward  of  the  dangerous  isle  of  Scatari,  to  which  was  also  sometimes  given  the 
name  of  Little  Cape  Breton.  To  the  southeast  of  this  bay  is  that  cape  from  which  the 
large  island  itself  has  in  tht  course  of  years  been  called.  Nearly  pU  the  French  maps 
describe  it  as  Menadou — and  Charlevoix  gives  us  for  a  variation  Panadou— in  all  prob- 
ability an  Indian  name  like  Pictou '  iu  Nova  Scotia  or  Mabou  in  Cape  Breton,  or  Oibou,^ 
which  was  the  Micmac  name  of  either  St.  Anne's  or  Sydney  harbour,  if  not  of  both.  It 
was  obviously  easy  to  coin  Mainadieu  out  of  the  old  Indian  word,  so  akin  to  it  in  sound, 
and  to  suppose  that  it  was  once  given  by  some  storm-tossed  sailor  who  believed  that  he 
saw  the  hand  of  God  stretched  forth  to  gnide  him  into  this  little  haven  of  refuge  on  the 
rough  Cape  Breton  coast.  Nigh  by  are  two  little  harbours  on  whose  encircling  hills  fish- 
ermen have  dwelt  from  the  earliest  days  of  which  we  hive  any  records,  and  whose  names 
appear  frequently  in  the  accounts  of  the  two  sieges  of  Louisbourg,  especially  in  that  of 
1758,  since  it  was  at  one  of  these  ports  that  Wolfe  established  a  depot  for  the  support  of 
his  batteries  on  Lighthouse  Point.  Some  years  ago  a  woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  while 
passing  a  little  hillock,  accidentally  discovered  a  small  jar  which  had  been  hidden  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter  or  more,  until  the  rains  and  snows  had  worn  away  the  earth  and 
brought  it  to  light.  As  she  lifted  it  carelessly  a  little  stream  of  gold  coin  poured  forth — 
louis  d'or  from  the  mint  of  the  days  of  Louis  Quinzo,  whose  head  was  imprinted  on  the 
metal.  In  all  probability,  in  a  hurried  flight  to  Louisbourg,  when  the  English  came  on 
the  coast  in  1758,  the  treasure  was  buried  and  never  reclaimed  by  the  owner  who  met 
his  death  behind  the  walls  of  the  old  town.  The  place  where  these  coins  were  found  is 
now  known  as  Little  Loran  in  distinction  from  Great  or  Big  Loran,  the  port  nearest  to 
Louisbourg,  whore  Wolfe  made  his  post.  Some  contend  that  the  name  is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ijorraiiie,  but  nowhere  in  any  writing  or  map  is  there  authority  for  such  an  hypo- 
thesis. Billan,  Pichou  and  others  give  us  Lorembec,  which  naturally  recalls  Malpoc, 
Kennebec,  Cascumpec,  Norembeque  or  Norembec,  and  other  Indian  names  of  old  times  of 
Acadie  ai;!  the  countries  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  Micmac  tongue  bfk  or  bee  is 
a  familiar  termination  to  the  names  of  places,  and  one  or  two  French  writers  have  called  this 


'  Sir  W.  Dawson  is  authority  for  tiie  statcnnent  (TraiiK.  of  Can.  Soc.  of  Mlii  Kng.,  1878,  Montreal,  p.  35)  "  tliat 
tl>e  name  I'ictou  originated  witli  tlut  old  Miumaes  be(:atiBO  of  tlie  giuseons  emnnationa  wliioli  were  continnally  tak- 
ing l)lai»  on  tlie  oiituropH  of  tlie  coal  seams." 

'  Grand  C'ibou  is  tlin  old  Miomac  naino  generally  given  to  St.  Anne's  (Brown's  History,  77),  but  it  appears 
from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  (Iliarlos  Leigh,  who  visited  Cajx)  Breton  in  1507,  ho  entered  a  harbour  called  by  the 
natives  "(JIbou,"  which,  from  Ills  description,  is  clearly  Sydney.  (See  Ilakluyt,  Goldsniid'a  od.,  xiii.  (i9.)  It  is 
quite  obvious  thnt  tlie  early  voyagerH  found  the  Alicmac  name  of  river,  soeboo,  applied  indill'erently  to  such  One 
harbours  as  St,  Anne  and  Sydnoy.  Wo  must  with  the  same  name  on  the  western  coast  of  Acadie,  in  the  beauti- 
ful river  of  Sissibou.    (See  infra,  third  page,  note.)    Brown  di«s  not  appar  to  have  studied  the  Indian  names. 
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harbour  Laurentbec.  In  L'Escarbot's  map  we  find  St.  Loran  given  to  a  cape  at  the  north 
of  Cape  Breton,  but  this  was  done  to  give  a  place  to  probably  one  of  Cartier's  names,  Cape 
Lorraine.'  We  may  assume  that  Laurentbec  was  simply  an  attempt  to  gallicise  an 
unknown  Indian  name  whose  sound  to  the  ear  naturally  recalled  the  familiar  title  of  the 
great  gulf  and  river  of  Canada.  Loran  -  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  stately  name  of  Lor- 
raine, which  was  given  it  for  years,  when  no  one,  after  the  occupation  by  the  English, 
could  interpret  the  original  word  Lorembec,  and  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  fall 
back  on  the  French  regime  in  such  matters  of  perplexity.  In  all  likelihood  we  see  in  the 
strange  and  hitherto  meaningless  Lorembec  a  survival  of  an  Algonquin  word,  which  was 
applied  in  some  remote  time  of  which  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  to  the  ill-defined 
region  which  was  known  as  Norumbega  or  Norumbec,  and  even  Arambec — though  the 
latter  was  generally  given  to  Nova  Scotia — and  was  believed  by  some  mariners  and  geo- 
graphers of  ancient  days  to  extend  from  Florida  even  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  old  French  voyagers  may  have  found  the  word  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and  have 
given  it  to  the  places  where  it  lingered  long  until  it  became  at  last  Loran.  Thus  we  may 
see  in  these  obscure  harbours  of  eastern  Cape  Breton  a  link  to  connect  us  with  the  past  of 
northeastern  America — the  land  of  shadows  and  mysteries,  where  the  city  of  Norumbega 
rose  with  palaces  as  substantial  as  those  chateaux  en  Espagne  of  which  all  of  us  dream 
in  the  buoyancy  and  enthusiasm  of  hopeful  and  early  manhood.' 

The  following  verses  on  the  Indian  names  of  places  in  Aoadie  and  Cape  Breton, 
written  in  a  melodious  rhythm  by  a  Nova  Scotian  poet,'  will  interest  my  readers  in 
connection  with  the  subject  to  which  we  are  now  referring. 


"  Tlie  memory  of  the  Kod  uimi 
How  can  it  ])a8a  iiway, 
While  their  names  of  music  linger 
On  eacli  mount,  and  stream,  and  hay  ? 
While  Musquodoboit's  waters 
lioll  sparkling  to  the  main  ; 
While  fulls  the  laughing  sunbuaiu 
On  Chegogin's  Holds  of  grain. 


"  While  Escasoni's  fountains 
Pour  down  their  crystal  tide ; 
While  Inganish's  mountains 
Lift  high  their  forms  of  prido ; 
Or  while  on  Mabou's  river 
The  boatman  plies  his  oar, 
Or  the  billows  burst  in  thunder 
On  Chickfiben'ti  rock-girt  shore. 


'  See  App.  VII  to  this  work. 

''  It  is  worth  noting  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Orinocco  River  there  is  an  island  named  Loran.  Perhaiw 
Bome  may  trace  a  connection  between  these  names  of  Loran  in  North  and  South  America  and  the  voyages  of  the 
early  European  voyagers  to  this  continent. 

■'  See  App.  IV. to  this  work,  where  this  interesting  subject  is  still  further  discussed.  Professor  Elwn  N.  Horsford, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,— the  enthusiastic  exponent  of  the  theory  that  the  ruins  of  mysterious  Norumbega  underlie 
Watertown,  in  the  basin  of  the  Charles  near  Boston, — traces  in  the  ancient  word  a  dialectic  equivalent  of  an  old 
Nor^^e  form  of  Norway  which  has  survived  on  the  lips  of  the  eastern  Indian  tribes.  Certainly  even  those  who 
differ  from  him  must  arise  from  the  perusal  of  hie  elaborate  essays,  so  rich  in  valuable  maps  and  illustrations, 
with  tilt  feeling,  "Si  non  &  vero<i  l)en  trovato."    "  See  "  The  Defences  of  Norumbega,"  pp.  20-26. 

*  Mr.  Lighthall  in  "  Songs  of  the  Great  Dominion"  (London,  1889),  like  some  others,  attributes  this  frequently 
(pioted  iHjem  to  the  late  Professor  Do  Mille,  a  Nova  Scotian,  author  of  "The  Dodge  Club  Abroad"  in  '  Harper's 
Monthly,'  "The  Cryptogram,"  and  several  othei  works  of  light  literature.  I  had  often  hoard  it  was  written  by  a 
Mr.  Richard  Huntington,  who  was  a  journalist  for  a  time  at  Sydney,  C.  B.,  and  aftcrwanis  removed  to  Yarmouth, 
N.  S.,  where  he  followed  his  profession,  and  published  the  verses  in  question.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell,  in  hia 
"History  of  Yarmouth"  (St  John,  N.  B.,187«)  mentions  this  fact. 
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"  Wliile  tioata  our  country's  bauuer 
O'er  Cliebuctou's  glorioua  wave ; 
And  the  frowning  liills  of  Scatariu 
The  trembling  surges  brave. 
While  breezy  Aspotogon 
Lifts  higli  its  summit  blue, 
And  sparkles  on  its  winding  wivy 
The  gentle  Sisdibou. 


"  The  memory  of  the  Ked  Man 

It  lingers  like  a  8i)ell 

On  many  a  storm-swept  headland 

On  many  a  leafy  dell; 

Whei-e  Tusket's  thousand  islets 

Like  emeralds  stud  the  deep ; 

Where  Blomidou,  a  sentry 

His  endless  watch  doth  keep. 


'  It  dwells  round  Catalone's  blue  lake, 

'Mid  leafy  forests  hid  — 

Round  fair  Discotisso  and  the  rushing  tides 

Of  the  turbid  Pisiquid. 

And  it  lends  Chebogne,  a  touching  gracei 

To  thy  softly  flowing  river, 

As  we  sadly  think  of  the  gentle  race 

That  has  passed  away  forever." 
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The  poet  has  certainly  used  much  poetic  license  in  the  closing  words  of  his  charming 
v-rses,  for  the  records  of  history  show  that  the  Micmacs,  during  the  wars  between  France 
and  England  on  this  continent,  were  far  from  being  the  "  gentle  race  "  here  described. 
Indeed  we  have  already  ri  ad  in  a  previous  part  of  this  monograph  that  they  were  con- 
sidered among  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  of  all  the  Indian  nations.  So  far,  too,  from  it 
being  true  that  they  have  "passed  away  forever"  the  fact  is  that  while  they  do  not 
increase  they  are  still  numerous  '  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  where  they  live  on  reserves 
by  the  "'  .  f  the  Bras  d'Or,  near  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  that  beautiful  sea.  At 
Escasoi  rettily  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  arm  of  the  lake  —  one  of  the 
poetic  lames  given  in  the  verses  before  us  —  the  Indians  own  a  fine  reserve.  On  Chapel 
Island,  once  called  St.  Villemai,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Peter's  Inlet,  they  have  a  good 
chapel ;  and  here  the  whole  tribe  assembles  every  summer  for  two  weeks  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  St.  Ann,  and  to  attend  the  annual  religious  mission.  They  cultivate  patches 
of  land,  and  live  in  small  cabins,  but  a  few  of  them  are  still  nomadic  in  their  habits  and 
periodically  visit  the  towns  and  villages,  near  which  they  remain  for  a  week  in  their 
birch-bark  wigwams,  making  various  wooden  ware  for  which  they  obtain  a  ready  market. 
But  as  a  rule  the  Indians  of  the  island  are  more  steady  and  industrious  than  those  of 
Nova  Scotia  proper.''  Some  of  them  still  remember  the  stories  that  have  come  down  from 
their  ancestors  of  the  French  rearijne,  and  it  was  not  long  since  the  present  writer  copied 

'  By  the  Census  of  18S1  there  were  2.30  .Uic macs  in  Capa  Breton  County  ;  100  iu  Inverness ;  00  in  Victoria ; 
110  in  Richmond,  or  650  in  the  Island. 

■^  In  the  report  of  the  Indian  department  for  1890  (Can.  Sess.  P.,  No.  12),  there  is  the  following  favourable 
account  of  the  Indians  of  Cape  Breton  : 

"  In  the  northern  counties,  notably  in  those  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  they  are  more  enterprising  and  thrifty  than 
their  bretiiern  in  the  southern  countieSi  wliero  the  tondency  to  roam  about  the  country  keojis  tbom  from  becoming 
domestic  ia  their  habits,  and  improving  their  lands.  The  Indians  of  the  southern  counties  are  also  more  i>rone  to 
the  intemperate  use  of  intosicanta,  as  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  wandering  life  are 
greater  than  those  the  Indians  of  Cape  Breton  have  to  eticonnter.  Tlie  principal  sources  from  which  the  former  (Nova 
Scotia  Indians)  derive  their  subsistence  are  coopering,  basket-making,  and  the  other  manufactures  in  wl  'h  Indians 
are  especially  skilled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  of  Cajw  Breton  devoie  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  employments  which  necessitate  their  remaining  more  at  home;  and  tlie  superiority 
of  the  one  mode  of  life  over  the  other  is  proven  by  the  far  more  comfortable  circumstances  in  which  the  latter 
Indiana  are  found  than  the  former.'' 


3^  ''"1^  ' 
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the  following  testimonial  of  the  fidelity  of  a  well  known  Micmac  chief  of  old  times  from  an 
ancient  document  which  his  descendant  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  on  board  the  French 
men-of-war  from  the  Newfoundland  coast  when  they  anchored  at  Sydney — as  is  their  prac- 
tice every  summer —for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  generosity  of  the  officers  and  men. 


Jean  Louis  Cointe  de  liaymom),  Chevalier,  Seigneur 
d  'y^,  La  Tour,  ey  autros  lieux,  Mareclial  des 
Camps  et  armdes  du  lioi,  Lieutenant  pour  sa 
Majesty  des  villes  et  du  cliAteau  d'AngouK^me, 
Gouverneur  et  Commandant  des  Isles  Koyalos 
Saint  Jean  et  autres. 

Siir  Ifs  bons  t6moigaajes  qui  nous  ont  616  rendues 
de  la  fld^lltS  et  attacliement  aux  Fran^ais  du  nomm6 
Jannot  Pequidoualouot  et  de  son  z6le  pour  Iti  religion 
et  le  service  du  roi  nous  Tavons  nomm£  et  ^tabli ;  et 
par  ses  presentes,  nommons  oi  ^tablissons  chef  des 
sauvages  de  I'tle  Royale. 

En  foi  de  quoi  nous  avons  signd  cos  preientes  et  y 
avons  fait  apposer  le  cauhet  de  nos  armos  et  contre- 
signfi  par  I'un  de  nos  Secretaires. 

Fait  i,  Louisbourg  le  17  Sbre,  175L 

(Seal)        Lb  Comte  db  Raymond, 

Pour  Monsieur  le  Couite, 
(Signal      PicuoN. 


John  Louis  Count  de  Raymond,  Chevalier,  Lord  of 
Oy6,  La  Tour  and  other  places,  Field  Marshal  of 
the  King's  army.  Lieutenant  for  his  Majesty  of 
the  towns  and  castle  of  Angouleme,  Governor  and 
Commander  of  He  Royale,  St  John  and  other 
islands. 

On  account  of  the  many  evidences  of  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  the  French  given  by  Jannot  Pequi- 
douiilonet,  as  well  as  of  his  zeal  for  the  religion  and 
service  of  the  king,  we  have  nominated  and  appointed, 
and  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  him  by  these 
presents,  Chief  of  the  savages  of  Isle  Royale. 

In  proof  of  which  we  liave  signed  tliese  Presents, 
and  have  appended  thereto  the  seal  of  our  arms,  and 
the  countersign  of  one  of  our  Secretaries. 

Done  at  Louisbourg,  17th  Sept.,  1751. 


Countersigned  by 


Count  db  Raymond, 


PlCIlON. 


Scatari,  Mabou,  Discousse,  Inganiche  and  Escasoni  are,  doubtless,  Micmac  nametj 
which  have  come  to  us  through  the  French  vocabulary,  more  or  less  changed  in  form  and 
sound.'    Scatario  or  rather  Scatari,  as  given  in  Bellin's  and  other   French  maps,  is  a 


'  I  have  only  mentioned  in  the  text  those  names  in  the  poem  which  belong  to  Cape  Breton.  The  other  names, 
I  may  more  appropriately  explain  here,  still  cling  to  the  same  places  in  Nova  Scotia.  Musquodoboit  is  a  tine 
iivor,  flowing  southeast  Into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  county  of  Halifax.  Its  meaning  I  have  not  been  able  to 
loarn.  A  famous  Nova  Scotia  statesman  and  poet,  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  S()ent  "  two  of  the  happiest  years  "  of  bis 
life— to  quote  his  own  words— upon  the  headwaters  of  this  river,  where  he  "  learned  to  plough,  to  mow,  to  reap,  Uj 
cradle,"  while  ho  rested  his  lirains  wearied  with  the  fierce  contests  of  old  times  of  responsible  government.  (K«e 
Howe's  "Spoeches  and  Letters,"  i.  !'il'3.)  'Jhegogin  in  a  village  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  eight  miles  from  Yar- 
mouth, and  is  the  corrupted  form  of  the  Indian  Isegogin  or  place  for  weirs.  (Campbell,  "History  of  Yarmouth,"  p.  4.) 
Chebuctou,  or  Chebouctou,  is  Halifax  harlwur,  and  means  in  Micmac  the  chief  or  biggest  harbour  or  bay— che-bookt. 
Aspotogon  is  the  name  of  a  remarkable  mountain  on  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Lunenburg  county,  fifty 
miles  west  from  Halifax.  I  cannot  give  its  meaning.  The  Biss'bou  is  the  old  name  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
river  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Mary's  Bay,  in  western  Nova  Scotia,  and  signifies  "  big  river  (cibou),  an  appellation 
which  was  given  to  it,  on  account  of  its  discharging  the  largast  body  of  fresh  water  of  any  river  in  that  part  of  the 
province."  (Haliburton  ii.  170.)  Chicaben  appears  to  have  disappeared  from  Nova  Scotia  geography,  but  Mr.  Flint, 
M.  P.  for  Yarmouth,  informs  me  that  it  is  the  Indian  name  for  a  flower  or  plant  which  once  flourished  at  Church 
Point,  Clare  township,  Co.  of  Digby.  Many  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  revive  this  old  name  of  Church  Point,  but 
the  proposition  fell  through  and  the  Indian  word  is  now  almost  forgotten.  Tusket  is  the  name  of  a  river,  a  village 
and  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets  in  southwestern  Nova  Scotia.  Blomidon,  which  would  always  be  remarkable  for  its 
grand  beauty  if  it  had  not  been  made  famous  by  the  great  American  poet,  is  probably  a  foreign  word,  some  say 
Portuguese.  (See  Dr.  PalterBon,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  viii,  sec.  2,  pp.  lo3,  154.)  It  was  called  by  the  French 
in  early  times  Cape  Battiste.  (Dr.  Patterson,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc  Can,,  viii,  2  sec,  153,  154.)  Pisiquid  is  an 
old  Indian  name  which  Dr.  Rand  gives  as  Pesegitk,  meaning  "  to  flow  splitwiso  as  the  tide  passes  up  near  Windsor 
and  divides  off  into  the  St.  Croix."  Chobogue,  called  by  some  Indians  (Campbell,  "  History  of  Yarmouth,"  p.  3). 
Itebogue,  or  spring  water,  and  by  others  Tocebogue,  or  cold  water,  is  a  well  known  village  and  river  near  Yarmouth) 
N.S. 
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triangular  island,  off  the  most  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  the  continent  until  the  present  lighthouse  was  erected.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
Indian  —  it  is  probably  a  corrupted  European  name  since,  like  Cape  Breton,  and  Porto 
Novo,  an  island  in  the  vicinity,  it  must  hare  been  first  seen  and  named  by  the  Basques, 
Bretons  or  Portuguese  who  visited  these  waters  so  many  centuries  ago.  Scatari  was  also 
called  Ponchartrain  on  some  French  maps,  but  it  was  never  so  known  for  any  length  of 
time.  Inganiche  is  believed  by  some  persons  to  be  a  Portuguese  word,  but  even  so 
earnest  a  supporter  of  the  claims  of  that  people  to  early  discovery  as  Dr.  Patterson  admits 
that  it  is  Micmac,  although  the  meaning  is  now  lost.  Mabou  is  a  small  harbour  on  the 
western  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  of  the  same  river  which  flows 
through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  whose  fine  meadow  lands,  rich  with  grasses,  and 
shaded  by  noble  elms  and  maples,  afford  a  charming  contrast  with  the  rugged  hills  that 
stretch  from  the  picturesque  bay  of  "Whycocomagh  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  Discousse 
is  a  fishing  village  in  lie  Madame,  nearly  opposite  St.  Peter's  Bay,  and  called  Decoux  by 
Pichon.  Catalone  or  Catalogue  is  a  reference  to  the  picturesque  lake,  situated  in  the  hilly 
country  Letweeu  Mira  and  Louisbourg,  and  only  separated  from  the  great  Mira  Bay  by  a 
narrow  sandbar.  The  correct  spelling  is  really  Catalogue,  which,  some  contend,  is  clearly 
the  French  version  of  the  Spanish  Cataluna  or  the  ancient  province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain, 
of  which  the  mountainous  features  might  in  some  respects  be  compared  to  this  section  of 
Cape  Breton.  It  is  claimed  that  both  Catalogue  Lake  and  Miru  Bay,  which  are  only 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  mere  sandbar,  have  been  named  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  sailors  that  anchored  frequently,  centuries  ago,  in  the  bay.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  fact  all  important  in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  that  in  several  documents  relating 
to  Louisbourg,  still  among  the  Paris  Archives,  there  are  references  to  a  M.  de  Catalogue, 
who  was  an  officer  of  the  garrison  from  1728  to  lt35.  A  M'lle  de  Catalogue,  cither  his 
daughter  or  sister,  was  married  to  a  M.  de  Ganncs  in  1730,  who  was  sent  to  New  York  in 
1738  to  purchase  flour  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  M.  de  Catalogue  died 
about  1 735,  for  there  is  an  allusion  in  one  of  the  official  papers  to  some  difficulties  that 
occurred  in  that  year,  respecting  the  disposition  of  his  property.'  It  is  probable  then  that 
Lake  Catalogue  received  its  name  from  this  officer,  though  the  archives  so  far  accessible 
give  us  no  evidence  that  he  had  property  in  the  vicinity.  Mire,-  as  the  bay  is  invariably 
spelt  in  French  documents,  it  may  be  added,  would  be  naturally  the  French  adaptation  of 
Mira,  the  origin  of  which  was  probably  unknown  to  the  French  of  Louisbourg.' 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  Gabarus — the  name  of  the  Bay  so  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  two  sieges  of  Louisbourg — have  perplexed  inquirers.     In  all  the  French  writers  it 


'  "  Can.  Archives,"  1887,  ccev,  cccvii,  cccxviii. 

Mt  is  an  interesting  fact  tliat  in  the  "  Ulloas'  Voyage  to  South  America"  we  read  of  a  village  of  Mira  near 
Quito,  Chili,  wliere  the  savants  made  some  astronomical  observations.  A  small  river  of  the  same  name  is  also 
situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  village  in  question.    See  Ulloa,  i.  2;>9. 

•'  Since  the  remarks  in  the  text  were  in  type,  I  have  seen  an  entry  in  the  Index  to  the  Quebec  "Collection  de 
Manuscrits,"  etc.,  which  would  intimate  that  a  French  officer,  de  Mir6,  may  have  given  Ins  name  to  the  bay  and 
river  in  Cape  Breton.  Two  references  are  given  of  "de  Mir6"  (iii.  284,  385)  but  one  of  tliem  refers  only  to  the 
bay,  and  the  other  to  a  M.  de  Miry  (not  Mir^),  a  lieutenant  ordered  in  17-16  to  make  a  descent  on  the  New  England 
frontier.  I  cannot,  however,  find  there  was  ever  an  officer  of  the  name  of  W\r6,  or  Miray  (ns  tho  bay  is  generally 
spelt  in  French  maps)  at  Louisbourg.  As  in  the  case  of  Gabarus,  however,  it  is  just  possible  we  may  have  an  easy 
solution  of  the  whole  question  in  the  existence  of  a  French  officer  or  merchant  who  lived  for  a  while  in  Cape 
Breton. 
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has  its  present  name,  but  in  most  of  the  English  accounts  of  the  sieges  of  1*745  and  1*768  it 
appears  as  Ghapoan  Rouge.  Some  may  think  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  two 
names ;  that  Chapeau  Rouge  was  given  by  the  English  colonists  in  1*745,  as  through  an 
error  for  Gabarus,  these  respective  names  sounding  much  the  same  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. Dr.  Farkman  throws  doubt  on  the  identity  of  the  names,  but  does  not  help  us  to 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  name  Chapeau  Rouge  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  French  nomenclature  of  New  France.  It  is  still  found  in  Placentia 
Bay,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  directly  across  from  Gabarus  in  Cape 
Breton.  During  the  French  occupation  of  Plaisance,  Chapeau  Rouge  was  a  post  of  some 
importance  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  time.  It  has  been  assumed 
by  some  persons  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  question  that  Chapeau  Rouge  may  have 
been  given  to  the  Cape  Breton  bay  by  the  settlers  from  Plaisance  and  its  vicinity  in 
remembrance  of  their  former  home  in  Newfoundland  ;  but  there  is  uo  evidence  whatever 
to  suppor'  his  mere  surmise.  lu  Bellin's  map  of  1744  Gabarus  assumes  the  still  more 
mysterious  form  of  Gabori.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bay  appears  to  have  been  named  at  an 
early  period  of  its  history  after  one  Cabarrus,  a  Frenchman  of  Bayonne,  who  was  the  first 
to  visit  its  waters  though  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  exact  date.  This  much,  however, 
I  have  learned  on  excellent  authority.  The  fami.y  of  Cabarrus — or  Gabarrus  as  it  was 
sometimes  called — had  been  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  trade  at  Bayonne,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  fisheries  of  Acadie  and  New  France.  They  had  an  establishment  in  the 
bay  which  now  bears  their  name.' 

It  is  ciirious  to  note  how  in  the  course  of  time,  under  the  English  occupation,  the 
French  names  of  places  have  assumed  different  forms,  though  retaining  more  or  less  the 
original  vocal  sounds  of  the  old  words.  We  see  this  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
present  name  of  Lingau  which  has  been  given  for  very  many  years  to  a  shallow  bay 
which  is  one  of  the  several  harbours  and  bays  that  indent  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton  between 
Louisbourg  and  Sydney.  On  all  the  French  maps  it  is  marked  L'Indiane  or  L'Indienne. 
Pichon  informs  us  that  this  was  a  remarkable  bay  on  account  of  the  English  having 
erected  in  1745  a  fort  at  a  place  called  Cape  Coal  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Louis- 
bourg garrison  with  fuel.  The  French  after  they  resumed  the  occupation  of  the  fortress 
made  use  of  the  coal  in  the  same  mine  and  the  intendant  frequently  gave  leave  to  his 
favourites  to  load  their  ships  from  the  pit  instead  of  taking  ballast.  The  mine,  however, 
caught  fire  in  the  summer  of  1752,  and  the  fort  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Another 
name  which  has  been  considerably  or  almost  entirely  changed  in  its  vocalisation  is  that  of 
Arichat,  an  old  and  once  prosperous  town,  famous  for  its  large  fishing  establishments, 
situated  on  He  Madame— or  Maurepas  from  a  well  known  French  statesman — an  island 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  where  a  large  number  of  descendants  of  the  old 
Acadiaus  and  French  still  follow  their  occupations  as  sailors,  fishermen  and  farmers. 
The  name  "  Madame  "  given  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  this  well-known  island,  the  prin- 


'  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  M.  Alpli.  Pinart  of  the  Soci^td  de  Gdographie  d  Paris.  In  a  catalogue 
of  tlie  well  known  bookseller,  Dufossd  of  Paris,  appears  the  following  entry  which  corroborates  the  statement  in  the 
text: 

"Cabarrus  (Domini(iue  de)  Lottres  do  noblesse  accordoes  au  Sieur  Dominique  de  Cabarrus,  ndgociant  & 
Bayonne,  donndes  ft  Versailles  au  mois  d'avril,  17S9.  Copie  contresignde  par  d'Hozier  de  Serigny,  4pp.  in  fol. 
Cachet  dn  Cabinet  d'Hozier. 

Extr  : '  C'est  le  friSre  dn  Sieur  Dominique  de  Cabarrus  qui  a  donnd  son  nom  il  la  baye  Cabarrus  A.  I'isle  royale.' 
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cipal  home  of  the  Acadian  French  in  Cape  Breton,  provokes  inquiry.  Madame  was  the 
title  usually  given  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  French  king  or  of  a  dauphin,  or  to  the  wife 
of  the  king's  brother.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  exact  date,  when,  and  consequently 
the  particular  princess  for  whom,  it  was  named.  It  must  have  been  so  called  when 
Louisbourg,  Toulouse,  Orleans,  and  other  places  received  royal  titles  in  honour  of  the  new 
importance  that  Cape  Breton  attained  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  old  Indian  name 
was  Nericka,  but  its  origin  is  obscure.  Rand  gives  the  present  Micmac  name  as  Neliksaak 
which  is  probably  the  original  form.'  Many  places  on  the  coast  have  entirely  changed 
the  names  that  appear  in  Bellin's  and  other  French  maps.  Morienne  Bay,  for  instance,  a 
large  sheet  of  water  adjoining  Mira  Bay,  on  whose  banks  the  French  opened  a  coal  mine 
in  1720,  has  assumed  the  humble  title  of  Cow  Bay  from  some  insignificant  incident  or 
other  in  the  life  of  the  early  English  settlers.  The  aristocratic  name  Port  Dauphin  has  long 
since  been  forgotten  in  that  of  the  saint  who  has  been  so  favoured  in  the  French  nomen- 
clature of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  names  of  de  Rouville,  de  Costabelle,  de  Beaucourt 
and  de  Soubras,  which  were  given  during  the  French  regime  in  honour  of  well  known 
ofiicers  and  officials  at  Louisbourg  to  certain  places  around  the  noble  bay  have  been 
replaced  by  the  names  that  attest  the  presence  of  the  sturdy  Gaelic  people  who  till  the 
mountain  slopes  or  toil  on  the  sea  that  is  visible  from  every  point  of  the  picturesque 
country  that  surrounds  that  once  famous  bay.  Point  Dauphin,  however,  still  clings  to 
the  southern  head  of  the  bay  in  memory  of  French  times.  Port  of  Orleans,  however,  is 
long  since  forgotten,  and  no  one  except  the  historical  student  will  remember  that  it  was 
intended  to  replace  the  old  Indian  name  of  Niganis  or  Inganiche. 

As  I  write  of  Inganiche,  amid  the  rocks  of  the  stern  northern  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  I 
recall  the  interest  that  was  taken  many  years  ago  in  a  bell  that  was  brought  to  Sydney 
from  the  old  port,  where  it  had  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the  French 
settlement.  It  had  a  remarkably  clear  tone  and  must  have  been  often  heard  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  over  sea  and  land  when  the  wind  was  favourable.  It  had  been  baptized 
in  orthodox  fashion  as  the  following  inscription  showed  : — 

"  Ponr  la  Paroisse  de  Inganiche  jay  6t6  nomm^  Jean  Fran^oisse  par  Joliannia  Decarette  et  par  Francoisse 
Vrail,  Parain  et  Maraine— la  fosse  Hvet  de  St.  Malo  m'a  fait.    An.  1729."^ 

This  interesting  relic  may  have  found  its  way  to  New  England,  where  the  most  of 
such  relics  have  gone,  but  its  fate  I  have  forgotten.  How  often  in  days  gone  by  the 
sailors  of  some  passing  ship,  on  its  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  must  have  heard  with  joy 
the  peal  of  this  bell  as  it  was  borne  over  the  water  from  the  headlands  of  Inganiche  to 
remind  them  of  their  home  across  the  seas. 

'  Probably  the  evolution  of  Arichat  from  Nericka  came  al>out  in  the  same  way  as  Anticosti  was  developed  from 
the  original  Indian  names  of  Naticotista  or  Natiscotic,  which  was  corrupted  in  one  of  Champlain's  mai>s  to 
Antiscoty,  and  eventually  to  Anticosti.  This  would  seem  to  be  so  from  the  fact  that  in  French  maps  of  1760  and 
1779  the  harbour  is  called  N^ricbac  and  N6richat;  the  transformation  to  Arichat  is  easy-  As  to  Anticosti,  see 
Ganong  on  the  "  Cartography  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  '  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,'  vii,  sec.  2,  art  2,  App.  I. 

''  M.  Fauclier  de  Saint  Maurice,  in  "Sept.  Jours  dans  les  Provinces  Maritimes,"  states  that  in  1886  the  barque 
Moselle  wintered  at  Cbarlottotown.  Her  watch  bell  wore  the  date  of  1074  and  the  following  inscription  :  Franco 
Nicolas  Sol  de  Salvador  Lorenzo.  On  each  side  there  was  a  cross.  In  1878  (his  bell  was  found  antoni;  the  ruins  of 
Louisbourg  by  the  captain  of  the  barque.  No  doubt  it  belonged  to  a  vessel  from  the  Spanish  islands  that  traded 
with  Louisbourg. 
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"  Bell  of  the  past,  whoee  now  forgotten  music 
Once  filled  the  wide  expanse, 
Tinging  the  sober  twilight  of  tlie  present 
With  colour  of  romance. 

I  hear  you  call  and  see  the  sun  descending 

On  rocks  and  waves  and  sand, 
As  down  the  coast  the  mission  voices  blending, 

Girdle  the  heathen  land. 


O  solemn  bell !  whoee  consecrated  masses 

Recall  the  faith  of  old— 
Oh  tinkling  boll !  that  lulled  with  twilight  music 

The  spiritual  fold. 

Your  voice  now  breaks — now  falters  in  the  darkness. 

Breaks,  falters,  and  is  ai\\\, 
And,  valued  and  mystic,  like  the  host  descending, 

The  sun  sinks  from  the  hilL"  ■ 


Other  places  between  Ganseau  and  Gabarus  Bay  have  retained  their  old  French 
names  without  change.  Fourch6  or  Forked  Bay,  Framboise  or  Raspberry  Cove,  L'Ardoise 
or  the  Bay  of  Slate,  and  Petit  Degrat,  a  famous  "  fishing  place,"  in  old  times  were  all 
named  for  certain  natural  characteristics  to  which  Pichon  in  his  Memoirs  of  Cape  Breton 
refers  in  detail.  Flint  Island,  off  Cow  Bay  (Morienne)  is  only  the  translation  of  He  k 
pierre  k  fusil,  as  it  is  called  on  Bellin's  and  other  French  maps  in  allusion  to  the  hard- 
ness of  its  rock. 

On  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  island,  to  the  south  of  Cape  North,  is  a  crescent 
shaped  bay,  with  a  fine  beach  of  glittering  sand  barring  the  entrances  of  the  barachois  so 
common  in  this  vicinity.  It  bears  on  the  maps  the  name  of  Aspy  Bay,  but  in  Bellin's  and 
other  French  maps  of  last  century  it  was  called  either  Havre  Daspe  or  d'Achepe.  Pichon 
refers  to  it  by  its  present  name,  and  tells  us  that  the  country  around  it  was  not  inhabited 
and  "  hardly  at  all  frequented."  Its  name  is  another  of  those  questions  which  give  an 
opportunity  for  much  speculation.  Some  may  claim  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  Basque 
sailors  who  named  the  hilly  country — perhaps  the  mountainous  cape  of  Cape  North  itself, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  bay — from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
Pic  d'Aspe,  among  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  country  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  Basque 
districts  of  Spain  and  France.  Others  may  claim  that  the  other  name  D'Achep^,  given  by 
Bellin,  is  a  Micmac  term ;  perhaps  it  is  the  Apege,  the  name  given  by  L'Escarbot  for  the 
codfish.^  The  harsh  Indian  name  might  easily  be  softened  in  the  course  of  time  to  Aspe 
by  the  French,  just  as  Graspe  is  believed  to  represent  a  contraction  of  the  Abenaki  word, 
KatsepiSi,  meaning  a  separation  from  the  other  laud  ^ — a  reference  to  the  great  rock  which 
was  severed  from  the  cape  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  was  long  conspicuous  above  the 
waters,  until  at  last  it  was  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  ever  restless  ocean,  and  finally 
hoisted  from  its  place  and  hurled  amid  the  waves.' 
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X.  The  French  Acadians, — THE::i  Condition  and  Prospects. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  nome  of  some  headland  or  river  or  bay  that  we  find  memorials 
of  the  old  French  regime  on  Cape  Breton.  Though  Louisbourg  is  a  grassy  mound  and  St. 
Anne,  Toulouse  and  luganiche '.re  no  longer  known  by  their  royal  titles,  still,  on  the 

'  Slightly  changed  from  Bret  Harte's  "  Bells  of  the  Angelas." 

'■'  See  App.  V  to  this  work. 

'  See  a  note  to  Abb6  Laverdiere's  edition  of  Champlain's  works,  vol.  i,  p.  08.  The  Abb6  .1.  A.  Maurault  is 
given  as  the  authority  for  this  version  of  the  name  given  to  Le  Forillon,  the  rock  in  (]uestion.  L'Escarbot  calls  it 
"  Gachepo,"  (i.  270)  following  Champlain.  For  other  meanings  of  the  word  see  Ganong's  article  in  'Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  vol.  vii  (1889),  sec.  2,  art.  on  Cartography  to  Champlain,  p.  53. 

'  See  Faucher  de  Saint  Maurice,  "  De  Tribord  i  Babord  "  (Montreal,  1877),  399-^02. 
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storm-swept  coast,  in  many  a  landlocked  harbour  and  sequestered  bay,  or  by  the  side  of 
some  lonely  ri  •  linger  a  large  and  thriving  body  of  the  people  who  once  owned 
Aoadie  and  He  ^ooyale.  War  and  its  miseries,  the  animosity  of  the  English  government, 
the  trials  and  privations  of  a  pioneer  life  aud  all  the  difficulties  of  a  rigorous  climate  com- 
bined for  years  to  drive  the  French  Aoadians  from  Cape  Breton  and  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
English  settlers,  but  despite  ail  the  unfavourable  circumstances  that  have  surrounded 
them  they  continue  to  increase  in  numbers  and  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity.  In  the  days  when  peace  reigned  and  the  people  were  able  to  follow  their 
industry  and  commerce  with  some  vigour,  the  total  population  of  He  Royale  was  estim- 
ated ec  between  three  and  four  thousand  souls,  men,  women  and  children, — the  greater 
proportion  of  whom  lived  at  Louisbourg.  "When  the  fortress  fell,  the  garrison  aud  the 
French  and  the  people  of  the  island  for  the  most  part  were  removed  to  France  there  still 
remained  on  He  Madame,  on  the  Bras  d'Or,  on  the  northwestern  coast,  and  in  some  remote 
parts  of  the  island  a  few  people  who  were  left  undisturbed  in  their  humble  settlements, 
probably  forgotten  or,  if  remembered  at  all,  not  considered  dangerous  to  English  dominion 
on  the  island.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is  estimated  by  competent 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  at  the  time  of  the  deportation  of  the  French  from  Louis- 
bourg at  least  700  wore  left  undisturbed  in  other  parts  of  the  island.'  Heie  they  lived 
uneventful  lives,  for  years,  "  the  world  forgetting ;  by  the  world  forgot."  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Acadian  people  of  Nova  Scotia  before  or  after  their  cruel  expatriation  in 
1755  ever  gave  any  large  accessions  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  French  govern- 
ment could  not  induce  any  number  of  them  to  come  to  Cape  Breton,  as  it  may  b(!  seen  by 
the  complaints  from  time  to  time  of  the  officials  in  the  island.-  The  population  of  Louis- 
bourg was  almost  entirely  composed  of  people  from  old  Fra  ice,  and  the  only  Acadians 
were  a  few  persons  employed  for  the  most  part  as  servants  in  families.  The  Acadians 
were  found  chiefly  on  the  northwestern  coast  and  in  some  sequestered  spot  by  the  Bras 
d'Or.  Of  the  remnant  of  French  population  that  remained  in  Cape  Breton  after  1758, 
however,  the  Acadians  formed  a  large  proportion,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  meagre 
facts  available.  For  some  years  after  1758  this  little  population  remained  without  any 
additions  to  their  number  worth  mentioning.  In  170t!  a  considerable  number  of  Acadiaus 
who  had  gone  to  the  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  a  year  or  two  before 
'  ecame  dissatisfied  with  the  dreary  prospect  in  those  barren  spots,  and  settled  principally 
<i!(  .le  Madame  and  by  the  little  Bras  d'Or.  The  total  number  of  this  immigrati  >n  how- 
;Vi  i"  did  n  )t  reach  400  souls — 300,  in  fact,  is  the  number  generally  given.  In  1775  a  few 
A'ladia'"  amilies — 14  or  15  in  all — came  over  from  the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia  and  settled 
iu  the  vicinity  of  Oheticamp  OH  the  rugged  nortliwestern  coast  of  the  island.  Already 
there  were  some  French  families  at  Port  Hooa,  which  was  formerly  known  as  .Tust-au- 
Corps,  where  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  building  was  still  carried  on  as  in  former  times 
of  French  occupation.  Driblets  of  population  Jlowed  in  from  year  to  year  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  where  the  English  government  appear  always  to  have 


'  iSoo  App.  XIV  at  oiul  of  tliis  work,  wlioro  statistical  ilotails  of  llio  (kvulopmonl  of  the  Acadlnii  impulation  in 
C'aiw  Breton  since  l"r)X  iiro  nivon,  witli  referoni^os  to  worlds  on  tlio  siilyoct. 

'  8oo  "  Can.  Ardiives"  for  1887,  colxxxvi.  It  apiriars  tliat  Die  Itritisli  xovornment  after  tlioir  occn nation  of 
Acaclio  rofnHed  to  [Hirmit  I'.io  Acadian  Frnndi  to  remove  to  Capo  liroton  and  "stronntlion  our  enoniies  wlion  occa- 
sion serves.''    Hee  Al<inii, '  Nova  Hcotia  ircldves,'  (J-l»,  41,  etc. 
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encouraged  the  expatriation  of  the  French  when  the  island  became  an  English  possession. 
So  slow,  however,  was  the  progress  of  this  class  that  in  1801  it  is  said  that  the  total  popu- 
lation of  He  Madame  and  of  the  northwest  shore — exclusively  French  then — did  not 
reach  1700  souls.'  This  count,  however,  does  not  include  probably  all  the  little  settle- 
ments on  the  Bras  d'Or  or  on  the  Marguerite  river,  where  a 'population  was  gradually 
attracted  by  the  good  lands  and  the  fine  salmon  fishery.  No  doubt  for  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century  a  few  families  came  over  to  the  He  Madame  and  the  northwest 
country,  but  at  no  time  from  1758  to  1810  was  there  any  noteworthy  migration  to  any 
part  of  the  island  except  what  I  ha/e  already  mentioned.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fourteen 
thousand  or  more  French  Acadians  who  now  inhabit  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  are  the 
descendants  of  the  700  old  French  and  Acadians  who  remained  in  1758  and  of  the  one 
hundred  families  or  so — certainly  not  more  than  one  hundred  families  all  told — that 
came  into  the  island  from  1758  to  1810.  Always  a  prolific  race,  like  the  French  Canadians, 
they  increased  largely,  and  their  numbers  would  now  probably  be  much  greater  were  it  not 
that  in  the  course  of  time  their  young  men  and  women  sought  occupation  in  the  New 
England  states — the  former  as  sailors  and  the  latter  as  servant?;  or  operatives  in  the  mills. 
Still  despite  the  drain  on  this  population — probably  less  than  in  the  case  of  Scotch  and 
English  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  island — they  show  a  slight  increase  from  decade  to 
decade  in  the  two  counties  of  Richmond  and  Inverness  where  they  have  been  most  numerous 
since  the  days  of  French  occupation.  I  am  informed  by  the  authorities  I  have  consulted 
in  difl^erent  parts  of  the  island,-  where  the  French  Acadians  still  live,  that  in  the  county 
of  Cape  Breton,  where  Louisbourg  is  situated  and  the  only  district  retaining  the  old 
French  name,  they  are  a  very  insignificant  and  apparently  decreasi  ig-  remnant.  Louisbourg 
is  deserted  by  its  old  possessors,  and  it  is  only  in  the  pretty  sequestered  settlement  of 
French  Vale,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  emptying  into  one  of  the  branches  of  Sydney  harbour, 
and  in  the  charming  country,  through  which  the  arm  known  as  the  little  Bras  d'Or 
connects  the  ocean  with  the  great  lake  of  that  name,  that  we  now  find  the  descendants 
ol  the  families  who  first  made  their  homes  in  those  picturesque  and  fertile  districts  many 
years  ago.  French  Vale  was  settled  by  four  brothers  from  Prince  Edward  Island  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  little  Bras  d'Or  chiefiy  by  Accdian  emigrants  from  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon.  With  these  came  a  number  of  old  French  people  who  left  France 
at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  and  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Acadian 
French.  Some  years  ago  a  few  families  came  from  the  river  Bourgeois  in  the  county  of 
Richmond  and  joined  their  countrynoen  on  the  Little  Bras  d'Or.  French  Vale  at  onetime 
was  a  nourishing  agricultural  settlement,  juid  its  Acadian  population  lived  happy,  con- 
tented lives,  but  soon  the  younger  people  becaino  discontented  and  while  the  young  men 
sought  employment  in  the  coal  mines,  the  girls  went  to  the  United  States.  The  result  is 
that  the  lands  on(;e  tilled  by  the  French  Acadians  are  now  for  the  greater  part  in 
the  hands  of  Gaelic-speaking  people.  The  Acadians  are  in  Cape  Breton  undergoing  that 
transformation  which  must  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  very  small  number  of  people  situ- 
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'  Sco  Brown  ("  Hist,  of  C.  H.,"  421,)  wliioli  rites  tho  statomoiit  of  populiition  sent  to  the  Knulish  authorities  by 
Oonorul  Dospard,  wliilo  liouteiiant-Kovornor. 

'  I  must  hero  oxpmas  my  tlianlis  ospocially  to  llie  Rovereml  Fatliers  Qiiiimuof  Sydney  and  of  Arlohat  for  the 
information  they  have  given  me  rospoutini;  the  Vrenuli  Acadians  of  Catie  Breion  and  Richmond  counties. 
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ated  in  the  midst  of  a  race  8peaki"g  au  alien  tonprio.  The  minority  must  sooner  or  later 
from  the  necessity  of  things  speak  the  language  u  id  follow  the  customs  of  the  majority. 
English  is  now  the  prevalent  tongue  everywhere,  save  in  a  few  Acadian  families  where  a 
patois  of  English  and  French  is  still  spoken,  liven  the  old  French  names  are  dis- 
appearing, and  LeBlanc  is  now  known  as  White,  Le  Jeune  is  Young,  and  Hoy  is  King. 
All  of  them,  however,  appear  to  cling  with  tenacity  to  their  old  faith,  though,  as  a  vener- 
able and  well  beloved  priest  of  Cupe  Breton  writes  me  significantly,  "  in  a  few  years  there 
will  not  be  a  trace  of  French  ;ibout  them  but  their  ill-pronounced  and  imperfectly  under- 
stood prayers." 

It  is  in  the  southern  ^nd  western  couutios  of  Richmond  and  Inverness  that  we 
find  the  largest,  most  prosperous  and  best  examples  of  the  French  Acadian  race,  for  wo 
may  leave  out  of  the  account  altogether  the  few  families  that  still  claim  a  French  descent 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  now  purely  Scotch  county  of  Victoria,  where 
on  the  hills  of  ?or(8  Dauphin,  and  Orleans  om^e  floated  the  lilies  of  France.  lie  Madame 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Cape  Brotoa,  were  always  from  the  earliest  times  of  historical 
record  a  favourite  home  of  the  French.  Its  many  bays,  harbours  and  inlets,  are  well 
sheltered  from  the  tumult  of  ocean  and  uiO  stonns  that  rage  so  often  on  the  coast,  and  aw 
relatively  free  from  the  dangers  and  inconvenience  of  the  great  masses  of  ice  that  come 
down  the  gulf  between  Cape  North  and  Cape  Ray  in  the  springtime,  and  often  choke  up 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  ports  and  bays.  Here  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
fisheries,  and  engaging  in  the  coasting  trade  havo  built  ui>  a  largo  and  industrious  class 
of  population. 

It  was  on  He  Madame  that  enterprising  merchants  of  Jersey  '  in  the  English  ch-mnel, 
had  lor  many  years  cstabliNhments  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  Nicholas  Denys  has  had 
many  successors  since  his  time,  and  his  countrymen  havt*  found  a  rich  harvest  in  the 
waters  that  surround  the  island.  Arichat  was  once  the  most  important  commercial  town 
in  the  island,  but  nowadays  it  has  sunk  into  relative  insignificance  with  the  disappeura'ice 
of  the  old  fishing-houses,  and  the  growth  of  the  outlying  settlements.  The  adjoinii  g 
village  of  West  Arichat  or  A(!adiaville,  liad  already  outstripped  it  in  importauci,  when  if. 
too  sufi'ered  from  the  fact  that  ol'  late  years  the  coal  and  coasting  trade,  for  a  long  while  a 
source  of  lucrative  employment  to  the  people,  hasbeiMi  for  the  most  part  transferred  from 
sailing  vessels  to  steamers. 

In  the  county  of  Richmond  there  are  five  Acadian  parishes  of  importance;  Ari.hat, 
West  Arichat,  or  Acadiaville,  and  Descousse  are  on  lie  Mudame,  and  L'Ardoise  and  River 
Bourgeois  on  the  mainland.  A  small  8ettleme»it  also  exists  on  the  west  side  of  the  basi'i 
of  the  River  InLabitantK.     Counting  these  parishes  and  other  places  of  minor  imoortance 


'  The  uUl  Jerapy  hotu'ea  of  .Iiiiivrin,  DoCarturet,  and  Ilnbort  llmt  did  a  Inrgo  buaiiioHS  in  tlie  ItsliurieH,  Kivin^ 
oongtiint  employniont  totlio  'Vcndiim  Krpiicli,  liiivodisiipiwnroil,  and  tlio  only  i-lnnHof  Mioir  oxlHtonce  arudilapiiated 
wareliouHcs  and  worm-oaton  w'larvos.  Tlio  nld  Ikimbk  nf  I'.  ('.  Itoliiii  i<c  Co.,  wliicli  wbb  oslahlisliod  over  a  contiiry 
ujro,  may  I'o  renardod  as  tlie  ioj^i'iinato  HUocoHSor  of  Hunys,  siiuHi  it  dmis  Imsinoss  still  not  only  on  C'ain*  Kroton, 
but  in  ilitlimmt  imrlMof  tim  Hulfof  St.  Lawrunco.  Tlioir  (IrNt  estalilisliniont  wnH  oroctod  in  17(15,  on  .Icrsey  iHland, 
at  llnj  south  untrance  of  Ari(^liat  liarhour.  They  did  hiwiiioss  thuro  for  somo  yoam  wlion  tlioir  |)ronii808  wow 
burnod  by  ranl.loneswbiiocruiHingin  tlio  trulf,  and  doitroyinn  Kimlish  properly.  Hliortly  iittor  tliiHoccurronrothoy 
built  on  Iho  Houth  Hido  of  Aricliat  harbour  whuro  tlioy  Htill  continno  doin^  a  lar^o  fluh  tradu.  Onu  of  tbo  Htores 
built  in  171)7  in  still  in  a  i;oo<l  Htato  of  proMorvatlon.  1  am  indobtod  for  the  fautH  in  thin  note  to  Mr.  K,  P.  Flynn, 
formerly  M.  1'.,  for  Richmond. 
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thoro  are  probably  eight  thousand  perHons  of  Fr-mch  and  French  Acadian  descent  in  liuh- 
mond.  Descousse  is  now  the  most  thriving  settlement,  and  is  outstripping  Arichat  and 
Acadiaville  in  essential  respects,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  ow  i  a  fine 
Kshing  fleet  which  prosecutes  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Bay  and  elsewhere  with  enter- 
prise and  success.  The  shore  fisheries,  heretol'ore  carried  on  in  boats,  have  of  late  years 
become  relatively  insignificant,  and  this  accounts  for  the  prosperity  of  a  place  like  Des- 
cousse  which  has  shown  enterprise  in  seeking  fresh  "  sea  pastures."  Fishing  and  sailing 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  majority  of  tlie  men  though  there  are  few  families  who 
do  not  own  their  little  farms  or  plots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate.  Their  villages  are 
neatly  whitewashed,  and  have  generally  a  thrifty  appearance.  As  a  rule  according  to  one 
who  has  long  lived  among  them  and  from  my  own  individual  observation,  they  are  plain 
and  simple  in  their  habits.  In  this  corner  of  the  continent,  remote  from  the  great  centres 
of  industry  and  activity,  "  they  know  little  ol  the  wants  of  the  great  world  outside,  and 
consequently  are  content  to  live  on  in  their  frugal,  simple  way,  not  desiring,  because 
knowing  nothing  of  the  luxuries  which  are  considered  necessaries  by  the  wealthy  and 
even  th»!  well-to-do  (^lasses  elsewhere."  Their  dress  is  still  very  plain  in  the  small  settle- 
ments and  villages,  though  new  fashions  have  begun  to  creep  in  among  the  young 
women,  who  visit  the  towns  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  United  States.  In  places  like 
Arichat,  wheni  they  live  alongside  the  Englisli-speaking  people,  there  is  little  left  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  in  dress  from  the  people  of  other  nationalities.  In  many 
cases,  elsewht^re,  they  adhere  to  the  primitive  attire  of  their  ancestors,  the  traditional 
Norman  kirtle  which  has  many  attractions  on  a  pretty  young  girl,  with  a  well  formed 
figure.  In  their  domestic  life  Ihey  have  retained  a  good  deal  of  tl  „  original  simplicity  of 
the  Acadian  French  of  old  limes.  French  is,  of  course,  essentially  the  la.  oUage  of  the 
home.  They  go  to  bed  "ar)y  and  are  noted  for  their  habits  of  early  rising.  "  I  may  say," 
writes  the  reverend  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  on  this 
subject,  "  that  when  going  or  returning  from  a  si('k  call  about  day-l)roak  I  can  distinguish 
at  a  distance  the  Acadian  houses  by  the  smoke  curling  skyward  while  in  all  probability 
not  a  sign  of  life  is  visible  in  the  homes  of  their  English  neighbours."  While  the  men 
pursue  theii  vocations  as  fishermen  or  sail'^.i  —  in  the  (toasting  or  foreign  trade  —  the 
women  contribute  by  their  iudustry  their  full  sharo  to  the  svipport  of  their  families. 
They  plant  and  sow,  tend  cattle,  shear  tlie  sheep,  spin  and  weave.  In  many  families 
nothing  is  worn  which  is  not  the  i.roduct  of  their  own  looms.  As  in  all  other  classes, 
there  are  shiftless  and  inaprovident  persons  among  them,  but  "on  the  whole  thoy  may  bo 
said  to  belong  to  that  middle,  and  lt>t  me  say,  happy  class,  which,  without  knowing  want, 
have  little  to  spare  of  this  world's  goods,  but  are  nevertheless  content  with  their  lot." 
All  of  them,  il,  is  hardl/  necessary  to  add,  have  adhered  loyally  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  "rationalism"  is  a  word  unknown  in    Heir  simple  vocabulary. 

Then  we  come  to  the  adja<'ent  county  of  Inveriicss  whicJi  stretches  from  about  the 
middle  of  Canso  Strait  lo  the  heights  that  end  with  Cape  St.  Lawreni^',  and  includes  the 
westerly  section  of  the  great  northern  division  of  the  island,  so  remarkable  for  its 
mountains,  and  rugged  scenery.  It  is  a  county  presenting  few  harbours  of  value 
compared  with  those  in  liiclimond  and  Ci\pe  llretoii. 

I'ort  Ilawkesbury  in  the  Strait  of  Canso  hiis  now  become  a  more  important  phuio  than 
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Arichat,  and  secoud  only  to  the  Sydneys  as  a  port.  Tho  county,  however,  has  fine 
stretches  of  meadow  lands,  and  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  its  uplands  and  hills  there  are 
great  facilities  for  grazing  and  the  rearing  of  tine  cattle.  The  Mabou  and  Margaree, 
(Marguerite)  in  their  courses  run  through  a  beautiful  country,  which  has  not  only  a  charm 
for  the  tourist  "seeking  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,"  but  shows  to  the  practical  eyes 
of  the  agriculturist  that  energy  and  good  farming  could  here  reap  rich  results.  As  I  have 
already  said  it  is  on  the  fine  farming  lauds  of  the  Margaree  that  descendants  of  the  French 
Acadians  have  had  their  homes  for  a  century  and  more. 

Between  Margaree  and  Cheticamp  there  is  a  considerable  population  of  the  same  class, 
while  in  the  latter  district  we  meet  with  probably  the  best  types  of  the  Acadians,  with  all 
their  simple  primitive  ways,  entirely  free  from  the  influences  of  the  large  Gaelic  popula- 
tion that  elsewhere,  as  in  Cape  Breton  and  Victoria  counties,  and  3ven  on  the  Margaree, 
has  intermingled  with  the  Acadians  and  changed  their  habits  and  methods  of  life  in 
many  respects.  The  total  French  Acadian  population  of  the  county  is  probably  between 
four  or  five  thousand  eouIs,  and  the  number  is  not  likely  to  decrease  for  the  same  reason 
as  in  Richmond. 

Indeed,  the  emigration  of  this  people  even  from  the  iiigged  hills  of  Cheticamp 
appears  rather  on  the  decrease  compared  with  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  While  many  of 
them  cling  to  their  primitive  habits,  they  display  much  more  enterprise  and  energy  than 
their  ancestors.  As  in  Richmond  the  majority  adhere  to  the  French  language,  especially 
in  the  Cheticamp  district,  though  wherever  they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  English 
settlements  they  spoak  English  with  facility.  Fishing  and  farming  are  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  people  as  heretofore,  but  as  one  well-informed  person  writes,  "while 
thirty  years  ago  not  a  single  individual  among  them  was  engaged  in  trade,  now  they 
take  a  share  in  all  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  with  energy,  intelligence  and  enterprise,  and 
are  no  longer  the  apparently  subdued,  timid  people  they  were  for  many  years  after  tho 
possession  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  by  England." 

Inquiring  into  tho  intellectual  position  of  this  class  in  Cape  Breton  I  find  that  they 
are  in  this  respect  considered  somewhat  inferior  to  other  nationalities.  Though  it  is 
shown  they  are  displaying  much  more  energy  and  activity  in  the  various  industrial  occu- 
pations of  life,  yet  they  seem  in  the  majority  of  places  to  lag  behind  the  English-speaking 
members  of  the  community  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  One  reverend  gentleman 
to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  information  of  the  condition  of  this  people  in  Rich- 
mond, accounts  for  their  educational  deficiencies  by  the  fact,  that  in  forming  the  public 
school  law  of  Nova  Scotia,  "  the  legislature  gave  little  or  no  recognition  to  the  existence 
of  this  important  element  of  the  population,  and  the  consequence  is  that  tho  young  Aca- 
dian children  have  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  public  schools  through  the  agency  of  an 
unknown  tongue."  They  must  begin  their  elementary  education,  it  seems  "  by  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  the  acquisition  of  an  alien  tongue,  and  then  with  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  that  language  they  must  proceed  to  acquire  through  its  medium  an 
acquaintance  with  all  tho  branches  which  form  a  course  of  education  in  tho  public 
schools."  In  other  words,  English  is  the  only  recognized  language  of  the  public  schools, 
and  the  Acadians  are  necessarily  subject  to  u  great  disadvantage  compared  with  the  English 
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children  who  commence  their  education  at  the  same  time.'  Of  course  the  well-to-do 
people,  of  whom  there  are  only  a  very  insignificant  number  in  Capo  Breton,  may  send 
their  children  to  special  institutions  where  they  can  pursue  their  studies  with  every 
facility ;  but  the  reference  here  is  entirely  to  the  public  schools,  to  which  the  French 
Acadians  as  a  class  can  alone  have  access.  The  character  of  the  French  spoken  by  the 
Acadians  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  locality  and  their  surroundings.  Where 
they  are  left  to  themselves  they  naturally  speak  better  French,  that  is  to  say  with  less 
admixture  of  the  English  than  where  they  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  other  nation- 
alities who  use  Gaelic  or  English.  They  speak  it  "  ungrammatically  of  course,  but  still  it 
is  pure  French,  and  not  a  mere  patois,  though  some  of  the  words  in  use  amongst  them  are 
now  obsolete  in  France  as  well  as  in  the  province  of  Quebec."  As  a  rule  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  grammar,  and  7'ai>o«s,  y'a//rt«s,  y trows,  ye  serons,  and  the  like  are  familiar 
expressions  on  all  sides.  Still  they  perfectly  understand  their  language  in  its  gramma- 
tical forms  and  phrases.  One  gentleman  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  among 
them  "  ha.s  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  uneducated  Acadian  speaks  French  just  as 
well  as  the  uneducated  French  Canadian  habitant."  Where  these  people  live  among  the 
English,  as  in  the  town  of  Arichat,  they  mix  common  English  words  with  their  ordinary 
conversation.  For  instance,  I  have  heard  an  Acadian  lady  say  in  my  hearing  while  on  a 
visit  to  Arichat :  "  Quand  j'etais  k  I'exposition  a  Halifax  j'etais  '  on  the  go'  tout  le  temps,  de 
sorte  que  quand  je  suis  revenue  j'etais  completeraent  '  done  out.'  "  The  better  classes  have 
in  Arichat  and  West  Arichat  or  Acadiaville,  convents  managed  by  the  Scours  of  the  Con- 
gregation de  Notre-Darae  whose  mother-house  is  in  Montreal.-  The  sisters  in  both  these 
institutions  are  accomplished  French,  or  French  Canadian  women,  and  the  young  Acadian 
girls  have  consequently  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  their  origin.  A  number  of  young  Acadian  women,  graduates  of  these  con- 
vents, teach  in  different  school  sections  of  the  country,  and  are  in  a  position  to  impart  a 
fairly  correct  knowledge  of  their  own  language  to  their  pupils.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  though  the  Arichat  convent  was  founded  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  that  at  West 
Arichat  nine  years  later,  little  improvement  can  be  noticed  in  the  speaking  of  French, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  when  the  girls  go  back  to  their  homes,  after  having  gone 
through  their  course  of  studies,  they  return,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  tho  ordinary 
phraseology  or  vocabulary  of  their  youth.     The  boys,  however,  have  no  special  educational 


'  I  quote  the  reinainiiit;  jwrtion  nf  the  remarks  of  my  corrosponitent  on  this  subject  an  it  <>\iem  up  an  ini|)ortnnt 
question.  "  Admitting,  therefore,  tlint  our  Acndian  children  oconpy  a  {Kisition  of  inferiority  in  our  public  schoolg, 
it  is  just  such  a  position  as  our  Ent^llsli-sixiakinR  cliildron  would  he  forced  into  if  tho  case  were  reversed.  Let  us 
suppose,  by  way  of  illiistration,  lliat  no  scjiarate  school  Bysteni  existed  in  tlie  province  of  (Juohec,  that  Kroncli  was 
the  only  languagn  recognised  in  its  public  schools,  and  that  the  children  of  tho  Knglish-HiwaUing  minority  could 
pursue  their  studies  only  tiirougb  the  medium  of  that  language,  what  position  would  they  occupy  ?  How  would 
they  stand  in  relation  to  the  l-'rench  Canadians  ?  I'recisoly,  I  would  answer,  as  tho  Acadians  n<"A  stand  in  Caiie 
Breton.  Yet  this  would  be  no  proof,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Knglish  children  wore  really  inferior  fniin  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  but  rather  go  to  show  tl  o  ellect  of  an  unjust  system  whicli  would  place  tlie  two  nationalities 
in  the  schools  on  unequal  terms.  If  then  the  Acadians  are  not  iilways  found  u|)  to  tlie  mark  in  the  |)iiliiu;  sciiools, 
the  fault  lies  not  altogether  with  them  but  largely  with  our  system  of  education,  and  1  venture  to  say  that  could 
they  but  pursue  their  studies  in  their  mother  tongue,  they  woukl  soon  give  a  far  iKitler  aci'ount  of  their  mental 
capacity." 

''  See  sec.  III. 
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facilities  like  those  afforded  ' '  e  girls  alone  by  the  Congr6gation  de  Notre-Dame.  Male 
teachers  holding  provincial  school  licenses,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  teaching 
French,  are  not  to  be  had  except  in  a  very  few  cases.  Many  parents  are  not  at  all  anxious, 
it  is  said  on  the  highest  authority,  that  their  boys  should  bo  taught  French  in  the  schools, 
as  they  find  that  a  knowledge  of  English  is  under  existing  circumstances  much  more 
useful  to  them.  All  these  facts  with  respect  to  educational  facilities  and  the  use  of  the 
French  language  go  to  show  in  a  measure  that  English  must  sooner  or  later  obtain  the 
mastery  except  in  a  few  remote  and  isolated  settlements. 

Of  course  this  question  of  two  distinct  languages  in  a  community  has  its  difficulties 
if  one  wishes  to  arrive  at  a  solution  fair  to  all  nationalities,  and  the  legislator  may  reason- 
ably hesitate  to  give  extraordinary  facilities  to  the  perpetuation  of  race  distinctions.  A 
small  minority  must  always  expect  sooner  or  later  to  be  absorbed  into  the  majority,  unless 
it  is  given  and  guaranteed  special  rights  and  privileges  which  enable  it  to  have  a  longer 
existence.  The  question  arises,  whether  it  is  wise  in  the  case  of  a  minority  like  the 
French  Acadians  of  Cape  Breton  —  about  one-sixth  probably  of  the  total  population  —  to 
surround  them  with  special  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of  a  language  alien  from  that 
of  the  great  majority,  and  in  that  way  interpose  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 
one  people,  speaking  the  same  language.  The  strength  of  the  English  people,  it  may  be 
argued,  arises  from  the  gradual  blending  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  French  elements 
of  the  population.  It  may  be  said  —  and  indeed  it  has  been  said  —  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser  had  England  after  the  cess" on  of  Cauaaa  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  looked 
forward  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  English  and  French  nationalities  in  that  country 
instead  of  giving  the  French  Canadian  special  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  his 
peculiar  institutions.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  asked,  if  it  is  not  the  wisest  policy  for 
governments  to  place  all  nationalities  on  an  equality  in  every  respect,  and  to  let  nature 
and  circumstances  guide  and  mould  their  future.  For  my  part,  however,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Great  Britain  in  a  measure  atoned  for  the  expatriation  of  the  Acadians  from 
Nova  Scotia  when  she  gave  the  French  Canadians  in  later  times  the  privileges  they  now 
enjoy.  The  French  Canadians,  as  a  result  of  the  generous  concessions  of  England,  have 
become  a  powerful  and  distinct  element  of  Canadian  political,  social  and  intellectual  life 
and  the  time  when  they  will  blend  v^ith  the  English  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
Things,  however,  seem  different  in  Cape  Breton. 

The  Acadians  where  they  are  in  a  majority,  as  in  Richmond,  are  likely  to  hold  their 
own  for  very  many  years  to  come;  but  should  a  stream  of  English  capital  and  population 
come  into  the  island,  their  language  and  habits  as  a  distinct  race  must  gradually 
disappear  whenever  they  become  a  small  minority  —  as  is  the  case  now  practically  in  the 
district  of  Cape  Breton  —  and  the  English  tongue  must  prevail.  The  isolation  of  this 
interesting  people  in  this  remote  island  has  been  heretofore  their  protection,  but  eventually 
there  must  be  an  end  of  this  when  a  wave  of  the  world's  great  enterprise  comes  to  Capo 
Breton,  and  alters  its  material  conditions  in  essential  respects.  Still,  looking  at  the  very 
considerable  number  of  this  people  at  this  time,  and  their  tendency  to  increase  despite 
emigration,  it  is  obvious  that  their  absorption  by  the  muss  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
population  must  be  very  slow,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  a  century  hence  there  will  be 
probably  small  settlements  like  those  at  Cheticamp,  still  isolated  from  alien  influences, 
which  will  recall  the  old  days  of  Acadio  and  He  Royale. 
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VIII.  A  Short  Description  of  the  Port  and  Ruins  of  Louisbouro. 
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I  may  appropriately  close  this  sketch  of  an  island,  which  in  many  ways  merits  the 
title  of  Royale,  by  describing  some  of  the  present  characteristics  of  the  harbour  which  once 
held  the  fortunes  of  France  at  the  portals  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  "We  must  start 
from  Sydney,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  a  peninsula  well  adapted  for  a  fine  city,  and 
is  the  headquarters  of  a  large  coal  trade — one  of  those  old  places  where,  among  the  modern 
improvements  of  towns  nowadays,  a  few  quaint  oue-storied  houses,  tumble  down  barracks, 
and  worm-eaten  wharves,  show  it  has  had  a  history  of  its  own.  Sydney  has  one  of  the 
safest  and  largest  harbours  of  America,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  history 
of  Cape  Breton  the  constant  resort  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  or  in  the  commerce 
of  this  continent.  Its  very  spaciousness,  however,  prevented  it  being  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  fortress  which  the  French  constructed  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Its  broad  entrance,  its  easiness  of  approach  from  different  directions  by  land  and  sea,  and 
its  freezing  for  some  weeks  in  winter,  were  facts  that  left  it  out  of  the  competition  for  the 
capital  of  He  Royale.  During  the  French  regime  it  had  an  uneventful  history.  A  few 
Frenchmen  settled  in  its  vicinity  and  engaged  in  fishing  or  farming  in  a  small  way, 
but  at  no  time  until  the  fall  of  Louisbourg,  in  1758,  did  it  engage  the  particular  attention 
of  the  French  government.  St.  Peter's,  St.  Anne,  Inganiche  and  various  places  in  Lab- 
rador were  the  places  preferred  by  the  Freucb  i\nd  the  Acadians.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy events  in  its  early  history  was  the  fac;t  that  it  was  in  this  spacious  haven  that 
the  Canadian  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville,  famous  as  the  founder  of  Louisiana,  and  for  his 
exploits  on  land  and  sea,  obtained  the  aid  of  a  large  band  of  Micmacs,  and  then  sailed  for 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  coast  of  Maine,  wiiere  he  won  a  signal  victory  over  a  small 
fleet  of  English  cruisers,  and  destroyed  the  fort  of  Pomaquid,  one  of  the  frontier  defences 
of  the  New  England  settlements.  Here,  too,  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  anchored  his 
fleet  during  the  September  of  1711  after  the  great  loss  he  sustained  while  on  the  way  to 
Quebec.  It  was  here  he  came  to  the  determination  to  sail  to  England  without  striking  a 
blow  for  her  honour  and  gain  in  America.  No  memorial  of  this  unfortunate  expedition 
remains  on  the  shores  of  Spanish  Bay.  The  following  facsimile  of  the  inscription 
which  he  affixed  on  a  board  among  the  forests,  that  in  those  times  overhung  the  banks, 
would  never  have  been  known  to  us  in  those  days  had  not  he  himself  boastingly  told  us, 
in  the  memoirs  of  that  ill-fated  voyage  that  he  has  left  behind,  that  he  had  in  this  way 
asserted  the  claim  of  England  to  Cape  Breton.'    Having  distinguished  himself  by  this  dis- 


'  "Uoing  infortn'd  by  several  Oflicors  wlio  bad  been  tbere,  tliat  a  Cross  was  erected  on  the  Slioar  with  the 
names  of  the  i'Vtnch  Sea  Ollicers  who  had  been  liere,  which  I  look'd  upon  an  a  Claim  of  Right  they  pretend  to  for 
the  King,  their  Master,  the  Island  having  been  always  in  the  times  of  Peace,  used  in  Common,  both  by  the  Englith 
&  French,  for  lading  Coals,  which  are  extraordinary  good  here,  &  taken  out  of  the  Clifta  with  Iron  Crows  only,  & 
no  other  Labour ;  I  tliougbt  it  not  amiss  lierefore  to  leave  something  of  that  Kind  to  declare  the  Queen's  Right  to 
this  Place ;  Having  a  Board  made  by  the  OirjicnUr,  &  painted,  I  sent  him  ashoar  to  fix  it  upon  a  tree  in  some 
eminent  place  where  it  most  easily  be  seen."    Kx.  from  Walker's  "  Journal,"  p.  150. 
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play  of  empty  bravado  he  sailed  away  without  even  striking  a  blow  at  the  relatively 
insignificant  French  port  of  Plaisance  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Newfoundland. 


IN  NOMINE 

PATRIS  FILII  ET  SPIRITUS  SANCTI 

AMEN. 

OMNIBUS  INCHRISTO  FIDEUBUS  SALOTEM. 

ANNA  DEI  GRATIA 

MAG.  BRITANNl>€ 

FRANCIS  ET  HIBERNI/E  REGINA 

TOTIUSQUE  AMERICi€  SEPTENTRIONAUS 

DOMINA.  FIDEI  DEFENSOR,  Sec. 

IN 

CU/US  HARUM  INSULARUM  VULGO 

CAPE  BRETON 

PROPRIETATIS 

ET  DOMINtI 

TESTIMONIUM 

HOC 

EREXIT  MONUMENTUM 

SU«  MAJESTATIS  SERVUS 

£T  SUBDITUS  FIDELISSIMUS 

D.  HOVENDEN  WALKER  £QUES  AURATUS 

OMNIUM  IN  AMERICA  NAVIUM  REGALIUM 

PRffFECTUS  ET  THALASSIARCHA 

MENSE  SEPTEMBRIS 

ANNO  SALUTIS 

MDCCXl.    , 


From  time  to  time  French  corsairs  found  shelter  in  the  sheltered  nooks  and  creeks  of 
this  noble  port,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  event  of  moment  that  signalized  its  history 
after  the  departure  of  the  greatest  fleet  that  ever  anchored  in  its  waters.  In  1781,  before 
Sydney  town  was  founded  by  DesBarres,  a  famous  sailor,  La  Perouse,  who,  like  Cook, 
was  to  meet  his  death  in  later  years,  while  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
commanded  one  of  two  large  French  frigates  that  fought  an  engagement  off  the  harbour 
with  four  English  ships  of  inferior  strength,  which  were  convoying  some  transports  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  coal  for  the  use  of  the  troops  at  Halifax.  This  affair  was  hotly  contested 
for  some  hours,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  any  decided  advantage  to  cither 
side.^    La  Perouse  is  but  one  of  the  many  great  sailors  like  Dundonald,  La  Ronciere  le 

'  In  the  name  of  the  Fatlior,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  Anion.  Groethip:  to  all  Christ's  faithful  subjects,  Anna  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Groat  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  iJet'ender  of  the  Faith,  of  these  islands  commonly 
called  Cape  Breton,  Proprietor  and  Sovereign.  In  testimony  of  which  this  monument  has  been  erectetl  by  Her 
Majesty's  most  faithful  Servant,  1).  Hovenden  Walker,  Knight,  Commander  in  Chief  and  Admiral  of  all  her  Royal 
Navies  in  America.    This  month  of  September  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  MDCCXl. 

'  See  Brown, "  History  of  Cape  Breton  "  (.382-384),  who  cites  the  French  and  English  accounts  of  the  flghi 
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Noury,  Gloa6  aud  others  loss  distinguished,  who  have  visited  Spanish  Bay  in  later  times 
and  admired  its  commercial  capabilities  and  its  picturesque  features.  The  history  of  Syd- 
ney, after  it  became  the  capital,  was  for  years  the  history  of  Cape  Breton.  Here  DesBarres 
fought  his  battles  with  the  officials  and  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  that  occupied  for 
many  years  the  barracks,  of  which  a  few  ruined  buildings  still  remain  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  built.  Here  and  there  one-storied,  low-eaved 
houses,  often  buried  in  the  heavy  snowfalls  of  winter,  tell  of  the  humble  little  town  where 
men  fretted  and  fumed  with  all  the  importance  of  officials,  or  toiled  to  make  a  living  in 
that  distant  outpost  of  England's  empire.  The  town  has  had  a  sluggish  growth  during 
its  century  of  existence,  and  it  is  only  w'*hiu  a  few  years,  with  the  development  of  the 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity,  that  it  has  thrown  off  the  apathy  of  the  past  and  taken  a  place 
among  the  active  mercantile  communities  of  Nova  Scotia.  Now  that  this  old  place,  situ- 
ated on  a  peninsula  admirably  adapted  for  a  large  town,  has  direct  railway  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  it  sees  before  itself  a  future  which  it  could  never  have  had  whilst 
it  was  practically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  except  by  sea.  At  last  Sydney, 
from  the  Atlantic  shore,  can,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  clasp  hands  with  its  prosperous 
sister  town,  amid  its  environment  of  mountains  on  the  fair  Pacific  coast.  It  has  an  ener- 
getic competitor  in  North  Sydney,  some  six  miles  lower  down  the  harbour,  not  far  from 
the  entrance  of  the  port,  where  the  old  mining  association  of  Cape  Breton  has  long  done 
a  large  business,  and  near  which  the  first  English  historian  of  the  island  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  pleasant  home,  now  showing  the  signs  of  age,  but  still  charming  for  its  flowers 
and  shrubberies  and  its  vista  of  the  great  sea  beyond  the  cliffs.  In  the  summer  days  the 
harbour  of  Sydney  is  visited  by  vessels  of  the  French  fleet '  that  protect  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Basque,  Breton  and  Norman 
adventurers  of  old  still  drag  up  the  riches  of  the  sea  on  the  Grand  Banks  where 
the  codfish  appear  as  prolific,  as  in  the  days  when  those  sailors  first  explored  the  unknown 
waters  of  eastern  America.  By  the  irony  of  fate,  the  only  remains  of  French  dominion 
now  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  the  insignificant  islands  of  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon  and 
Langley,  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  great  island,  to  which  the  names  of  Baccalaos,  Terro 
Neuve,  Avalon  and  NewfouJidland  have  c'uug  from  the  days  of  Cabot  and  Cortereal  to 
the  present.  Louisbourg  is  in  ruins,  and  the  French  flag  is  no  longer  seen  in  that  lonely 
port,  but  floats  only  from  the  mastheads  of  ships  of  Franco  in  the  very  harbour  which  they 
neglected  in  the  days  when  her  king  was  master  on  his  royal  island. 

After  leaving  the  old  town  of  Sydney  we  have  to  travel  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty-four  miles  over  a  fairly  good  road  which  offers  no  particular  attractions  except  for 
a  few  minutes  when  we  cross  the  Mira  river,  a  noble  stream  which  broadens,  some 
miles  from  its  mouth,  into  a  long  expansive  lake  surrounded  by  well-wooded  hills,  and  is 
justly  named  G-raud  Mira  by  the  people.  G-limpsos  of  Catalogue  Lake  and  of  the  great 
ocean  away  beyond  to  the  eastward  help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  rugged  landscape. 

'  Until  a  few  years  ago  Die  French  Hag  floated  from  a  tall  staff  on  a  grass  plot  near  the  water's  edge  in  front  of 
a  largo  white  house,  with  wide  generous  verandah  and  green  shrubberies,  which  was  and  is  atill  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  harbour  side  of  the  town.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  old  mansion — whose  framework 
is  now  nearly  a  century  old — have  anchored  the  vessels  of  tho  Newfoundland  squadron  for  forty  years  and  more, 
and  in  its  quaint,  low  roomB,  fitted  with  mementos  of  French  sailors,  of  many  eminent  men  known  in  the  naval 
history  and  iu  the  oHicial  records  of  France,  like  Clou<5  and  La  Ronciiire  Le  Noury,  hiive  partaken  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  kindly  owner,  the  late  Senator  Bouriuot,  long  a  vice-consul  of  France. 
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We  pass  a  nnmber  of  not  too  well  cultivated  farms,  each  with  its  little  homestead  of  logs 
ir  sawn  lumber,  chiefly  occupied  by  Scotch  settlers.  Q-radually  we  can  smell  the  fresh 
salt  air,  that  tells  us  of  our  nearness  to  the  sea,  and  suddenly  emerging  from  a  desolate 
looking  country,  covered  with  small  spruce,  or  with  stumps  and  rocks  where  there 
happens  to  bi^  a  little  clearing,  we  Hud  ourselves  on  the  hills  which  overlook  the  harbour, 
which  stretches  before  us  from  northeast  to  southwest.  If  the  day  be  loggy  and  dull  — 
and  there  is  a  prevalence  of  such  weatlier  on  that  southeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton  —  the 
feeling  that  comes  to  the  visitor  is  one  of  intense  loneliness  as  he  surveys  the  scattered 
houses,  the  almost  deserted  port,  the  absence  of  any  commercial  activity,  and  the  wide 
expanse  of  ocean  stretching  away  to  the  eastern  horizon.  This  feeling  is  naturally  inten- 
sified by  memories  of  the  very  different  scenes  that  were  witnessed  on  the  same  harbour 
in  the  middle  of  last  century.  It  is  by  such  contrasts  between  the  past  and  the  present 
that  a  place  like  Louisbourg  makes  the  most  impression  on  the  mind.  A  large  bustling 
city  would  cause  us  almost  to  forget  the  historic  days  of  old,  and  could  not  have  the  charm 
of  the  lonely  aspect  that  the  site  of  the  once  famous  town  now  wears. 

This  harbour,  so  full  of  memories,  possesses  natural  characteristics  which  are  peculiar 
to  itself  and  after  a  while  bring  with  them  a  feeling  of  rest  and  isolation  from  the  great 
world  which  frets  and  fumes  away  beyond  it,  and  has  brought  none  of  its  activity  to  its 
now  relatively  deserted  shore.  It  is  a  striking  feature  of  Louisbourg  as  of  the  coast 
generally  of  Cape  Breton,  that  the  landscape  ever  and  anon  a.ssume8  a  sad  aspect,  arising 
from  the  misty  clouds  that  at  certain  seasons  obscure  the  sun,  and  give  darker  shadows 
to  the  gloomy  spruce  that  fringes  the  shores  of  the  island.  A  similar  fueling  of  sadness 
passes  over  the  spirit  when  wo  contemplate  the  great  prairies  of  the  northwest,  which, 
by  their  wide  expanse  and  fitful  shadows,  recall  the  great  sea  that  beats  against  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  Cape  Breton.  Louisbourg  is,  indeed,  a  place  to  see  Nature  in  its  varied 
aspects.  The  very  atmospheric  changes,  so  sudden  at  times,  somehow  seem  adaptt'd  to 
the  varying  moods  of  life.  One  day  is  all  bright  and  the  waters  of  the  port  sparkle  in  the 
sunshine,  the  gulls  and  seabirds  take  lofty  ilights  in  the  pure  atmosphere,  the  patches  of 
stunted  spruce  assume  a  deeper  green,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  play  above  the  ruined 
ramparts  of  the  old  town  to  which  the  eye  ever  turns  in  remembrance  of  the  past.  Then 
in  a  moment  the  wind  veers  round  and  as  we  look  to  the  southeast  we  can  just  see  above 
the  horizon  a  low  bank  of  grey  shadow  which  moves  forward,  and  soon  enshrouds  the 
islands  at  the  entrance,  and  the  lighthouse  on  its  rocky  height  in  a  cloud  of  mist,  which 
increases  steadily  in  volume  until  at  last  the  point  of  land  on  which  the  old  fortress  once 
stood  is  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye.  Then,  a  few  hours  later,  the  wind  changes  once 
more  and  a  cool  breeze  comes  from  the  northwest,  and  the  fog  is  driven  out  to  sea  again, 
and  the  harbour  is  revealed  in  all  its  solitary  beauty.  Or  perhaps  the  wind  rises  to  a 
storm,  and  then  the  waves  dash  with  fierce  velocity  on  the  rocks  and  islets  that  bar  the 
ocean  from  the  ports,  which,  despite  the  tempest  outside,  seems  remarkably  unruffled,  and 
affords  a  safe  anchorage  to  the  boats  and  vessels  that  are  now  its  sole  occupants  instead 
of  the  great  fleets  of  stately  ships  that  once  whitened  its  waters  in  the  days  of  old. 

Let  us  walk  around  this  harbour  on  a  bright  day  when  the  fog,  for  once,  has  found 
its  way  beneath  the  horizon,  and  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  natural  features  of  this 
curious  landscape,  and  of  the  memorials  that  still  remain  of  the  old  regime.  The  Light- 
house Point,  or  rocky  promontory  that  forms  the  northeastern  entrance,  is  the  terminus 
of  a  great  mass  of  rocks,  where  the  inevitable  spruce  has  obtained  a  foothold,  and  the 
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varied  flora  of  this  northern  region  bloom  amid  the  crevices  or  on  the  swampy  ground 
wh'''h  is  a  prevalent  feature  of  the  country.  The  beach  is  one  great  collection  of  rocky 
debris  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  some  giant  eflbrt  of  nature,  and  it  requires 
no  slight  elFort  to  find  one's  way  amid  these  masses  of  rock  piled  on  rock,  worn  smooth  as 
marble,  by  the  unceasing  action  of  the  waves,  and  covered  at  their  base  with  great  bunches 
of  entangled  seaweed  and  shells  which  glisten  like  so  many  nc-klets  of  amber  beneath 
the  sunlight  as  it  peers  into  the  little  pools  that  have  been  left  by  the  tide  when  it  has 
receded  to  the  bosom  of  mother-ocean.  Some  few  paces  eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  a  mound 
or  two  of  turf  represents  the  battery  which  in  "Wolfe's  time  did  so  much  execution  on  the 
works  at  Goat  Island,  which  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  distant  in  a  southerly  direction, — 
a  mass  of  rock  and  earth,  where  old  cannon  balls  and  pieces  of  artillery  are  now  and  then 
turned  up  by  the  waves  as  they  roll  during  the  equinoctial  gales  on  its  rugged  shores.  On 
these  islands  that  guard  the  putt  seabirds  without  number  still  build  their  nests,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  visitor  lands  among  the  rocks,  they  rise  by  myriads 
into  the  sky  and  hover  like  a  great  cloud  above  the  isl(>ts.  The  lighthouse,  a  tall  wooden 
building  with  a  fixed  light,  stands  securely  ou  a  pinnacle  of  rock, — a  dreary  homo  in  the 
storms  of  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  fogs  of  spring.  A  dark  grey  tower  of  stone  would 
better  harmonize  with  the  dull  colours  of  sky  and  oci^an  that  generally  prevail  in  this 
sad  country  than  the  white  strui^tun!  from  which  the  signal  is  flashed  to  the  passing 
ship.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed  away  since  the  French  built  the  first 
lighthouse  on  the  same  spot,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or  so  when  the  lantern  was 
destroyed  by  lire  a  light  has  burned  unremittingly  among  the  rocks  of  this  prominent 
point  of  Cape  Breton.'  From  here  sometimes — but  rarely  at  this  point  however— in  early 
spring  one  can  see  the  vast  fields  of  ice,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  blockading  all 
approaches  to  the  port  as  in  the  days  when  Pepperrell's  little  expedition  lay  anchored  at 
Ganseau.  But  the  westerly  winds  soon  scatter  these  ice-floes,  and  send  them  to  melt  in 
the  warm  current  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  the  keeper  from  his  lantern  tower  looks  once 
more  on  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  with  all  its  varied  moods  in  that  uncertain  region 
where  storm  and  sunshine  are  ever  fighting  for  the  mastery.  A  short  distance  from  the 
lighthouse  there  is  a  white  modern  cottage,  a  pleasant  summer  home,  whose  green  lawn 
slopes  to  the  edge  of  a  little  pond  guarded  from  the  encroaehments  of  the  ocean  by  a 
causeway  of  stone.  Here  is  a  vista  of  land  and  sea  of  rare  attraction  for  the  wearied 
resident  of  the  town, — solitude  and  historic  memories,  the  sea  in  all  its  grandeui-, — no  one 
can  ask  more  in  the  summer  days. 

Following  the  sinuosities  of  the  harbour  we  come  to  where  once  stood  the  careening 
wharf  of  the  French,  and  here,  when  the  writer  last  saw  the  place,  was  a  high  and  long 
pier  for  loading  vessels  with  the  coal  brought  some  twelve  miles  from  the  mines  by  a 
narrow  guage  railway.  In  this  neighbourhood  when  the  railway  was  built  there  was  to 
be  a  new  town  of  Louisbourg  and  a  large  coal  business  was  to  be  prosecuted  in  summer 
and  winter,  but  the  pier  has  fallen  into  decay  —  it  is  probably  removed  by  this  time  — 
the  railway  has  been  derailed  in  places,  the  wooden  trestle  work  over  Catalogue  Lake  has 
rotted  away,  and  Louisbourg  has  again  been  deserted  for  the  town  of  Sydney.    The  road 

'  I  find  tho  following  notes  by  M.  Marniette  in  tlio  "Canadian  Archivoa,"  (1887,  cccxv,  cccxxi,  cccxxiii):— 
"  The  lighthouse  lantern  was  kindled  on  tho  first  cf  April  (17H4).  It  was  perfectly  visible  for  six  leagues  out  to  sea 
*  •  Nov.  10, 1736.  The  lantern  of  the  lighthouse  has  been  burned,  and  they  have  to  rebuild  it  *  *  Oct.  30, 
1737.    Rebuilding  of  the  lighthouse." 

Sec.  II,  1801.    3ti. 
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round  this  rugged  promontory  runs  through  great  rents  blasted  in  the  rocks,  and  nears  at 
times  the  very  verge  of  the  precipices.     At  intervals  are  fishing  stages  and  mouldering 
warehouses  recalling  old  times  of  large  business  activity.     Wo  pass  by  the  little  north- 
east harbour  which  forms  so  safe  a  haven  for  the  trading  schooners  and  fishing  boats 
that  are  always  moored  here  as  in  the  old  times.     As  we  walk  down  the  west  side 
towards  the  site  of  the  French  town  we  notice  that  the  land  ascends  gently  from  the  very 
edge  of  the  harbour  and  forms  a  pleasant  site  for  the  present  village  of  Louisbourg,  a 
collection  of  thirty  or  more  whitewashed  or  painted  houses,  a  canning  factory,'  and  two 
or  three  churches.-    Some  shops  stand  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves, 
where  there  are  generally  fish  drying  on  flakes.    Some  meadows,  covered  with  a  spare 
crop  of  grass,  or  late  vegetables,  represent  the  agricultural  enterprise  that  is  possible  on  a 
thin  soil,  which  receives  little  encouragement  in  this  changeable  atmosphere  of  fog  and 
rain,  in  this  country  where  the  spring  is  a  delusion  and  the  summer  too  often  a  mockery 
since  it  is  so  short,  though  in  July  and  August  there  are  day  s  whose  cool  soft  temperature 
is  most  delicious.    The  old  ruins  of  the  grand,  or  royal  battery,  about  midway  on  the 
west  side  are  quite  visible  and  as  we  survey  them,  map  in  hand,  it  is  easy  enough  with  a 
little  patience  and  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  trace  the  lines  of  the  works.     Here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  we  can  pay  our  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
English  sappers  and  miners,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  since,  obeyed  their  instructions 
to  destroy  the  old  fortifications,  and  leave  not  one  stone  on  another  lest  they  might  at  one 
time  bo  found  serviceable  by  an  enemy.    Just  before  coming  to  the  barachois,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  two  sieges,  we  se--  before  us  a  large  wooden  chapel  with 
a  prominent  steeple  —  the  most  pretentious  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  place  —  and  the 
cross  that  points  to  heaven  is  so  much  evidence  that  Rome  claims  her  votaries  in  her  old 
domain,  and  that  the  hatchets  of  the  Puritan  iconoclasts  of  Pepperrell's  time  were  of  little 
avail  after  all,  but  that  her  doctrines  still  flourish  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.    We  cross 
the  barachois  by  a  rude  bridge  and  follow  the  road  along  the  beach  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  or  so,  and  come  to  a  collection  of  fish  stages  and  wharves  made  of  poles  laid  on  logs, 
and  all  redolent  of  the  staple  industry  of  Louisbourg.    Then  we  turn  up  a  hill,  and  soon 
find  ourselves  on  the  grass-covered  mounds  of  the  old  town.    If  we  take  a  position  on  the 
site  of  the  king's  bastion,  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  ruins,  we  see  to  the  southwest 
the  waters  of  the  spacious  bay  of  Gabarus.     Immediately  below  us  are  the  remains  of  the 
casemates^  where  the  women  and  children  found  a  refuge  during  the  last  siege.   Looking 
at  '  he  three  that  remain,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  number  of  persons  must  have  been 
huidled  together  in  a  very  pitiable  fashion.     Sheep  now  find  shelter  within  these  rudely 
constructed  retreats.     All  around  them  in  summer  time  there  are  patches  of  red  clover, 
mingling  its  fragrance  with  the  salt  sea  breeze,  and  reminding  us  how  often  this  grass 
grows  rank  and  rich  in  old  graveyards,  as  it  were  to  show  how  nature  survives  the  memo- 
rials of  man's  ambition  and  pride.  The  low  rugged  country  that  stretches  for  a  league  and 
more  to  Gabarus  presents  all  the  natural  features  of  rock  and  swamp,  with  patches  of  the 
alders  and  the  stunted  fir,  that  seem  to  flourish  best  on  this  poor  bleak  coast.     It  is  quite 

'  This  modern  enterprise  was  managed  for  some  time— perhaps  is  still  —  by  a  man  from  Maine;  so  Pepper- 
rell's state  still  claims  a  place  aftet  this  prosaic  fashion  in  the  old  port  wliich  he  won  for  England. 

'  See  illustration  of  the  modern  village  of  Louisbourg,  from  an  excellent  picture  by  a  Sydney  photographer,  Mr. 
Umlah. 

"  See  illustrations  at  end  of  this  work. 
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easy  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  fortifications  until  they  come  to  the  old  burying  grounds 
near  Rcohefort  and  Black  Points,  where  hundreds  of  New  Knglanders  and  of  French  and 
English  soldiers  found  their  last  resting  place  in  1745  and  1758.  No  tombstone  or  cairn 
or  cross  has  been  raised  ;  the  ground  has  never  boon  blessed  by  priest ;  the  names  of  the 
dead  are  all  forgotten ;  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and  Colonists,  Catholics  and  Puritans, 
now  sleep  in  close  vicinity  to  each  other,  regardless  of  the  wars  of  creeds,  beneath  the 
green  sward  which  the  sheep  nibble  with  all  the  avidity  of  their  kind.' 

The  deep  ditch  near  the  king's  bastion  is  still  full  of  water,  and  the  stumps  of  the 
picket  palisades  which  were  raised  in  1745  between  the  Princess's  and  the  Brouillon 
bastions  are  visible  in  places.  We  can  see  too  in  the  water  the  remains  of  the  bridge 
which  stretched  across  the  shallow  pond  between  the  Maurepas  and  Gr6ve  batteries. 
The  places  of  the  numerous  stages  for  drying  fish  in  old  times  on  the  harbour  front  can 
still  be  traced  with  a  little  trouble  on  the  shore  at  low  tide.  On  the  site  of  the  town 
there  are  piles  of  brick  and  stone  which  have  been  dug  up  by  the  pretient  inhabitants 
when  they  require  materials  for  building.  Many  of  the  chimneys  in  the  humble  cabins 
of  the  fishermen  are  built  of  brick  from  France  or  perhaps  from  New  England.  Cannon 
balls  and  bomb-shells  are  frequently  found  at  low  tide  on  the  shores,  and  more  than  once 
old  cannon  have  been  dug  up  in  the  sand  and  mud.  It  is  rarely  howev^er,  that  any  relics 
of  interest  or  value  are  now  disco  vered  at  Louisbourg.  Delving  in  the  debris  of  an  old  foun- 
dation, probably  that  of  the  hospital,  the  writer  once  found  some  pieces  of  tarnished  gold 
lace  which  may  have  belonged  to  an  officer  wounded  in  the  last  siege.  But  such  a  trea- 
sure as  was  found  at  Loran — to  give  the  place  its  now  familiar  name — has,  never  to  my 
knowledge,  been  turned  up  among  the  ashes  of  the  old  town.  All  articles  of  value  were 
taken  away  by  the  people,  if  indeed  there  were  ever  many  in  a  place  which  relatively 
few  persons  regarded  as  a  permanent  home. 

Those  who  have  ever  paid  a  visit,  of  late  years,  to  the  city  of  Cambridge,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  lingered  for  a  while  under  the  noble  elms  that  shade  its  wide  streets,  and 
cluster  around  the  buildings  of  Harvard,  may  have  noticed  a  small  gilt  cross  above  one 
of  the  entrances  to  Gore  Hall,  where  the  great  New  England  univer- 
sity has  housed  its  principal  library.  One  must,  at  first,  wonder 
why  this  religious  symbol,  only  found  as  a  rule  on  Eoman  Catholic 
buildings,  or  Anglican  churches  of  an  extreme  type,  should  adorn 
the  doorway  of  a  seat  of  learning,  in  once  Puritan  New  England. 
On  inquiry  we  find  it  is  a  historic  link  which  connects  the  old  Bay 
State  with  the  distant  and  almost  forgotten  port  on  the  windy  eastern 
coast  of  Cape  Breton.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed  since 
this  simple  cross  was  taken  from  its  place  on  a  Louisbourg  church, 
probably  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  PepperroU's  expedition  at  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  Puritan  clergymen  who  regarded  it  as  a  symbol 
of  idolatry.  It  was  carried  to  New  England  and  forgotten  among 
other  relics  until  an  enthusiastic  and  scholarly  historian  brought  it  to  light  and  gave  it 

'  Mr.  Faucher  do  Saint-Maurice,  F.  R.  S.  C,  has  written  a  little  book,  with  the  title  "  Sept  jours  dans  les  Pro- 
vinces Maritimes,"  (Quebec,  1888),  of  which  thirty  pages  a>o  devoted  to  a  bright  description  of  St  Peter's,  the  Bras 
d'Or,  Baddeck,  Sydney,  and  Louisbourg.  He  mentions  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the  English  had  their 
cemetery  on  Point  Rochefort  and  the  French  theirs  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  nearer  Black  Point  It  was  in 
this  latter  place  the  English  Catholics  were  also  buried.  The  graves  of  the  New  Englanders  who  died  of  disease 
in  1745-0  took  up  most  of  the  space  at  Point  Rochefort 
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the  prominent  position  it  now  occupies  at  Harvard.  Here  we  have  undoubtedly  clear 
evidence  of  the  extreme  liberality  of  these  days  that  would  make  old  father  Moody  lift  his 
voice  in  stern  rebuke  of  the  degeneration  of  his  countrymen,  were  he  permitted  by  a 
higher  power,  to  returr  to  the  land  where  he  once  denounced  the  Koman  Catholic  religion 
with  so  much  bitterness  of  tongue.  But  now-a-days  in  the  very  state  where  Governor 
Endicott  cut  the  red  cross  from  the  English  Hag,  the  same  symbol  not  only  invites  the 
people  to  numerous  churches  but  seems  to  ofler  a  bonison  to  the  youth  of  New  England 
v/ho  pass  beneath  the  portals  of  Harvard's  spacious  library.' 

For  many  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  famous  fortifications,  and  before  the  resist- 
less action  of  the  ocean  had  buried  deep  beneath  the  sand  the  remains  of  the  vessels  sunk 
by  Chevalier  Drucour  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  during  the  second  siege,  the  fishermen  of 
Louisbourg  often  alleged  they  could  see  the  cannon  of  the  ships  lying  among  the  rocks 
and  seaweed  as  their  little  craft  lay  becalmed  when  the  wind  went  down  and  the  waters 
presented  an  unruffled  surface  which  revealed  thcdr  secrets  many  fathoms  below.  But 
such  stories  now  are  no  longer  heard  in  the  old  port,  and  the  most  imaginative  eye  can- 
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not  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  waters  where  gallant  ships  were  sacrificed  in  a  vain  hope 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  f:reat  English  fleet  that  blockaded  the  port.  Cannon  balls 
and  bomb-shells  are  at  times  tossed  up  by  the  inea  from  the  sands  and  rocks  where  they 
have  been  embedded  for  years,  but  it  .is  rarely  now  that  -annon  are  found.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago  there  was  one  interesting  "  treasure  trove"  in  ihe  form  of  an  old  gun,  which  is 
clearly  a  memorial  of  several  centuries  ago.  The  hooped  cannon,-  of  whicli  I  give  a  sketch 
on  this  page,  was  dug  up  in  the  mud  of  the  western  nhore  of  the  harbour,  nearly  half  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  the  Grand  Battery.'    A  distinguished  Novw  Scotian  archic- 


'  In  a  letter  to  the  nuthor,  Dr.  Justin  Wiiisor,  tlio  Itbrnrlan  of  Hiirvunl,  anvH :  "  Tlid  slory  ih  tlmt  tlio  iron  crops 
above  llie  door  of  our  library  was  broiijilit  bucli  to  MasHat'liusetls  after  ibesio^'eof  Louisbourt;  (17-15)  liy  tlio  returned 
lroo|)8.  When  1  found  it  in  1877  in  tho  rollar  of  llio  library,  it  had  a  label  on  it  to  thai  elloiit.  I  Ibeii  jilaced  it 
above  tho  door,  and  had  it  nil<led.  It  is  supposcil  to  liavo  beiMi  on  tho  Catbolii'  cbiiiKd  in  JiOuiBbour(;[in  tlioritadol 
or  hospital  ehurch  ?].    I  say  this  much  and  t,'ivo  a  cut  of  it  in  vol.  ii,  of  '  Mem.  Hint,  of  Itoston  '  "  (frontidpiece). 

■'  8oo  mjira,  sec.  VI,  for  an  account  of  n  similar  nun  found  at  St.  IVder'tt,  ('.It. 

'  Theexai't  plRC(\  where  this  (,'ini  wbh  found  can  be  seen  by  lookinj?  r.t  the  plan  of  tho  city  and  Imrbonr  of 
Louisbourt?  at  end  of  this  work.  It  was  on  tho  slioro  immediately  in  front  ,if  the  little  pond  whicli  Is  seen  marlted 
midway  botwoon  the  Knind  battery  and  tho  baradiois,  where  Ilales's  KoKinient  is  marked. 
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ologist  has  thought  this  memorial  worthy  of  au  elaborate  paper,'  in  which  he  indulges  in 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  specvv  itioii  as  to  its  original  ownership.  Its  workmanship 
shows  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  forged  pieces  of  ordnance  common  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  unfrequently  used  until,  and  perhaps  even  after,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  cast  metal  guns  came  generally  into  use.  T  .c 
gun  in  question  is  made  of  bars  of  malleable  iron,  encircled  by  ten  rings  or  hoops  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  those  early  times.  It  has  a  length  of  about  five  feet,  and 
a  diameter  varying  from  four  inches  at  the  muzzle  to  nine  inches  at  the  shoulder,  behind 
which  is  a  chamber  for  the  reception  of  a  breech  block,  which  was  kept  in  its  place  by  iron 
bolts,  and  was  placed  in  or  taken  out  of  its  chamber  by  either  a  leather  or  iron  handle  at 
the  top.  The  gun  otherwise  is  in  excellent  preservation,  despite  the  corroding  rust  that 
has  eaten  into  the  iron  that  was  forged  by  a  cunning  gunsmith  centuries  ago  in  some 
foundry  across  the  seas.  In  spociilating  on  the  history  of  this  ancient  weapon,  one  soon 
finds  himself  launched  upon  a  sea  of  doubt.  Now  it  is  a  Portugues^e  vessel  that  in  the 
early  times  of  maritime  adventure  in  eastern  American  waters  carried  this  gun.  i;rain  it 
belonged  to  an  English  ship,  the  Delight,  the  "  Amiral"  of  the  little  fleet  of  three  vessels 
in  which  the  gallant  Englishman,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  sought  to  win  honour  and  ter- 
ritory for  his  country  in  those  times  when  England  was  at  last  entering  on  that  field  of 
maritime  adventure  which  was  to  give  her  in  the  ''ourse  )f  centuries  the  greatest  colonial 
empire  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  place  where  the  Delight  was  lost  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  though  it  has  been  hitherto  generally  supposed  that  she  perished  in  "  the  flats 
and  dangers  "  of  Sable  Island,  until  the  Nova  Scotian  antiquarian,  already  mentioned, 
shipwrecked  the  "  Amiral  "  in  a  sheltered  part  of  Louisbourg  harbour.-  But  if  w»'  study 
the  record  of  the  voyage  of  the  English  adventurers  we  may  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  writer,  but  can  hardly  come  to  the  same  conclusion.''  We  have  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  Englishmen  ever  reached  and  entered  a  port  in  Cape  Breton,  though 
it  appears  in  leaving  Newfoundland  they  shaped  their  "  course  unto  the  island  of  Sablon, 
if  conveniently  it  would  so  fall  out,  also  directly  to  Cape  Breton."  They  spent  eight  days 
in  the  navigation  between  Cape  Breton — that  is  to  say  the  cape  of  that  name — and  Cape 
Race  in  Newfoundland,  but  tliey  never  got  sight  of  any  land  all  that  time,  seeing  they 
were  "  hindered  by  the  current,"  and  at  last  "  fell  into  such  flats  and  dangers  that  hardly 
any  of  them  escaped,"  and  where  they  lost  their  "Amiral  with  all  the  men  and  provisions 
not  knowing  certainly  the  place."  They  were  entirely  out  of  their  course,  and  although 
they  have  loft  us  several  reckonings  they  are  so  much  at  variance  that  even  Dr.  Patterson 
despite  liis  zeal  to  establish  his  point  is  obliged  to  adi»nt  the  dilUculty  of  coming  to  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  exiict  situation  of  "the  flats  and  dangers,"  and  to  fall  back 
on  a  series  of  surmises  and  probabilities  to  bring  the  Delight  into  Louisbourg  harbour. 
He  would  make  us  believe,  i'or  instance,  when  he   is  literally  ai   sea,  that  the  mate's 

'  Tliia  paper  wiis  road  liy  Rov.  Dr.  I'lUtorBon  lioforo  tlio  Royal  Scicioty  of  Cannda  ilurinj?  ilB  Afay  moolinp,  181)1, 
at  RIontroal,  but  has  not  appeared  in  llui '  'I'ransai'tiouB '  for  tlat  yoar,  owinj;  to  the  presMuro  of  otlier  papers.  Tho 
writer  has  kindly  nlloivcd  mo  tho  priviloK'o  of  studying  this  essay,  wliosu  uuroful  preparation  all  must  admit,  ovoii 
while  dillorlni?  entirclv  from  its  concliiHionB. 

'  In  hisiiaiKiron  tho  rortn>tnese  dlHcoverioN  in  IHllO  ('Trims.  Roy.  Sop-  Can.,  viii.  sec.  '-')  ho  tlioU|<lit  it  was 
11  Purtu);uoHo  fjun,  hut  in  IHlll  ho  ('hant;od  his  mind. 

■'  The  account  of  tlio  voyage  of  Sir  Ilumplirey  Uilhort  will  ho  found  in  Hakluyt  (GoldHinid's  od.),  xil.  1)45-350, 
3(lU-:i07. 
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reckoning  was  inaccurately  copied  in  the  printing,  when  it  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the 
record  that  all  the  reckonings  were  wrong.  The  master  of  the  Delight,  in  the  relation 
which  he  has  left  behind,  tells  us  that  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  all  the  captains  "  fell  to 
controversie "  of  the  course,  when  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  isle  of  Sable.  Sir 
Humphrey  contended  that  the  reckoning  kept  by  the  master  of  the  Amiral  was  untrue. 
If  the  vessels  had  been  off  Capo  Breton — the  best  known  cape  in  those  waters — there 
could  have  been  no  difficulty  as  to  the  course.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  could  never 
have  entered  so  safe  a  port  as  Louisbourg,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  a  harbour,  but  only 
of  "flats  and  dnugers,"  where  the  whole  fleet  was  nearly  lost.  All  the  details  of  the 
shipwreck,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  show  clearly  that  it  must  have  been  on 
some  unkno  vn  shore  that  the  disaster  happened.  On  an  August  day,  when  the  rain  and 
mist  prevented  them  seeing  a  cable  length  before  them,  they  saw  what  at  first  they 
thought  'vere  "  white  cliffs,"  but  was  evidently  the  sea  breaking  on  the  rocks,  though  they 
could  not  descry  any  land.  Presently  the  "  Amiral  struck  the  ground,  and  had  scon  her 
stern  and  hinder  parts  beaten  in  pieces,  and  thereupon  the  two  other  vessels  made  off 
seaward."  "We  are  told  that  there  was  not  enough  water  upon  the  sand  for  the  other  ves- 
sels, much  less  for  the  largest,  the  Aiu.^al,  that  drew  fourteen  feet.  A  number  of  the  crew 
of  the  Delight  succeeded  in  saving  therisselves  in  a  pinnace  of  the  vessel,  but  the  captain 
and  many  others  were  drowned  "  And  when  the  sixteen  were  in  the  boate,"  continues 
the  eye-witness  of  the  wreck,  Clarke,  the  master,  "  some  had  small  remembrance,  and 
some  had  none,  for  they  did  not  make  account  lo  live,  but  to  prolong  their  lives  as  long 
as  it  pleased  God,  and  looked  every  moraont  of  an  hour  when  the  sea  would  eat  them  up, 
and  the  boat  being  so  little  and  so  many  men  in  her."  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  licet 
having  seen  land  or  entered  a  harbour — no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  the 
narratives  before  us.  It  is  almost  certain  had  they  entered  a  port  like  Louisbourg  they 
would  have  given  us  an  account  of  its  natural  characteristics  and  ot  the  incidents  of  their 
visit,  just  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  ports  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  all  probability  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  would  have  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  his  queen  over  the  island  by 
some  formal  act.  One  knowing  Louisbourg  must  feel  that  had  the  voyagers  once  reached 
that  port  no  such  story  of  disaster  would  have  been  told.  The  Delight  might  have 
been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  that  >ar  the  entrance  of  the  port,  but  then  not  an  atom  of  her, 
certainly  not  a  piece  of  ordnance,  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  place  where 
the  old  gun  was  fouufi  is  on  the  western  shore  and  within  the  peaceful  haven,  and  how- 
cveT  the  storm  might  have  raged  outside,  the  fleet  could  have  anchored  safely  and  been 
hardly  toijsed  by  the  relatively  slight  commotion  that  prevails  in  times  of  the  most  furious 
winds.  The  whole  story  of  the  wreck,  and  of  the  escape  of  the  pinnace,  speaks  of  shoals 
and  rocks,  and  not  of  one  of  the  safest  and  calmest  harbours  in  American  waters.  If  the 
fleet  had  found  itself  .nee  moored  in  thip  line  port,  we  should  assuredly  have  had  a  very 
different  story  from  the  adventurers  whc  have  left  the  records  of  that  disastrous  voyage 
behind  them.  It  is  idle  to  connect  the  linding  of  an  old  cannon  in  the  mud  of  the  Louis- 
bo  fg  shore  with  the  ambiguous  stories  of  sailors  out  of  their  reckoning,  and  unable  to 
see  any  land,  bi\t  only  the  sea  breaking  on  shores  and  rocks.  In  olden  times  vessels  of 
many  nations  sought  refuge  in  Louisbourg  harbour,  nnd  it  was  not  unusual  for  many  of 
the  large  class  lo  be  armiid  that  they  niiglil  defend  themselves  against  the  savages  of  "  the 
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new  found  lands,"  or  against  their  rivals  who  were  exploring  those  far  distant  seas."  It 
is  quite  easy  to  believe  that  these  vessels  would  often  be  armed  with  old  weapons,  which 
could  be  bought  cheap  in  the  ports  of  Europe.  Some  storm-tossed  vessel  may  have  found 
its  way  into  the  haven,  and  may  have  been  loft  to  rot  on  the  shore,  while  the  crew  were 
taken  off  on  the  vessels  that  began  to  frequent  Louisbourg  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  perhaps  the  old  weapon  was  thrown  overboard  as  useless.  But  the 
facts,  so  far  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  by  no  means  establish  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  ever  entered  the  famous  old  port. 

As  one  looks  carefully  in  these  days  at  the  natural  position  of  the  old  fortress,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  extremely  weak  on  the  land  side,  when  once  an 
enemy  obtained  a  footing  on  shore.  The  most  dangerous  point  was,  of  course,  Grabarus 
Bay,  and  the  French  would  have  been  wise  had  they  built  strong  permanent  forts  or 
batteries  at  every  cove  where  there  was  a  chance  of  an  enemy  landing.  The  history  of 
the  last  siege  shows  that  the  French  were  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  for  such  batteries, 
but  they  had  no  force  strong  enough  to  maintain  even  the  works  they  were  able  to  con- 
struct with  the  materials  close  at  hand.  In  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  landing  they 
had  left  the  town  itself  almost  undefended.  Then,  when  the  enemy  was  established  in 
force,  the  French  were  not  able  to  prevent  them  taking  possession  of  the  northeast 
entrance,  and  the  green  hills  which  command  the  town.  The  grand  battery  was  never 
of  any  use,  and  the  one  at  Lighthouse  Point  was  also  deserted  at  the  first  sign  of  peril. 
Both  of  ^h  jse  works,  if  held  by  the  French,  could  have  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  English 
for  some  time  ;  but  as  it  was  there  were  no  men  to  spare  for  these  defences,  if  indeed  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  resist  attack  for  many  days.  The  town,  then,  from  the  land  side, 
stood  isolated  and  dependent  entirely  on  its  own  defences.  From  the  sea  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  much  less  liable  to  danger.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the 
island  battery  at  the  entrance,  during  the  two  sieges,  for  weeks  kept  the  fleet  outside  of 
the  harbour.  If  the  Lighthouse  Point  had  been  defended  by  a  powerful  fort,  garrisoned 
by  a  sufficient  force,  the  entrance  would  have  been  almost  impregnable. 

The  rocky  islands  that  lie  between  the  ocean  and  the  port  and  make  it  so  secure  a 
haven  in  the  most  tempestuous  season  present  a  very  picturesque  aspect  as  we  survey 
them  from  the  heights  of  the  old  town.  They  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  cordon  of  rocks  and 
shoals,  on  which  the  sea  rushes  in  all  its  impetuosity,  only  to  find  itself  stopped  in  its 
fierce  desire  to  reach  the  peaceful  haven.  The  spray  rises  in  times  of  storm  in  great  clouds 
of  mist  on  these  dangerous  rocky  ledges,  and  then,  us  soon  ac  the  wind  subsides,  there  is 
hardly  a  ripple  to  tell  of  the  danger  that  Ivxrks  beneath  the  unruHled  surfpce  that  hides 
these  rocks  where  death  ever  awaits  the  storm-tossed  or  careless  sailor,  '^t  was  on  one  of 
such  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Porto  Novo,  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  ijouisbourg, 
that  the  French  frigate  Ghameau  on  her  w  ay  to  Quebec,  was  shipwrecked  one  August 
night  in  lt25.  All  the  ranks  and  professions  were  represented  on  the  hapless  vessel, 
"  grande  et  belle  ilute  du  roi,  comraanduo  par  M.  do  Voutron."     An  intendant  of  Canada, 


'  See  App.  VIII  lit)  to  tliiii  work,  where  an  account  is  trivon  of  the  visit  of  the  Hopewell  of  London,  in  1607,  to 
Loulobourg  hrti hour,  wliero  a  Biscay  vessel,  wliose  crow  had  rohl)ed  the  ClianeowoU,  the  consort  of  the  English 
ahip,  wild  ''".st  'iway  on  tlio  coast  of  Ciiiw  Broton,  "  l)ent  a  pioce  of  great  ordnaniM  at  us."  When  we  consider  the 
mr.uy  armed  '  eHsels  that  visited  Louisbourg  for  centuries  it  is  not  dilllcult  to  account  for  tlio  api)earance  of  an  old 
gun  in  the  mud  of  'd\o  port. 
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a  governor  of  Three  Rivers,  bliick-robod  priests,  officers  and  soldiers,  peasants  and  their 
wives,  brave  men  and  fair  women,  representatives  of  many  families  in  New  and  Old  France 
perished,  and  "  all  Canada  was  placed  in  mourning  and  lost  more  in  one  day  than  she  had 
lost  by  twenty  years  of  war."  '  Here  Admiral  Holbourne's  fleet,  surprised  by  one  of  those 
furious  gales  that  often  visit  the  coast,  expec'ed  every  instant  to  be  tossed  on  the  rocks 
over  which  the  sea  rushed  with  great  billows  of  foam,  and  only  escaped  at  last  with  the 
masts  and  rigging  torn  away  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  and  the  loss  of  one  gallant  ship 
that  was  carried  among  the  rocks  of  St.  Esprit,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  The 
shores  of  Cape  Breton  from  Cape  North  to  the  most  southern  point  on  the  Atlantic,  could 
tell  many  a  sad  story  of  disaster  to  the  numerous  vessels  that  have  been  hurled  on  its 
r.}<^fs  from  the  earliest  times  since  the  gulf  became  a  highway  of  commerce.  Even  the  loss 
of  the  Chameau  has  had  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  Auguste,  wrecked  on  her  way  to  Europe 
in  the  autumn  of  iTol  on  some  unknown  pirt  of  the  precipitous  northeastern  coast,  with 
a  number  of  Canadian  families,  and  many  soldiers  of  the  Beam  and  Royal  Rousillon  regi- 
ments, who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  war  that  they  might  meet  an  inglorious  death 
amid  the  roar  of  the  breakers  and  the  tempest  on  the  desolate  shores  of  the  island  which, 
like  the  Canada  they  had  left,  had  passed  away  from  France  for  ever." 

As  we  stand  on  the  ruined  ramparts,  let  us  for  a  moment  forget  the  prosaic  scene 
that  forces  itself  upon  us  on  every  side  in  thesi  days  of  the  old  port's  departed  greatness, 
and  recall  the  history  of  the  past  with  its  enterprising  adventurers  and  discoverers,  its 
bold  soldiers  and  iVmous  sailors,  its  squadrons  of  stately  ships  and  its  regiments  drawn 
from  France,  England  and  the  thirteen  colonies,  then  developing  into  national  life  and  acti- 
vity. Capo  Breton  in  these  times  is  merely  a  line  island  to  the  tourist  who  travels  through 
its  picturesque  lakes,  and  surveys  its  noble  ports  and  bays  orly  in  tli'>  Ii,;^at  of  the  prosaic 
present.  Its  geological  features  and  its  rich  coal  deposits  attract  the  scientist.  Others 
speculate  with  the  eye  and  brain  of  the  capitalist  on  the  opportunities  that  its  mineral 
and  other  resoixroes,  and  its  admirable  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint- Law- 
rence, oiler  to  enterprise  and  energy.  Some  f  Lill  look  forward  with  reason  to  the  time 
when  Sydney  and  Louisbourg  will  become  5,reat  ports  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  more 
than  realize  the  conceptions  of  the  astute  Raudots  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  thoughts  that  will  press  upon  the  mind  at  times  when  we  travel  over 
the  historic  ground  that  lies  between  the  old  site  of  Port  Toulouse  and  the  ruins  of 
Louisbourg.  We  can  see  in  memory  th(^  sails  of  the  Basque  and  Breton  lishermen  hovering 
centuries  ago  off  the  bays  of  the  island  which  had  no  name  and  hardly  a  place  then  in  the 
rude  maps  of  the  world.  We  can  see  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  venturing  into  its 
unknown  rivers  and  harbours,  and  giving  them  names  which  were  so  many  recollections 
of  theii'  homes  across  the  sea.  At  times  when  the  vessels  of  many  nations  anchor  in 
its  safe  havens  we  hea  •  a  curious  medley  of  tongues  ;  the  Saxon  words  oi'  K(>nt  and 
Devon,  the  curious  diaiects  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  sonorous  Spanish  and  the  softer 
Portuguese,  the  old  Celtic  language  of  Bretagne  so  clo,sely  allied  to  that  of  the  old  Britons 
across  the  l"liigliKh  Channel.  The  years  pass  by,  and  the  island  still  remains  a  solitude 
save  where  the  wandering  Micmac  raises  his  birch  lodge  and  lights  his  fire  on  the  shores 

'  CharlevoLx, '  Juurual  Ilistoriiiuo,'  Ed.  i,  p.  (li).    \  ''  llulo  "  is  a  lung  vessel  willi  f      ribs,  iiiul  usoJ  goiioriilly 
AS  11  lranst)ort. 
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of  the  inlets  and  rivers  of  the  noble  lakes,  then  in  the  sublimity  of  their  ancient  beauties 
— vistas  of  the  great  forests  untouched  by  the  axe,  and  of  mountains  where  the  foot  of  Eu- 
ropean never  trod.  Then  suddenly  a  town  rises  on  its  eastern  shores — a  town  with  walls 
of  stone,  where  the  cannon  and  the  lilies  of  France  tell  of  the  ambition  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  seize  the  new  world,  with  its  enormous  possibilities.  Then  it  is  no  longer  the 
sails  of  adventurous  fishermen  that  dot  these  waters.  We  sins  great  lleets  with  their 
armaments  of  heavy  metal  ranged  for  miles  off  the  harbour  that  now  represents  the 
power  of  France.  We  can  hoar  the  shouts  of  triumph  as  the  Hag  comes  down 
on  the  Vigilante,  surprised  on  her  way  to  succour  Louisbourg.  We  can  see  the  dim 
hull  of  the  Arethuse  stealing,  amid  the  darkness  of  night,  through  the  vessels  of 
the  blockading  squadron,  to  tell  the  Freucti  king  that  his  dream  of  empire  in  America 
is  fast  drawing  to  an  end.  We  can  see  the  ol  1  leaky  Notre- Dame  de  Delivrance — no 
longer  a  name  of  auspicious  omen— carried  into  port  with  its  rich  cargo  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  mines  of  Peru,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  sailors  on  the  English  ships,  and  of  the 
soldiers  as  they  crowd  the  ramparts  of  the  town  over  which  the  French  (lug  still  floats  in 
mockery  of  the  hopes  of  De  Ulloa  and  his  French  companions  when  they  sought  the  port  as 
a  safe  refuge  after  their  storm-tossed  voyage  from  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  south.  We 
can  see  the  men  working  like  so  many  ants  in  the  trenches,  and  manning  the  batteries 
from  which  the  shot  flies  fierce  and  hot  upon  the  devoted  town,  making  great  breaches 
in  its  walls.  Farmers,  fishermen,  and  mechanics  of  New  England,  sturdy,  energetic, 
sharp-witted,  full  of  wise  saws  and  scriptural  quotations  specially  adapted  to  themselves 
and  their  own  wishes ;  men  from  the  grass-meadows  of  Devon  and  the  hop-gar(]"ns  of 
Kent ;  stalwart  highlandmen  whose  hearts  still  go  a(;ross  the  water  to  Prince  Charlie,  or 
linger  in  their  Scottish  glens  which  may  know  them  no  more  ;  sturdy  English  sea-dogs, 
as  ready  to  swear  as  to  fight ;  the  self-reliant,  calm  merchant  of  the  Pifccataqua  ;  the  tall, 
gaunt  form  of  Wolfe,  with  his  emaciated  face  on  which  illness  had  left  its  impress  ; 
Duchambon  and  Drucour  with  disappointment  and  care  depicted  in  Uuur  eyes,  as  they 
survey  the  ruins  of  their  fortress  ;  silent  sullen  Frenchmen  mourning  their  fate  as  they 
see  the  red  cross  of  England  flying  above  their  citadel;  a  gentle  cultured  lady  amid  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell,  showing  Frenchmen  that  their  women  would,  if  they  could, 
fight  for  France  and  her  honour  to  the  last ;  a  sturdy  sailoi  who,  in  later  times,  was  to 
give  England  the  right  to  claim  an  Australasian  continent  in  the  Southern  seas.  All 
these  pass  in  a  rapid  panorama  before  our  eyes  as  we  recall  the  shadowy  past  with  its 
associations  of  victories  won  on  three  continents.  Hero  we  stand  on  ruins  which  link  us 
with  the  victories  of  Plassy,  liossbach,  and  Mindeu  —  with  new  empires  won  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  with  the  rise  of  dynasties,  and  the  defeated  schemes  of  kings  and  princes, 
once  dominant  in  Eixrope.  Three  continents  were  here  allied  in  the  days  of  Pitt,  and 
whether  we  walk  over  these  old  ruins  in  Cape  Breton  or  bow  reverently  before!  the 
monuments  that  tell  of  England's  famous  men  in  her  ancient  Abbey,  and  see  most  con- 
spicuous among  them  all  the  stately  figure  of  Chatham,  with  his  outstretched  arm, 
"  bidding  England  to  bo  of  good  cheer,  and  hurling  defiance  at  her  foes,"  we  feel  that 
though  this  land  of  ours  be  new  and  have  few  of  those  historic  memories  that  make  every 
inch  of  England  or  of  France  so  dear  to  the  historian,  the  poet  and  the  novelist,  yet  hero 
at  least  at  Louisbourg  as  on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  and  on  the  bunks  of  Lake  Chamx)luiu 
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we  have  a  rich  heritage  of  associations  that  connect  as  with  the  most  fascinating  and 
momentous  pages  of  the  world's  history.  But  we  soon  awake  from  this  reverie  to  see 
around  us  only  grassy  mounds,  and  in  place  of  the  noble  fleets  which  once  whitened  the 
sea,  from  Lorembec  to  Grabarus,  with  their  great  spread  of  canvas  in  days  when  ships 
were  objects  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  not  uncouth  masses  of  iron  and  steel,  we  see  now 
but  a  little  fishing-boat,  running  merrily  with  a  favouring  breeze  through  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  perhaps  a  sail  or  two  in  the  distant  horizon,  or  a  lengthening  pennant  of 
smoke  which  tells  us  of  a  passing  steamer  engaged  iu  the  commerce  which  long  since 
left  this  French  port,  once  the  hope  of  France. 
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APPENDIX. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES. 

In  those  notes  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  give  a  complete  summary  of  all  tho  historical 
and  other  works  which  relate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  Cupe  Breton,  or  lie  Royale.  The  books  and 
pamphlols  wiiich  refer  exclusively  to  this  island  are  few  in  number,  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  in 
uii ;  but  there  was  a  period  in  French,  English  and  American  history  when  it  obtained  an  important 
place  in  official  and  historical  recoi-ds.  Tho  historians  of  the  wars  between  England  and  France  from 
1740  to  17C3  — wars  for  supremacy  in  America  —  give  prominence  to  tho  struggle  for  tho  posses- 
sion of  Capo  Breton,  then  a  bulwark  of  French  ambition  on  tho  continent.  In  tho  English  and 
French  archives,  and  in  the  journals,  memoirs  and  current  literature  of  tho  time,  Cape  Broton  takes 
up  no  inconsiderable  space.  References  are  given  to  all  this  literature,  which  has  been  consulted  by 
tho  author,  whenever  accessible  to  him.  Fortunately  for  him  in  Canada  and  Now  England  tho 
public  libraries  or  tho  collections  of  private  individuals  possess  all  tho  more  important  sources  of  in- 
formation from  which  ho  has  drawn  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  He  has  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  at  any  great  length  on  subjects  where  there  is  much  literature  of  a  debatable  and  argu- 
mentative character,  like  the  Norse,  Basque  and  Cabot  voyages,  but  has  confined  himself  to  a  meagre 
reference  to  the  books  on  such  questions  and  to  a  few  critical  remarks  on  points  touching  Cape 
Broton.  In  such  cases  tho  Narrative  and  Critical  Hi.story  of  America  aflbrds,  as  a  rule,  all  the  mate- 
rial necessary  for  a  complete  examination  of  tho  subject.  In  these  notes  it  is  not  intended  to  do  more 
than  make  special  allusion  to  works  relating  to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  various  episodes  of  its  history, 
and  to  8U|)plemont  as  far  as  possible  tho  information  already'  collated  bj'  other  writers. 

I.  The  Voyaoes  of  the  Nortiimbn. 


Here  wo  come  to  a  field  of  literature,  replete  with  vague  speculation,  and  remarkable  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
play not  only  of  archicological  knowledge,  but  of  imaginative  power.  In  saying  this,  the  writer  must  not  be 
understood  as  doubting  the  visits  of  Scandinavian  voyagers  to  some  part  of  northeastern  America  nine  centuries 
ago.  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Capo  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  even  parts  of  New  England  may  have  been  seen 
by  Biarno,  Lief,  and  others  of  liis  countrymen,  and  tliere  is  obviously  a  historic  substratum  of  truth  in  the  sagas 
of  the  North.  But  at  the  same  time  one  feels  that  none  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  have  lieen  able  to  lift  the 
veil  of  mystery  that  enveloi)os  the  lands  the  Norsemen  visited,  or  to  detract  from  tiie  fame  of  Columbus,  of  the 
Cabots,  or  even  of  tlie  I'ortiignose  and  Bretons  who  liavo  at  least  left  the  Impress  of  their  language  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Without  further  preface,  I  may  now  refer  my  readers  to  the  following  works  as  atford- 
ing  them  abundant  materials  for  the  study  of  this  subject,  which  is  very  attractive  in  many  respects,  and 
illustrates  tho  remarkable  original  research  that  is  given  now-a-days  to  American  history  and  its  sources  of 
information. 

"  Antiiiuitates  Aniericanic  sive  Scriptoros  reruin  Ante-Columbianarum  in  America.  Bamling  af  de  LNordens 
Oldskrifter  indoholdte  Efterretningor  om  do  gamle  Nordboors  0|)dagel.'<e8reiser  til  America  fra  de'  lOde  til  det 
14de  Aarhundrede.  Edidit  Societas  Regia  Antiquarior.  Septentrionalium.  Hafnicc  (Copenhagen],  1837-"  This 
work  of  Professor  Carl  Christian  Rafn,  was  the  commencement  practically  of  the  investigations  and  studies  of  the 
Korso  voyages  for  the  past  fifty  years,  although  Torfroua,  more  than  a  century  tiofore,  had  written  a  book  on  the 
Vinland  Discovery  ("  Ilistoria  Vinlandiin  Antiquic,  etc,"  Ilafniin,  170o).  With  Professor  Rafn,  were  associated 
Finn  Magnusen  and  Sveinbiorn  Egilsson,  but  the  former  is  really  entitled  to  all  tho  credit  of  the  work.  Rafn  is 
responsible  for  tho  theories  respecting  the  Old  Stone  Tower  at  Newport,  Rhodo  iMJand,  and  the  Dighton  Rock  near 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  as  rolica  of  the  Norlhmon;  but  while  the  bold  H|ieculations  and  conjectures  in  which  he 
indulged  are  now  pretty  well  discredited,  his  work  must  alwayn  obtain  recognition  as  a  standard  authority  to  be 
consulted  on  the  main  question  of  the  Norse  voyages.    It  lias  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
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"  The  Pro-Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen.with  translations  from  the  Icelandic  Sagas,"  by  B. 
F.  Do  Costa  (Albany  N.  Y.,  IcSOO  and  1890.)  This  work  has  for  its  principal  object,  as  stated  by  the  author,  a  well 
known  American  urchiRologioal  and  historiciil  student, '' to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reading  public 
every  portion  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  relating  to  the  pre-Columbian  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  and  to 
the  steps  by  which  tliat  discovery  was  preceded."  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  historical  value  of  these  old 
rannuscripts,  and  in  New  England  ''  ns  the  scene  of  the  Northmen's  exploits."  He  is  of  opinion  (like  Rafn,  p.  423) 
that  the  description  of  Markland  "  agrees  with  the  general  features  of  Nova  Scotia,"  p.  94,  n. 

"  The  ilnding  of  Winoland  the  Good.  The  history  of  the  Icelandic  Discovery  of  America.  Eilited  and  trans- 
lated from  the  earliest  records  by  Arthur  Middleton  Reeves.  With  phototype  plates  oi'  the  vellum  mss.  of  the 
Sagas,"  (fiondon,  Oxford  University  Press,  1890).  This  sumptuous  work  in  4to  is  the  latest  contribution  to  the 
subject  by  an  American  scholar.who  accepts  the  old  Norse  rccorils  as  authentic-  The  work  shows  much  erudition, 
and  is  of  groat  interest  and  value  to  the  student  since  it  gives  not  only  the  texts  of  the  three  sagas  on  which  the 
theory  of  the  American  discovery  is  based,  but  collects  the  numerous  references  to  America  and  its  discovery 
which  are  found  in  the  ancient  literature  of  Iceland.  Mr.  Reeves,  however,  gives  the  date  of  Torfieus's  first  work  on 
the  Vinland  discovery  incorrectly  (p.  07);  it  was  first  published  in  1705  and  notinl7iri.  He  has  obviously  con- 
founded the  former  with  llistor.a  Gronlandin"  Antiquic,  printed  in  the  year  1715.  An  excellent  review  of  the  work 
is  given  in  tho  Scottish  Review  for  October,  1891.    Mr.  Reeves  died  in  a  railway  disaster  in  1891. 

■'  Pro-Columbian  Explorations,  with  critical  notes  on  the  sources  of  information,"  is  the  title  of  the  paper  by 
Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  in  the  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.  (i.  chap.  ii.).  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  all  articles  in  this 
historical  work,  is  found  a  critical  reference  to  the  ])rincipal  literature  that  had  appeared  on  the  subject  previous  to 
1880,  when  the  volume  was  printed.  It  contains  among  other  illustrations  copies  of  Rafn's  maps  of  Norse  America, 
of  Vinland,  and  of  tho  Digliton  Rock  with  its  inscriptions.  Dr.  Winsor's  conclusion  is  (pp.  67, OH)  that  "the  weight 
of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  Northniou's  descent  upon  the  coast  of  the  American  mainland  at  some  point,  or  at 
several,  somowhere  to  the  south  of  Greenland ;  but  tho  evidence  is  hardly  that  which  attaches  to  well  established 
historical  records."  Both  Keovos,  and  the  writer  in  the  Scottish  Review,  mentioned  above,  take  exception  to  these 
and  other  remarks  of  Dr.  Winsor,  as  underrating  the  value  of  the  sagas  and  the  importance  of  the  Nofse  voyages. 

"The  Vinland  of  the  Northmen",  in  the  ' Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,'  (viii.  sec.  2,  art.  3.)  by  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  President  of  tho  University  of  Toronto,  a  well  known  archicologist,  is  especially  interesting  to  readers  of 
this  work  on  Caix3  Breton  because  it  refers  to  a  curiously  inscribed  rock  (of  which  a  copy  is  given  in  the  Trans.), 
found  forty-six  years  ago  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  The  rock  has  been  studied  by  various  arcbtrologists,  but,  as 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  shows,  a  close  examination  of  it  proves  that  it  neither  accords  with  the  style  or  usual  formula  of 
runic  inscriptions, "and  for  this  and  otiier  reasons,  tho  Yarmouth  stone  must  take  rank  with  the  illusory  Thorfinn 
discovered  by  the  Khotle  Island  Anticjuaiios  on  their  famed  Dighton  rock  whic.i  still  stands  by  the  bank  of  the 
Taunton  River."  The  writer  also  discusses  the  theory  raised  by  one  of  the  new  generation  of  northern  antiquaries 
(Professor  Gustav  Storm,)  Professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Christiania,  who  would  make  Kjalarnes,  tho 
northern  extremity  of  Vinland,  to  correspond  with  northern  Cape  Breton  and  the  fiord  into  which  the  North- 
men steered  to  have  been  Caiiso  or  some  other  bay  of  Guysborough  County  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  it  does  not 
appear  certain  tliat  grajies  ever  gre\v  w  ild  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coiist,  except  i)orhai)S,  in  some  favoured  part  of  the 
present  King's  and  Annapolis  Counties.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Professor  Storm  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  weaken- 
ing the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  some  part  of  southern  New  England  as  Wineland  the  Good.  His  essays 
on  the  subjact  are  given  below  :  — 

"  Om  Batydningen  af  '  Eyktarstaor'  i  Platobngons  Beretning  om  Vinlandsreiserne",  published  in  Arkiv  for 
Nordisk  I'ilologi,  November,  1885.    See  Reeves,  p.  0. 

"  Studier  over  Vinlandsreisorne,  Vinlands  Geograli  og  Ethnografi,"  in  Aarb.  f.  Nord  Oldk,  og  Hist.  Copenh, 
1887,  pp.  'J03-;!72.    See  Reeves,  p.  98. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  art.  refers  to  Storm's  "Studies  of  Viidand  voyages  published  in  tiie  Mj^nioires  de  la  Soci<!'t6 
Royale  des  Anti(|uaries  du  Nord  "  for  1888,  a  partial  translation  of  the  foregoing  "  Studier." 

Another  article  by  a  Canadian  writer  ip  a  paper  by  R.  Cr.  llaliburton,  (a  son  of  .ludge  Ilaliburton,  best  known  as 
"Sam  Slick,'')  road  bcl'oro  the  British  Association  at  Montreal,  in  1884,  in  which  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
vincclad  country  of  the  Northmen  will  be  always  sought  in  vain — a  riither  sweeping  assertion,  which  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  in  tho  article  juf^t  noticed,  does  not  agree  with. 

In  tln'Trane  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  of  Can.'  (viii.  sec.  I,  art.  5,)  there  is  also  a  pai)er  on  '' Les  .Scandinaves  on 
Am('riiiuo,"  by  Alphonse  Gagnun,  which  gives  a  meagre  sun:rrmry  of  tho  evidence  in  supi)ort  of  tho  claim  of  the 
Northmen  to  the  prior  dis<'overy  of  America,  and  concludes  by  summing  up  in  favour  of  the  Rhotle  Island  theory 
without,  however,  addinji  any  new  facts  to  tho  controversy. 


ON  CAPE  BRETON. 
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In  the  Collections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  (Halifax,  1891)  for  1880-91,  there  is  a  judicious  paper  on 
Vinlan(],w'ilh  two  maps,  by  Hon.  L.  G.  Power,  which  also  sliows  how  iliHicult  it  is  for  any  person  who  studies  this 
vexed  subject,  to  come  to  very  definite  conchigions.  Mr.  Tower  appears  to  believe,  with  Torfrcns,  that  the  Vinlaiid 
of  the  old  Norsemen  was  either  in  Labrador  or  Newfoundland — '■  tlie  probabilities  being  in  favour  of  the  mainland." 
This  writer,  however,  throws  no  new  light  on  the  (|iiestion,  which  perplexes  tlie  most  learned  scholars. 

Mr.  Piske,  "Discovery  of  America,"  (Boston,  1892),  vol.  i,  has  judicious  remarks  on  the  Pre-Columbian 
Voyages. 

Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  and  other  eminent  ncbolara  wliose  names  are  mentioned  below,  only  see  "  a  too  confident 
onthusiasm  "  and  "  incautious  linguistic  inferences  "  (See  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist"  i.  98)  in  Mr.  Eben  Horsford's  sup- 
posed discovery  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  of  a  Norse  Norumbega  "  with  its  walled  docks  and  wharves,  dam,  fishery,  etc." 
But  nevertheless  Mr.  Horsford  continues  to  .supi  rt  his  theory  with  the  same  "  confident  enthusiasm,"  and  not  content 
with  publishing  elaborate  Hketchcs  of  old  majjs,  and  illustrations  of  the  alleged  discoveries  on  the  Charles,  he  has 
actually  builc  at  his  own  exiKinse  an  anticjue  (-tone  t<.-ver  at  the  mouth  of  Stony  Brook  (a  tributary  of  the  Charles) 
in  honour  of  the  Norsemen  and  in  defiance  of  his  opponents.  His  principal  work  on  the  subject,  in  large  Iblio,  lias 
for  title :  "  The  Defences  of  Norumbega  and  a  Uo'  lew  of  the  Itcconnaissanccs  of  Col.  AV.  Higginson,  Prof.  H.  W. 
Haynes,  Dr.  .lustin  Winsor,  Dr.  V.  Parkman,  and  Uev.  E.  F.  Slafter,"  (Boston  and  New  York,  1891.)  See  also 
"  Review  of  tho  Problem  of  the  Northinun  and  the  Site  of  Norumbega,  by  Professor  Olson,  Madison  University, 
[another  doubter],  and  a  Ueply  by  K.  N.  Horsford,"  (Cambridge,  1891.)    See  Piske,  220,  )i. 


Till'  VnijogcH  uf  the  Normmen,  liiarne  ami  Liif. 

Dr.  De  Costa  gives  tho  following  translation  ("  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America,"  etc,  p.  8(i)  of  Blame's 
voyage  from  Codex  I'latiJiensis,  given  in  "  Antiquitates  Americanie,"  p.  17  : 

Heriulf  was  tho  son  of  Burd,  Heriulf's  .son,  who  was  a  relation  of  Ingolf  the  Landnamsman,  Ingolf  gave 
Hoiiulf  land  between  Voi:  and  KeiUianoss.  Heriulf  dwelt  first  at  Dropstock.  His  wife  was  Thorgird,  and  their 
son  was  called  Biarne.  He  was  a  promising  young  man.  In  liis  earliest  youtli  he  had  a  desire  to  go  abroad,  and 
bo  soon  gathered  property  and  reputation,  and  was  by  turns  a  year  abroad  and  a  year  witli  his  lather.  Biarno 
was  soon  in  posseHsion  of  a  mcrdiaiit  ship  of  bis  own.  The  last  winter  (A.  I).  985)  while  he  was  in  Norway, 
Heriulf  prepared  to  go  to  Cireenland  with  Kric,  and  gave  up  his  dwelling.  There  was  a  Christian  man  belimging 
to  the  Hebrides  along  witli  Herinlf,  wlio  composed  the  lay  called  the  "  Hafgerdingar  Song,"  in  wliich  is  this  stave  : 

"  ^lay  he  whose  hand  protects  so  well 
The  simple  monk  in  lonely  cell. 
And  o'er  the  world  uiiholds  the  sky, 
His  own  blue  hall,  still  stand  me  by." 

Heriulf  settled  at  Horiulfnoss  (A.  D.  085),  and  became  a  very  distinguished  man.  Eric  Red  took  up  his  abode 
at  Brattahlid,  and  was  in  grrat  consideration  and  honoured  by  all.  These  were  Eric's  cliildren:  l.eif,  Thorvald 
and  Thorsteiii,  and  his  daiigbter  was  called  Kroydis,  She  wa-*  married  to  a  man  named  Tliorvald,  and  they  dwelt 
at  (iardar,  which  is  now  a  bishop's  i^eal.  She  was  a  haughty,  proud  woman,  and  he  was  but  a  mean  man.  She 
was  nuich  given  lo  gathering  wealth.  The  [leoplo  of  (ireonlatid  were  heathen  at  ibis  time.  Biarne  came  over  the 
same  suniiiior  (A.  D.  985)  with  his  ship  to  the  strand  wliich  his  father  had  sailed  abroad  from  in  the  spring.  He 
was  much  struck  with  the  news,  and  would  not  unload  liis  vessel.  When  his  crew  asked  him  what  he  intended  to 
do,  lie  replied  that  ho  wan  resolved  to  follow  his  old  ciistiim  by  taking  \\\i  his  winter  abode  witli  liis  father.  "So  I 
will  steer  for  (irecniaiid  if  ye  will  go  with  me."  Tliey  one  and  all  agreed  to  go  with  him.  Biarne  said,  "  Our  voy- 
age w  ill  he  thought  foolish,  as  none  of  us  have  been  on  the  Greenland  sea  before."  Nevertheless  they  set  out  to 
se*  as  Foon  as  they  wore  ready,  ami  sailed  for  tliree  days,  until  they  lost  sight  of  the  land  they  li".  But  when  the 
wind  failed,  a  north  wind  with  log  set  in,  and  tliey  knew  not  where  they  wore  sailing  to;  and  this  lasted  many 
days.  At  last  they  saw  the  sun,  an<l  could  distinguish  the  (piarter  of  the  sky ;  so  they  hoisted  sail  auain,  and 
sailed  a  whole  day  and  night,  w  lien  they  niado  laiul.  'fhey  spoke  among  themselves  w  hat  this  land  could  be,  and 
Biarne  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  could  not  be  Cireenland.  On  the  <|Ucslion,  if  he  should  sail  nearer  to  it,  lie  8ai(l, 
"  It  is  my  advice  tli'it  we  sail  up  dose  to  the  land."  They  did  so,  and  they  soon  saw  that  the  land  was  without 
mountains,  was  covired  willi  woods,  and  that  there  were  small  hills  inland.  Tliey  left  the  land  on  the  larboard 
side,  and  hail  their  .iliect  on  the  land  side.  Then  they  sailed  two  days  unJ  nights  before  they  got  sight  of  land 
again.  They  asked  Biarne  if  he  thought  this  would  be  Greenland  ;  but  he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  land  was  no 
more  Greenland  than  the  land  they  had  seen  before,  "For  on  (Ireenlnnd,  it  is  said,  there  are  great  snow  moun- 
tains," Tliey  soon  came  near  to  the  land,  and  saw  that  it  was  flat  and  covered  with  trees.  Now,  as  tlio  wind 
fell,  the  ship's  )kio|i1o  talked  of  its  being  advisable  to  make  for  the  land,  but  Biarne  would  not  agree  to  it,  Thoy 
thought  that  they  would  need  wood  and  water,  but  Biarne  said,"  Ye  aro  not  in  want  of  either."  The  men  blamed 
him  for  this.  lie  ordered  them  to  hoist  i\m  sail,  which  was  done,  I'lioy  now  turnecl  the  ship's  bow  from  the 
land,  anil  kept  the  sea  for  three  days  and  niglitg,  with  a  line  bree/.o  from  southwest.  Then  they  saw  a  third 
land,  which  was  liiuh  imd  mountainous,  and  with  snowy  niountuins.  Then  tliey  asked  Biarne  if  hu  would  land 
hero,  but  ho  refused;  "  for  in  my  opinion  this  land  is  not  what  wo  want,"  Now  they  let  the  sails  stand  and  kept 
along  llie  land,  and  saw  it  was  an  ihlaiul.  Then  they  tiirnoil  from  tiie  land  stood  out  to  sea  with  the  same  breeze ; 
i)Ut  the  gale  increased,  and  Biarne  ordered  a  reef  to  be  taken  in,  and  not  to  sail  liarder  than  the  ship  and  her 
tackle  could  easily  bear,  /.fter  sailing  three  days  and  three  niglits,  they  made,  the  fourth  time,  land  ;  and  when 
tliey  oskoil  Bairne  if '  e  thought  this  was  Ureenland  or  not,  Biarno  replied  :  "  This  is  most  like  what  has  been  told 
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me  of  Greenland,  and  here  we  shall  take  to  the  land."  They  did  so,  and  came  to  the  land  in  the  evening,  under  a 
ness  [a  cape],  where  they  found  a  boat.  On  this  neas  dwelt  Biarne's  father,  Heriuif ;  and  from  that  it  is  called 
HeriulfneBS.  Biarne  went  to  his  father's,  gave  up  searfaring,  and  after  his  fatlier's  death  contiaueil  to  dwell  there 
when  at  home. 

Leif 'a  voyage  is  recorded  in  the  "  Flato  Manuscript,"  and  is  given  in  "  Antiquitates  Americana;,"  pp.  2G-40.  I 
give  Dr.  De  Costa's  excellent  trannlation,  p.  03 : 

(A.  D.  984.)  It  ia  next  to  be  told  that  Biarne  Heriulfson  came  over  from  Greenland  to  Norway,  on  a  visit  to 
Earl  Kric,  who  received  him  well.  Biarne  tells  of  this  ex|iedition  of  his,  in  v.hich  he  had  discovered  unknown 
land ;  and  people  tliought  he  had  not  been  very  curious  to  got  knowledge,  as  he  could  not  give  any  account  of 
those  countries,  and  he  was  somewhat  blamed  on  this  accoimt.  (A.  1).  986.)  ISairne  was  made  a  court  man  of  the 
earl,  and  the  pummer  after  ho  wont  over  to  Greenland ;  and  afterward  there  was  much  talk  about  discovering 
unknown  lauds.  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric  Red  of  Brattahlid,  went  over  to  Biarne  Heriulfson,  and  bought  the  ship  from 
him,  and  manned  the  vessel,  so  that  in  all  there  were  thirty-iive  men  on  board.  Leif  begged  his  father  Eric  to  go 
us  commander  of  the  expedition,  but  he  excused  himself,  saying  he  was  getting  old  and  not  so  able  .•  formerly  to 
undergo  the  hardship  of  a  sea  voyage.  Leif  insisted  that  he  among  all  their  relations  was  the  most  likely  to  have 
good  luck  on  such  an  expedition,  and  Eric  consented,  and  rode  home  with  lx)if,  whon  they  had  got  all  ready  for 
sea;  but  as  they  were  getting  near  the  ship  the  horse  on  which  Eric  was  riding  stumbled,  and  he  fell  from  his 
horse  and  hurt  his  foot.  '•  It  is  destined,"  said  Eric,  "  that  I  should  never  discover  more  lands  than  this  of  Green- 
lanil,  on  which  we  live ;  and  now  we  must  not  run  hastily  into  this  adventure."  Eric  accordingly  returned  home 
to  Brattahlid,  but  Leif,  with  his  comrades,  in  all  thirty-five  men,  rigged  out  their  vessel.  There  was  a  man  from 
the  south  country  called  Tyrker  with  the  expedition.  '  (A.  I).  1000.)  They  put  the  ship  in  order,  and  went  to  sea 
when  they  were  ready.  They  first  came  to  the  land  which  Biarne  had  last  (first)  discovered,  sailed  up  to  it,  cast 
anchor,  put  out  a  boat  and  went  on  shore ;  but  there  was  no  grass  to  be  seen.  There  were  large  snowy  mountains 
up  the  country,  but  all  the  way  from  the  sea  to  these  snowy  ridges  the  land  was  one  field  of  snow,  and  it  apiieared 
to  them  a  country  of  no  advantages.  Leif  said :  "  It  shall  not  be  said  of  us,  as  it  was  of  Biarne,  that  we  did  not 
come  ui>on  the  land  ;  for  I  will  give  the  country  a  name,  and  call  it  Helluland,  [land  of  Hat  stones]."  Then  they 
went  on  board  again  and  put  to  sea,  and  found  another  land.  They  8ailo<l  in  toward  it,  put  out  a  boat  and  landed. 
The  country  was  flat  and  overgrown  with  wood,  and  the  strand  far  around  -consisted  of  white  sand,  and  low  toward 
the  sea.  Then  Le'f  said,  "  We  shall  give  this  land  a  name  according  to  its  kind,"  and  called  it  Markland,  [Wood- 
land.] Then  they  hastened  on  board,  and  put  to  sea  again,  with  the  wind  from  the  northeast,  and  were  out  for 
two  days  and  made  land.  They  sailed  toward  it,  and  came  to  an  island  which  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  land, 
where  they  disembarked  to  wait  for  good  weather.  There  was  dew  upon  the  grass,  and,  having  accidentally  gotten 
some  of  the  dew  upon  their  hands  and  put  it  in  their  mouths,  they  thought  they  had  never  tasted  anything  so 
sweet  as  it  was.  Then  they  went  on  board  and  sailed  into  a  sound  that  was  between  the  island  and  a  ness  that 
wont  out  northward  from  the  land,  and  sailed  westward  past  the  ness.  There  was  very  shallow  water  in  ebb  tide, 
so  that  their  ship  lay  dry,  and  there  was  a  long  way  between  their  ship  and  the  water.  They  were  so  desirous  to 
get  to  the  land  that  they  would  not  wait  till  their  ship  floated,  but  ran  to  the  hand,  to  a  place  where  a  river  comes 
out  of  a  lake.  As  soon  as  their  ship  was  aM  t  they  took  the  boats,  rowed  to  the  ship,  towed  her  up  the  river  and 
from  thence  into  the  lake,  where  they  cast  anchor,  carried  their  beds  out  of  the  ship,  and  setup  their  tents.  Tliey 
resolved  to  put  things  in  order  for  wintering  there,  and  they  erected  a  largo  house.  They  did  not  wunt  for  salmon, 
both  in  the  river  and  in  the  lake,  and  they  thought  the  salmon  larger  than  any  they  had  ever  seen  before.  The 
country  ap))eared  to  them  of  so  good  a  kind  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  gather  fodder  for  the  cattle  in  winter. 
There  was  no  frost  in  the  winter,  and  tlio  grass  was  much  withered.  i)ay  and  night  were  more  equal  than  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland  ;  for  on  the  shortest  day  the  sun  was  in  the  sky  Imtwcen  Eyktarstad  and  the  Dagmalastad. 
Now,  when  they  wore  ready  with  their  house-building  (A.  I).  1001),  Leif  said  to  his  fellow-travellers:  "Now  I  will 
divide  the  crew  into  two  divisions  and  explore  the  country.  Half  shall  stay  at  home  and  do  the  work,  and  the 
other  half  shall  search  tha  land  ;  but  so  that  they  do  not  go  farther  than  they  can  come  back  in  the  evening,  and 
that  they  do  not  wander  from  each  other."  This  they  continued  to  do  for  some  time.  Leif  changed  about,  some- 
times with  them  and  sometimes  with  those  at  home.  Leif  was  a  stout  and  strong  man  and  of  manly  appearance, 
and  was,  liesides,  a  prudent  and  sagacious  man  in  all  resiiecls. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  a  man  of  tho  party  was  missing,  and  it  was  tlio  south  countryman  Tyrker.  Leif 
was  very  sorry  for  this,  because  Tyrker  had  long  boon  in  his  father's  house,  and  ho  loved  Tyrker  in  his  chiklliood. 
Leif  blamed  his  comrades  very  much,  and  projtosed  to  go  with  twelve  men  on  un  expedition  to  find  him ;  but 
they  had  only  gone  a  short  way  from  the  station  when  Tyrker  came  to  meet  them,  and  he  was  joyfully  received. 
Leif  soon  jjcnvived  that  his  foster  father  was  ([uite  merry.  Tyrker  had  a  high  forehead,  sharp  eyes,  with  a  small 
face,  and  was  little  in  size  and  ugly  ;  but  was  very  dexterous  in  all  foats.  Leif  said  to  him,  "  Why  art  thou  so 
late,  my  foster  fatlier?  and  why  didst  thou  leave  thy  comrades?"  He  spoke  at  first  long  in  German,  rolled  his 
eyes  and  knit  his  brows ;  but  they  could  not  make  out  what  ho  was  saying.  After  a  while  and  some  delay,  he 
said  in  Norse,  "I  did  not  go  much  further  than  they;  and  yet  I  have  (<omething  altogether  new  to  relale,  for  I 
found  vines  and  graiwa."  ■'  Is  that  true,  n)y  foster  father?"  iaid  Leif.  "  Yes,  true  it  is,"  answered  he,  "  for  I  was 
horn  where  there  was  no  scarcity  of  grapes."  They  slept  all  night,  and  the  next  morniug  I^eif  said  to  hia  men : 
"  Now  we  shall  have  two  occupations  to  attend  to,  and  <lay  about;  namely,  to  gather  graixa  or  cut  vines,  and  to 
fell  wood  in  the  forest  to  lado  our  vessel."  This  advice  was  followed.  It  is  related  that  their  stern  boat  was  filled 
with  gra])es,  and  then  a  cargo  of  wood  was  hewn  for  Uie  vessel.  Towards  spring  they  made  ready  and  sailed 
away,  and  Leif  gave  the  country  a  name  from  its  prooiicts,  and  called  it  Vinland.  Tliey  now  sailed  into  the  open 
sea,  and  had  a  fair  wind  until  they  came  in  sight  i>f  Gi'eenland  and  the  lands  below  the  ice  mountains.  Then  a 
man  put  in  a  word  and  said  to  Leif,  "  Why  do  you  steer  so  close  to  the  wind  ?"  Leif  replied,  "  I  mind  my  helm 
and  tend  to  other  t'lings,  too;  do  you  notice  anylhing?"  They  said  that  they  saw  nothing  remarkable.  "  I  do 
not  know,"  said  Leif,  "  whether  I  see  a  ship  or  a  rock."  Then  they  looked  and  saw  that  it  was  a  rock.  But  he 
saw  so  nuicb  better  than  they  that  he  discovered  men  upon  tho  rock.  "  Now  I  will,"  said  I.«if,  "  that  we  hold  to 
tlie  wind,  that  we  may  come  up  to  them  if  they  should  need  help;  and  if  loey  should  not  be  friendly  inclined,  it 
ia  in  our  power  to  do  as  wo  plense  and  not  theirs."  Now  they  sailed  under  the  rock,  lowered  their  sails,  cast 
anchor,  and  put  out  another  small  boat  which  they  had  with  them.  Then  Tyrker  asked  who  their  loader  was. 
He  said  his  name  was  Thorer,  and  said  he  was  a  Northman.  "  But  what  in  yonr  name?"  said  he.  Ixiif  told  his 
name.    "  Are  you  the  son  of  Eric  tho  Red  of  Brattahlid?"  he  asked,    l^eif  said  that  was  so.    "  Now  I  will,"  said 
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Leif,  "  take  ye  and  all  on  board  in^  ship,  and  as  much  of  the  );ooda  aa  the  shin  will  store."  They  took  up  this 
offer,  and  lailod  away  to  Erioflord  with  the  earjio,  and  from  thence  to  ISrattahlid,  where  they  unloaded  the  ship. 
Leif  offered  Thorer  and  liis  wife,  (iudrid,  ami  three  others  lodging  with  himself,  and  otfering  lodging  elaewliere  for 
the  rest  of  the  people,  both  of  Thorer's  crew  and  his  own.  Leif  took  fifteen  men  from  the  rock,  and  thereafter  was 
called  Leif  the  Lucky.  Afior  that  time  Loif  advanced  greatly  in  wealth  and  consideration.  That  winter  sickness 
came  among  Thorpr's  people,  and  ho  himself  and  a  groat  part  of  his  crew  dio<l.  The  same  winter  Eric  Hed  died. 
This  ex|>edition  to  Vinland  was  much  talked  of,  and  Leif's  lirother,  Thorvald,  thought  that  the  country  had  not 
been  explored  enough  in  dillerent  places.  Then  I^eif  said  to  Thorvald,  "  You  may  go,  brother,  in  my  chip  to  Vin- 
land if  you  like ;  but  I  will  tirst  send  the  ship  for  the  timber  which  Thorer  loft  upon  tlie  rock."    So  it  was  done. 


n.  Tub  Cai'ot  Voyages. 


Here  we  enter  into  the  realm  of  earnest  disputation,  in  which  learned  historians  and  arclueologists  broach 
their  favourite  theories.  All  the  authorities  that  the  writer  has  consulted,  seem,  in  his  opinion,  to  show  that  John 
Cabot  first  discovered  America  in  14'J7,  and  not  in  1494,  as  argued  by  M.  d'Avezac  (See  his  letter  at  end  of  Dr. 
Kohl's  "History  of  the  Discovery  of  ^Maine'").  The  landfall  of  that  famous  voyage  is  still,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  in 
dispute;  but  as  long  as  the  Sebastian  Cabot  mappe  monde  of  1544,  discovered  in  Germany  in  1843  by  Von  Martins, 
and  deposited  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  is  believed  by  many  authorities  on  such  subjects  to  be  authentic, 
some  point  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  must  be  accepted  as  the  actual  "prima  tierra 
vista"  of  1497.  The  delineation  of  Capo  Broton,  then  considered  a  part  of  the  mainland  or  the  terre  des  Bretons, 
and  the  position  of  tho  island  of  St.  John,(l'.  E.  Island)  named  by  Cabot,  and  the  language  of  the  legend  or  inscrip- 
tion on  the  map,  referring  to  the  discovery  on  the  24tli  .June,  go  to  supiwrt  the  Cape  Breton  theory.  So  much 
depends  on  the  legend,  No.  H,  that  1  give  it  entire,  as  it  appears  on  the  Paris  map  in  Spanish.  I  may  hero  add,  for 
tho  information  of  the  reader  who  has  not  seen  a  copy  of  tho  original  map,  that  it  has  numerous  inscriptions  or 
legends,  in  Spanish  and  Latin — the  latter  presumably  a  translation  of  the  former  :— 

"  No.  8.  Esta  tierra  fue  descubierta  por  loan  Caljoto  Veneciano,  y  Sebastian  Caboto  su  hijo,  anno  del  iiascimiento 
de  nuestro  Sauluado  lesu  Christo  de  M.C(  'CC.  XCIllI.  a  ueinte  y  quarto  de  .lunio  por  la  mannana,  a  la  qual  pusieron 
n6bre  prima  tierra  uista,  y  a  una  isla  grade  que  esta  par  ladha  tierra,  lo  pusieron  n6bre  Sant  loan,  por  aiior  siilo 
descubierta  el  mismo  dia  lagente  delta  audan  uostidos  depieles  do  aniuialus,  usan  en  sus  guerras  arcos,  y  llechas, 
lancas,  y  dardos,  y  unas  porrasde  palo,  y  hondas.  Es  terra  mny  steril.ay  enella  a  muchos  orsos  plancos.  y  cieruos 
muy  gnldes  como  cauollos,  y  otras  muclias  animales,  y  semeiantemute  ay  pescado  infinito,  sollos,  salmoes,  lenguados, 
niuy  grandes  do  uara  enlargo  y  otras  muclias  divorsidades  de  pcscados,  y  la  mayor  multitud  dellos  se  dizen 
baccallaos,  y  asi  raismio  ay  en  la  dlia  tierra  Halconos  prietos  coiuo  cueruos  Aquillas,  Perdices,  Pardilles,  y  otras 
muchas  aues  de  duiersas  manoras."    [See  supra,  sec.  I.] 

It  is  a  strong  fact  in  support  of  the  Sebastian  Cabot ^claim  to  tho  authorship  of  this  map,— of  which  the  legends 
could  liardly  have  been  written  by  one  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  discovery — that  Hakluyt  reprinted  for  the 
first  time  in  Latin,  with  a  translation:  "An  extract  taken  out  of  tho  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  cut  by  Clement 
Adams,  concerning  his  discovery  of  tlie  West  Indies,  which  is  to  be  soenc  in  Her  Majesties  privie  gallerie  at 
Westminster,  and  in  many  other  ancient  morchants'  houses."  Clement  Adams  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster 
by  profession,  not  an  engraver,  but  we  have  no  traces  of  his  map  except  the  extract  in  Hakluyt.  One  learned 
writer  (Richard  Biddle,  in  his  erudite,  though  badly  arranged,  Salastian  Cabot  Memoir,  Philadolptiia,  18.31), 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "  the  disappearance  of  this  curious  document  may  probably  be  referred,  either  to  tho 
sales  which  took  place  after  tho  death  of  Charles  I.,  or  to  the  fire  in  the  reign  of  William  III,"  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less strange  that  no  copy  of  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  "ancient  merchants,"  in  many  of  whose  houses 
Adams  declares  it  was  to  be  seen  in  Ids  time.  That  my  readers  may,  however,  see  that  the  Latin  inscription  of 
the  Adams  extract — we  may  assume  it  was  taken  out  of  the  map  by  Adams  himself,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
Hakluyt's  introduction  given  above — is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  tho  Spanish  inscription  of  the  mappe  monde,  I 
quote  it  below : — 

Anno  Domini,  14^,  Joannes  Cabotus  venetus  et  Sebastianus  illius  fliius  earn  terram  fecerunt  perviam,  quam 
nullus  prius  adire  ausus  fnit,  die  24  Junij,  circiter  horam  quintam  bone  man^.  Hanc  autem  appellauit  Terram 
primiim  visam,  credo  (juod  ex  mari  in  earn  partem  priiniim  oculos  iniecorat.  Nam  quaj  ex  aduorso  sita  est  insula, 
eam  apiiellauit  insulam  Diui  loannis,  hac  opinor  ratione,  quod  ajierta  fuit  eo  die  qui  est  Sacer  Duio  loanni  Baptista'i 
Huius  incolro  pjolles  animalium,  exuuiasque  ferarum  pro  indumentis  liabent,  easque  tanti  faciunt,  iiuanti  nos 
vestes  preciosissimas.  COim  bellum  gorunt,  vtuiitur  arcu,  sagittis,  liastis,  spiculis,  clauis  ligneis  et  fundis.  Telliis 
storilis  est,  nequo  vllos  fructus  afl'ert,  ex  quo  fit,  vt  vrsis  albo  colore,  et  cernis  inusitatre  apud  nos  magnitudinis 
refortasit:  piscibus  abundat,  iisque  sane  magnis,  (juales  sunt  lupi  marini,  et  <iuos  salmones  vulgus  appellat; 
soleiB  autem  reperiuntur  tarn  loiigic,  ut  vliuc  mensiiram  excodant.  Imprimis  autem  magna  est  copia  eoriim 
pihcium,  quos  vulgari  sermono  vocant  Bacallaos.  Oignunter  in  ea  insula  accipitres  ita  nigri,  vt  coruorum  simili- 
tudinera  mirum  in  modura  exprimaut,  perdices  autem  e*  aquilaj  sunt  nigri  coloris,"  [See  Harisse,  "  Jean  et  Se- 
bastian Cabot"  (Paris,  1882)  as  to  date,  pp.  52-00, 151-0.] 

The  slight  discrepancies  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Latin  versions  I  have  here  given  perplex  students ;  ibr 
it  would  seem  that  if  Adams  had  had  the  original  map  ))efore  him  he  would  have  copied  the  Latin  version  exactly 
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88  it  was  in  tlie  map  lio  cut  Dr.  Deane  ("  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  iii.  4^)  nuppoHes  tlioro  may  \m  anollier 
Cabot  mu|>  yet  to  be  JiHcovered,  or  .\diims  may  liave  t ruiisilattHi  from  a  map  with  a  Spaninli  inscription  only. 
Translators  take  liberties  as  wo  "ce  even  in  Huklnyt's  transhitiun  uf  the  Latin  text  of  .Vdains's  extract,  for  lie  adds 
even  the  following  words  in  a  p.trenthe8is  at  the  commencement,  "with  an  Kn^lish  fleet  .>4et  ont  from  liristoll." 
Biddle  is  i>articnlarly  severe  on  Ilakhiyt  for  snch  liberties  ("  .Momoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,"  pp.  515,  64).  If  there  was 
another  edition  of  the  ('abot  map,  with  Spanish  inscriptions  only,  then  the  Adams  version  is  fully  explained. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  were  other  editions  of  tlie  Cabot  map  (.See  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.," 
iii.  21,  N.,  where  a  reference  is  made  to  a  map  which  ap|iuars  to  have  been  jiublished  in  ir)49,  when  in  all  pro- 
bability Adams  made  his  extract)  The  whole  subject,  however,  is  involved  in  too  many  perplexities  to  merit 
dwelling  on  it  much  longer,  and  my  chief  object  in  referring  to  the  matter  at  all  here  is  to  show  that  both  the 
Spanish  and  the  Latin  versions  of  the  legend,  taken  v.'ith  the  map  itself,  generally  apply  to  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  It  is,  however,  the  Spanish  legend  which,  read  as  a  whole,  is  tlie  best  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Ciii)e 
Breton  claim  to  have  been  the  Urst  discovered  land.  Adams's  Latin  version  apitears  to  describe  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  SU  John,  over  against  prima  tierra  vista,  rather  than  the  first  discovered  land  it>elf,  and  Ilakluyt's 
English  translation  is  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  not  probable  that  Cabot  in  the  inscription  meant  to  ignore  prima 
tierra  vista,  and  give  undue  prominence  to  the  island.  .Vdanis  hero  obviously  shows  he  must  have  carelessly 
translated  the  Spanish  insicription,  supposing  he  had  only  that  in  his  jiossossioii,  or  he  may  have  been  a  slovenly 
copyist  of  some  map  in  his  possession.  It  does  not  appea-  that  Hakluyt  and  Purchas  luth  of  whom  quote  it,  ever 
saw  the  Cabot  map,  but  only  gave  the  extract  »■<  made  by  Adams.  The  Spanish  version  I  have  given  above  from 
the  mapjie  nionde  of  1544  m.ikes  the  whole  matter  more  intelligible  since  the  references  are  clearly  to  the  inha- 
bitants and  natural  products  of  the  first  seen  land  iltelf  In  Adams's  extract,  a  |x!iiod  on  the  fourth  line  (see 
extract  above)  instead  of  a  colon  after  '' loanni  Baptislic"  would  easily  make  "  IIujus  incolte  (K'lles  animalium 
etc.,"  refer  to  the  prima  tiotra  vista;  but  we  are  again  met  in  the  tenth  line  (aeo  above)  by  the  use  of  "  ea  insula," 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  in  this  version  tho  natural  cliaractoristics  of  tho  island  are  alone  described.  In 
the  Spanish  legend,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lind  "en  la  dha  tierra,"  "  in  tho  game  land  "—obviously  prima  tierra 
vista— and  not  "  in  that  island  "  as  in  the  Adams  extract.  Elsewhere  I  have  stated  my  belief  that  tho  northern 
part  of  Cape  Breton  is  the  prima  tierra  vista  (rupra,  sec.  J.)  The  Scatarl  theory  would  bo  quite  justified  by 
the  descrii)tion  in  the  legend,  and  tho  course  a  navig.itor  would  probably  take  from  Bristol  to  tho  southern  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  tho  defined  position  of  St.  John's  islanil  in  the  mappe  niondo  is  against  the  ti  oory. 
If  we  accept  Sebastian  Cabot  as  the  map-maker  then  he  could  not  have  misplaced  ilie  island  "que  csta  par  la 
dha  tierra."  Richard  Biddle,  who  was  tho  (irst  scholar  sixty  years  ago,  to  write  learnedly  on  tho  Cabot  Voyages, 
chiefly  as  an  eulogist  of  Sebastian,  sui>ported  his  conttmtion  in  favour  of  Labrador  as  prima  tierra  vista  by  the 
supposed  existence  of  an  island  of  St.  John  in  the  latitude  of  5U°  immediately  on  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  the 
discovery  of  the  mappe  monde  is  fatal  to  his  theory,  which  had  no  authority  except  a  doubtful  map  of  Orlelius 
borrowed  from  Mercator  (See  Deane  in  "Nar.  and  Crit.  of -Am.,"  iii.  "14).  If  we  could  reject  the  8  •  .iiwsed  niapi>e 
monde  of  Sebastian  Cabot  as  a  mere  fabrication- as  an  attempt  to  reproduce  a  map  shown  by  Clei<.  n.  Adams  to 
have  had  an  existence  in  his  time, — then  Scatarl  might  with  considerable  reason  bo  given  as  the  island  seen  over 
against  the  landfall  in  1407.  The  maker  of  a  spurious  map,  in  later  times,  knowing  of  tho  existence  of  an  island 
of  St  John  in  tho  Gidf  would  probably  indicate  it  as  tho  i)rima  tierra  vista.  On  those  and  the  various  other  [xjr- 
plexing  questions  that  surround  the  whole  subject  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  most  recent  writings  : — 

"  The  Voyages  of  the  Cabots,"  with  a  critical  essay  in  the  '•  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  (iii.  1-58),  by  Charles 
Deane,  LL.D.,  an  authority  on  American  history  and  nrchicology.  All  tho  important  works  on  the  subject  are  here 
cited  with  critical  acumen.  Dr.  Deane  believes  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
map,  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  not  accoiiting  the  northern  part  of  Cape  Breton  as  Cabot's  landfall. 

"Jean  Cabot,"  in  Le  Canada  Frau(;ais  for  October,  1888,  (University  of  Laval,  Quebec)  by  the  Abb6  J.  D. 
Beaudoin,  one  of  those  learned  men  like  Ferland,  Casgraiu,  Hamel,  and  Cuoq,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Canada  can  claim  among  its  teachen.  Ho  goes  over  the  ground  travelled  by  all  writers  on  the  subject,  and 
combats  the  arguments  of  Biddle,  and  other  sujiporters  of  the  Labrador  theory.  Ho  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  diflicult  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Sebastian  Cabot  map,  and  that  "  there  is  no  reason  not  to  accept  the 
northern  part  of  Cape  Breton  as  tierra  primum  vista."  But  one  cannot  agree  with  the  Abbe  when  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  construe  the  legend  respecting  Capo  Breton  on  a  I'ortolano  map  of  ITi'-'O  or  loU— Terra  (pie  foj  descuborta  jwr 
Bertomes— as  referring  to  tho  English  (Breton)  discovery  under  Cab  it,  and  not  to  the  generally  recognized  claim 
of  the  French  Bretons  to  have  given  their  name  first  to  tho  island  and  the  adjacent  country.  As  to  the  while 
bears  seen  by  the  voyagers  ho  believes,  with  reason,  tlmy  might  have  existed  in  14U7  in  northern  Caj*  Breton. 

Harrisse  (Cabots,  05,  85)  favours  Cape  Perce  (old  name  of  north  head  of  Cow  Bay),  but  he  himself  effectively 
disposes  of  this  theory  by  stating  it  is  12'J  miles  distant  from  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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"The  Landfall  of  Cabot,"  in  tlio  * 'i'ransactions  of  tlie  (ieographical  Hofiiety  of  Qiiel>eu  '  fur  1888,  (pnblih)ie<l  for 
1880-87-88-89  in  one  volume  in  1880),  by  James  R.  Howloy,  F.  (t.  8.,  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  written  mainly  to 
refute  the  theory  raised  by  Professor  Eben  Horsford  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Geographical  Society  (Bulletin 
No.  2,  for  1885,  N.  Y.),  that  the  site  of  the  landfall  was  Salem  Nock,  in  iS,  32ii.  lat,  and  that  the  town  of  Noium- 
begue  was  on  the  (Jliarlea  Uiver.  This  theory,  in  his  opinion,  shows  how  the  imai^inativu  faculty  can  be  stretched 
on  questions  on  which  the  evidence  is  doubtful,  and  there  is  room  for  much  disputation.  Mr.  Howley  gives  his 
view  in  favour  of  Labrador,  but  he  adr.iits  that  the  presence  of  tlio  words  ''  prima  tiorra  vista  "  on  the  coast  of  Capo 
Breton  "  is  a  ditFicalt  question  to  dispt'Se  of,"  and  all  he  can  conclude  at  last  after  the  usual  assumptions  and  at- 
tempted applications  of  old  and  nevei  reliable  ma|is  to  the  subject  of  controversy  is  that,  though  he  does  "  not  pre- 
tend to  have  established  the  fact,  that  Cabot's  actual  landfall  in  1497  could  bo  no  other  land  than  some  part  of  the 
Labrador  coast,  yet  the  foregoing  evidence  tends  greatly  towards  that  conclusion."  Most  students  (see  Kuprd,  App.  I.) 
agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  "  at  all  events  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  grounds  upon  which  that  supiK)- 
sition  is  placed,  are  certainly  of  a  more  promising  character  than  those  which  Mr.  Horsford  brings  forward  to 
establish  his  theory  fur  Salem  Neck  and  Cape  Ann." 

"Cabot's  Landfall,"  in  the  'Magazine  of  American  History'  for  October,  1801,  by  the  Very  Keverond  M.  F. 
Howley,  DD.,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  Newfoundland.  Here  a  scholarly  dignitary  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
Bonavista  or  Cape  St  John,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  as  the  site  of  the  famous  discovery  of  1497,  "  in 
whose  favour,''  in  his  opinion,  "  there  still  remains  a  strong  presumption,"  despite  tho  strength  of  the  evidence  for 
Labrador.  It  is  impossible, ot  course,  to  follow  the  writer  in  his  disquisition,  which,  as  usual,  shows  all  the  anxiety 
to  make  old  authors  and  maps— not  a  diilicult  task  when  we  consider  their  vagueness — harmonize  with  his  assump- 
tions. He,  like  all  others,  cannot  surmount  the  difficulty  of  the  words  "prima  ticrra  visla"on  tho  delineation  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  only  possible  way  of  getting  out  of  the  ditlicndty,  by 
supposing  that  some  person,  not  knowing  much  about  Spanish,  inserted  the  words  on  the  map.  But  the  fact  that 
the  words  "prima  tierra  vista "  on  the  north  of  Cape  Breton,  correspon<l8  rorhatim  it  liliraliin  with  tho  inscription 
on  the  sides, — an  inscription,  as  much  a  part  of  tho  map  as  the  delineation  itself  of  the  coasts  and  their  names — 
shows  that  they  wore  written  on  the  same  authority,  if  not  by  t'lo  same  i)erson,  obviously  Sel.astian  Cabot  who 
alone  could  know  the  facts.  Dr.  Howloy  ia  not  always  remarkably  accurate  in  his  statemoaia,  in  discussing  a  sub- 
ject on  which  one  should  attempt  to  follow  tho  exact  wording  of  the  authorities,  or  evidence,  on  which  the  whole 
argument  is  necessarilj  based.  For  instance,  ho  says  that  "  Cabot  is  supposed  to  have  sighted  land  at  Cajie 
North,  and  at  the  mmc  tinw,  [the  italics  are  mine]  or  shortly  after,  to  have  seen  this  island  olf  tho  coast,  insula  (juio 
ex  adverso  est,  an  island  juitl  ulongnide,  en  face  ou  tout  il  cote."  Tliese  are  the  observations  he  makes  before  going  on 
to  advance  his  opinion  that  Cabot  could  not  have  sighted  l'.  E.  Island  or  St.  John  on  tho  sanio  day  ho  made  Capo 
North.  But,  in  the  flrst  place,  "ex  adverso,"  proiwrly  translated  (See  any  good  Latin-English  dictionary,  like 
'Andrews),'  is  "over  against,"  and  not  alongside.  In  '  Hakluyt's  not  very  accurate  tiai.dlation  of  Adams's  extract, 
it  is  given,  not  alongside,  but  "  that  island  which  lieth  out  before  the  land."  More  than  that,  Dr.  Howloy  could  not 
have  (insulted  either  Adams's  extract  or  the  inscriptions  on  tho  mappo  raonde,  when  he  writes  of  the  island  being 
discovered  "  at  the  same  time."  Adams's  extract  gives  the  discovery  of  prima  tierra  vista  at  tive  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  of  the  island  on  the  same  day  and  not  at  the  same  time  or  hour.  The  Latin  inscription  on  the 
mapiiemondeof  1544,  is"hora.'),  sub.  diluculo,"  ("Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,''  iii.  21,  n.)  which  agrees  with  Adams. 

The  Spanish  inscription  refers  to  the  flrst  land  being  seen  in  the  morning  simply,  without  giving  tho  hour— a 
discrepancy  which  a  mere  fabricator  of  the  map  and  its  inscriptions  would  bo  anxious  to  avoid,  if  he  desired  to 
deceive  the  world.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  the  discovery  was  oarly  in  the  morning,  at  a  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  daylight  is  longest — over  15  hours  in  that  latitude,— and  it  was  tlierefore  quite  possible  for  Cabot,  witli  a 
strong  favouring  breeze,  to  have  sighted  P.  E.  Island  before  darkness  set  in  on  tho  same  day  he  discovered  the 
northern  part  of  Cape  Breton.  Indeed,  the  inscription  is  clearly  very  general  in  its  scoj*,  and  was  written  many 
years  after  the  discovery,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  sudiciently  explains  the  respective  positions  of  pnma  tiorra  vista,  and 
of  the  island  which  the  navigators  next  saw  on  the  came  day.  One  is  inclined  to  doubt  Dr.  Iiowley's  care  in  con- 
sulting authorities,  when  he  tells  us  in  another  place  that  Cartior  discovered  and  named  St.  Paul's  island,  "  lo  Cap 
de  Saint  Paul."  The  relation  of  the  second  voyage  to  which  I  refer  fully  below,  (See  'nfro,  App.  VII.)  does  not  speak 
of  an  island  at  all,  but  only  of  some  cape  clearly  to  the  south  of  Cape  North  or  Capo  St.  L  vwrence.  It  is  such 
mere  generalizations,  and  careless  references  to  the  authorities  that  mar  an  otherwise  scholarly  article,  and  leads 
us  to  ask,  whether  in  bis  zeal  to  make  his  point  he  does  not  at  times  inadvertently  mislead  his  readers. 

In  the  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist  of  Am."  (iii.  23 ;  iv.  84)  there  are  copies  of  a  part  of  the  Sebastian  Cabot  mappe 
monde.  A  still  clearer  copy  for  consultation  on  the  questions  at  issue,  is  given  in  tho  "  Discovery  of  North  America  " 
(p.  368)  by  Dr.  Kohl,  who  endeavored  to  show  how  utterly  impossible  it  is,  that  it  was  either  drawn  by  Sebastian 
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Cabot,  orexecuteil  under  his  direction  or  siiptrinfendenw,  (pp.  385-:!77)  l)ut  oven  lliis  learned  man  coueluJes  by 
saying  that  he  does  "not  preteml  to  sijeak  deeisivoly  on  tlic  subject" — tliat  tho  hindfall  was  not  Cajio  Breton, 
The  weight  of  Ins  argumont  }roos  to  sliow  that  tho  year  of  discovery  must  liave  l)een  1497,  and  not  1494,  as  urged  liy 
M.  d'Avezac  in  tlia  Apjwndix  to  tho  same  work  (pp.  50L'-.")14)  in  support  of  the  claim  for  tho  latter  year,  whii^h  he 
hail  elaborately  pressed  for  many  years  (See  "  IJullutin  de  la  yuciete  do  Gcographie  "  of  Paris,  Oct.  1H57,  Note  K,  pp. 
2()G-278).  It  now  appears  to  be  tiio  opinion  of  scholars  generally,  that  the  two  voyages  were  in  1497  and  1498.  The 
French  Geographer,  M.  Jomard,  who  procured  the  mappe  niondo  for  tho  imperial  library  at  Paris,  on  its  discovery 
in  Germany,  has  given  a  facsimile  of  it  in  his  elaborate  work,"Les  Monuments  de  la  Geographic,"  (Paris,  1854-.j(i) 
but  it  does  not  contain  the  inscription«.  Other  sketches  are  given  in  Hrynnt  and  Gay's  "  United  States  "  (i.  19;l): 
Judge  Daly's  "  Early  History  of  ( 'iu  lography  "  ( New  York,  1879) ;  .1  ulian  do  la  (iravicre's  "  Les  Marins  du  Quinzicme 
of.  du  Sixifime  Siede  "  (Paris,  1879),  and  an  essay  on  ;he  f^u'jjoct,  also  published  i.i  the  "  Rovue  de.s  deux  Mondes  " 
for  187G.  In  Dr.  .Tustin  Winsor's  "  Christopher  Columbus,''  ( lioston,  1891 )  thore  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  map,  (p.  020). 
See  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  (iii.  21,  n.)  for  other  references  to  copies  of  tho  map  of  which  I  give  a  sketch  in 
the  text  of  this  work.     One  of  tho  l)e8t  copies  (c'oloured)  is  in  Harrisse's  Cabofs. 

Ill  an  article  by  Cx.  Dexter,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  in  tho  "Mem.  Hist,  of  lioston,"  (i.  30,  li.) 
on  "Early  Euroi>ean  Voyages  in  Mass.  Uay,"  ho  says  "tho  host  evidence  points  to  Capo  Breton,"  and  cites  in  this 
connection  J.  C.  Hrovoort's  'Hist.  Jlag.,'  JIarch,  1808;  !•'.  Kidder, 'N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,'  Oct.,  1878;  II. 
Steven;',  "  Sebastian  Cabot--,Tohn  f  ^abot,  ==  O,"  and  Mr.  Doane's  pai)er  on  Cabot's  "  Mappo  Monde  "  in  the  '  Proc.  of 
the  Am.  Antiij.  Soc.,'  for  April,  1807,  "  where  the  earliest  suggestion  of  Cape  Breton  (drawn  from  the  map)  is  made." 

Mr.  (Joldsmid  of  Edinburgh,  (Soei»/ni,  Ai)p.  VIII  I!,)  in  his  addition  of  "Hakluyt,"  re.ors  toa  facsimile  of  a  part 
>•'  liie  map,  (facing  page  l.'li,  -ol  xii)  and  ailds:  "As  will  be  seen  the  words  '  Prim.i  Tieira  Vista'  areojjposite  a  Cape 
\bout  the  48th.  parallel,  which  would  bo  Cape  Breton.  In  a  letter  written  to  tho  Duke  of  .Milan,  by  Raimondo  do 
t'oncino,  his  minister  in  Loudon,  and  dat""'  tho  IStli  Doc.  1497,  a  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  Cabot's 
voyage.  Archives  of  Lilian.  Annuario  scientillco,  Milan,  1800,  p.  700."  This  letter,  which  is  cited  in  full  by  Dr. 
Deane,  in  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist  of  Am.,"  (iii.  54-55)  "throws  no  light  on  tho  landfall,"  thongli  it  is  sullicient  "to 
show  [the  words  ipioted  are  Dr-  Deane'.s]  that  North  -Vmericv  wasdiscovorod  by  .lolin  Cabot,  and  that  the  discovery 
was  made  in  1497."  None  of  tho  copies  of  the  (Joldsmid  ed.  of  "  Hakluyt"  I  have  seen  contain  the  map  referred 
to  above. 

III.  TnB  P()iiTr(ui:.><n  Vova<;kh. 

The  critical  essa}' on  so.uces  of  information,  at  end  of  the  essay  on  "  Corteroal,  Verra/.zano,  Gome/,,  and 
Thevet"  by  George  Dexter,  in  the  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  (iv.  1-3'i)  gives  tho  authorities  (m  the  Corteroal 
voyages,  but  since  that  work  was  printed  tho  Reverend  George  Pattorson,  1)1).,  1".  U.  S.  ( '.,  h.as  wriltcii  an  exhaustivo 
monograph  on  "  The  Portuguese  on  the  northeast  coast  nf  America,  and  the  tirstl'lin'oijoan  attempt  at  colonization 
thore.  A  lost  chapter  in  American  History"  ('Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,'  viii.  soc.  L',  art.  4  ;  also  'Mag.  of  Am. 
Hist.'  April,  18!)1).  It  is  illustrated  by  various  maps,  to  support  his  claim  that  the  Portuguese  oxjj'.oreii  not  only 
the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  but  the  shores  of  Ca|K)  Breton,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjaiont  lands. 
Among  other  facta  ho  refers  (p.  150)  to  the  Portuguese  origin  of  t lie  name,  Itaya  Funda,  or  Deop  Bay,  which  the 
Freu'li  attempted  to  change  to  Bale  Franvai.se.  Ho  believes  in  tho  existence  nf  a  Portuguese  colony  at  St.  Peter's, 
Capo  Bioton,  and  not  at  Inganicho  as  staled  by  Champlain ;  (see  infrn,  A|)p.  \'ni.  4)  but  ho  adduces  no  evidence  to 
make  converts  to  this  theory,  however  plausible.  One  can,  however,  fully  agree  with  liis  general  conclusion  (p  171 ) 
that  "  this  i)eopIo  occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  exploration  of  this  part  of  tho  continent,  and  for  a  long  time  had 
a  commanding  influence  along  its  shores.  Portuguese  inlluonce  in  this  ipiarter  has  passed  away  as  an  exhalation 
of  the  night  and  n  fow  names  are  all  tiiat  remain  to  tell  of  their  former  presence."  Dr.  Patterson  has  long  been 
known  for  tho  ability  and  research  ho  brings  to  archicological  and  liistorical  work,  and  is  among  tho  Canadian 
pioneers  of  this  clas.'.  ..i  study.  He  is  a  resident  of  I'icton  Co.,  N.  S.,  of  which  distrii't  ho  has  written  a  history 
(Montreal,  187(,  Svo.  ,i.).  471).  See  De  Souza,  "  I'ralado  das  Ilhas  Novas,"  (1877)  p.  5.  See  also  Mr.  R.  G. 
Haliburton's  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  '  Popular  Science  Monthly  '  for  May,  1885,  pp.  4ii-50.  He  also  refers, 
In  the  same  article  (pp.  !iO-51 )  to  a  probable  Spanish  settlement  at  Sydney. 


IV.    NolU  MIJIiOA. 

On  the  subject  of  the  indednite  region  iuiown  as  Norumbega,  the  reader   ma> nsult  Rev.   Dr.   DcCosta's 

article  and  critical  notes  in  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.,  c.  0,  p|).  108-218;  also,  DeKohl,  "  Discovery  of  N. 
A.,"  35,  205,  230,  231,  235,  283,  304,  ,353,  420,  489.  Dr.  DoCosta's  learned  paper  gives  much  information,  and  many 
authorities  bearing  on  this  interesting  subject  of  aruhiuological  research. 
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Aranbega,  or  Norunibega,  or  Norunibegue,  or  Terra  de  Norembega,  or  Norembeque  or  Nonimbec  is  a  name 
known  only  in  tlie  dawn  of  geographical  knowledge  in  America-  In  the  map  of  Hieronimus  de  Verazzano  (1529) 
the  district  of  Aranbega  is  a  definite  and  "  apparently  unimportant  locvliiy."  The  great  French  captain  whom 
KamuHio  cites  (Seo  inji-ii,  App.  VI.)  refers  as  early  as  lolifl  to  the  Indian  name  Norumbega  as  including  La  Terre 
Franoaise  or  the  French  country  discovered  by  Verazzano,  and  the  present  State  of  Maine,  and  extending  in  its 
entirety  over  a  vast  region  from  Cape  Breton  to  I'lorida.  In  later  times  it  was  confined  to  the  territory  watered 
by  the  Penobscot,  and  some  imaginative  intellects  eventually  built  a  lino  city  of  crystal  and  silver  on  the  banks  of 
that  noble  river.  Aramboc  or  Arembec — another  form  probably  of  the  same  iiame — appears  to  have  hoen  confined 
to  Nova  Scotia.  .lohn  Rut  in  1527  is  said  to  have  sailed  towards  Cape  Breton  and  the  coasts  of  Arembec.  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  in  the  indefinite  geography  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  the  northeastern  limit  of  Norumbega  or 
Norunibegue  was  L'aim  Breton.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  i)erpioxed  all  the  geographical  antiquarians  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  its  study.  It  is  believed  to  be  Indian,  but  others  contend  even  for  a  Scandinavian 
origin— a  relic  of  the  Northern  voyagers.  (See  nijira  sec.  IX  )  It  is  most  likely  asurvivalofanold  word  in  use  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family  that  inhabit  Maine  and  the  Maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  The  Micmacs  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Abenaki*  of  .Maine  show  in  their  respectivo  languages  some  evidences  of  their  common  origin.  Beda- 
bailec  which  was  the  Indian  name  given  to  a  locality  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Penobscot  and  to  tlio  Camden 
Hills  in  Elaine  (See  "  Cliamplain,"  ii.  180-181)  is  obviously  akin  to  Bodec  on  the  Bras  d'Or.  The  Abbe  Maurault  in 
his"Hist.oiy  of  the  Alienakid''(Sorel  I'rov.  of  Quebec,  18t)6)  enumerates  the  seven  tribes  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Now  Brunswick  that  composed  'no  Abenakis,  but  leaves  out  the  Micmacs  on  the  ground  that  their  language 
wan  diflerent.  But  such  words  as  .ita8(|Uacook  (Maskgateku),  meaning  a  river  with  plenty  of  bark,  has  the  Micmac 
ftdix— Maskive,  the  general  name  for  bark.  The  Micmac  adjectiv",  Sakskae,  flat,  is  also  to  be  (raced  in  the  Abenaqui 
word,  Skkadagk,  (the  Sagadabock),  the  place  where  the  ground  is  Hat  and  continuous.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
Noram\;ec,  Lorambec  (in  Capo  Breton)  and  Arambec  are  memorials  of  an  Algonquin  word  which  was  in  common 
use  among  the  several  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family  of  Indians  in  noitheastern  America  as  the  name  of  the 
region  extending  from  Caiio  Breton  to  beyond  the  Kennebec  river. 

V.  B.utrAi.Aos  ON  Tin-;  Oi.i)  M.m-s. 

'J"ho  ancient  name  of  liaccalao",  like  that  of  Torre  des  Bretons,  seemed  likely  fur  many  years  of  the  early 
history  of  this  continent  to  lix  itself  pormauenlly  to  a  considerable  section  of  eastern  America.  In  the  Ruyscli 
map  (loOK),  it  upi)ears  for  the  first  time  as  an  eastern  projection  of  the  old  continent  of  Asia,  as  a  ca|)e  or  island 
called  Baccalaurus.  In  Reinel's  map  (l.")04  or  l.")05),  it  is  applied  to  an  island  Y  dos  Bocalhos.  In  the  Portuguese 
Portalano  map  (lol-l-1520)  Bacalnaos  is  given  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Kohl  ("  Dis.  of  N.  A.,"  179) 
considers  it  comprises  Newfoundland,  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  Ribero's  map  (1529)  Ta  de  Baccallaos 
is  the  designation  of  an  irregular  peninsula  in  eastern  America.  In  Orontius  Fine's  globe  (1631)  Baccalar 
is  a|)plied  to  the  iieninsuln  of  Acadia.  In  Lazaro  Luiz's  map  (1531)  Bacalhaus  is  an  islet  otf  the  east  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  tho  same  occurs  in  Ilieronymus  Verazzano  (15211)  where  it  appears  as  Backaliaio— another  illus- 
tration of  ils  variable  orthography.  In  Carta  Marina  (ISJS)  it  is  given  to  tho  eastern  part  of  British  America  south 
of  Labrador.  In  Mercator's  mnn  (iri;;s)  Haccalearnm  legio  is  clearly  Canada.  In  De  Laet's  map,  it  is  the  name  of 
a  small  island  olf  eastern  Newfoundland.  On  Ulpius's  globo  (1542)  Baocalearum  rcgio  is  the  designation  ofCanada. 
In  the  Frero  map  (154(1)  dos  Haquaolthaos  is  an  Island  oil  Newfoundland.  In  Gastaldi's  map  (15181  Tierra  del 
Bacx'alaos  is  an  indefinite  reKinii  north  of  Norumboga  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  west  of  Lalirador,— obvlou."ly  old  Canada. 
The  name  of  l.os  BaccaUios  appears  prominently  in  the  Historia  General  de  las  Iiidias  (1552)  by  Gomara,  one  of 
the  most  distingnished  'vritors  of  Spain.  In  tho  Rimusio  Gastaldi  map  (1550)  it  is  applied  to  the  southern  part  of 
Newfoundland,  In  Morcator's  mai)  (l.'iOD)  it  is  given  to  the  latter  island.  In  Martines's  (1578)  it  becomes  a  region 
south  of  Labrador,  and  obviously  tho  later  Acadia.  In  Wyllleit's  (1597)  it  represents  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
In  .ludii  is's  (15'.i;i)  it  is  Nowl'oMiidland  and  it  is  thosamo  in  (inadus  (1000).  In  About's  (KilO)  Newfoundland  is 
Terio  neuvo,  and  Baccahios  is  given  to  a  portion  of  eastern  AmiTica,  west  of  Accadio,  now  designated  by  its  Indian 
name.  In  L'Kwuirbot's  map  (KluS))  Cape  Broinn  bocomcs  I'nii'calaos.  From  that  time  it  disappears  from  the  maps 
(if  tho  mainland  of  eastern  America,  and  is  coiilhiod  to  the  small  islet  olf  the  Bay  of  Conception  on  the  oast  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  to  a  point,  Cape  Baccaro,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Nova  Si^itia.  Tho  last  mention  we  find  of 
this  ancitvut  historic  name  in  oMlcial  doi'iimeiits  is  in  tho  grant  made  in  1021  to  Sir  William  Ale.xander  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  hero  it  Ktill  (Hings  to  the  island  of  Cape  Ilieton.  Thesii  references  to  the  old  cartography  of  eastern 
America  show,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  imiiio  was  I't  early  aiiplicalion  tolhlsconlinent.  Its  origin  is  still  a  matter 
of  controversy,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  apiiears  decidedly  on  tho  side  of  thu  Itasque  theory.  Doubt  is  thrown, 
however,  on  the  statement  of  I'etor  Martyr  ("  DoOrbe  Novo  "  dec.  lii.,  eh.  0)  that  John  Cabot  introduced  the  name, 
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which  he  foiind  in  use  among  the  natives  for  "  codfish."  (See  Kohl"  Doc.  Hist,  of  Maine,"  188.189-481).  Be  that  as 
it  may  there  is  every  reason  to  lielieve  tliat  the  Basques  and  Bretons  ventured  into  American  waters  during  times  of 
wlucli  wo  liave  no  record,  and  it  h  quite  certain  tliat  Baccalaos  is  a  word  long  used  for  codfish  among  the  people  on  the 
Bay  of  Biseaj  and  tliat  it  lingers  sliil  in  the  Spanish  language,  probably  an  inheritance  from  tlie  Basques.  L'Escarbot 
is  of  opinion  "  il  est  de  I'iuiposition  de  nos  Basques  lesquels  appellent  une  nioriie,  Bacaillos,"  (i.  237).  He  adds 
that  the  proper  name  of  the  codfish  in  the  Indian  tongue  is  "  apege,"— which  is  obviously  the  present  Micmac  word, 
"l)euoo"  (See  Band's  "  Micmac  Diet").  Kohl  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  German  origin  of  the  term— the  root  of 
tlie  word  being,  according  to  him,  f.lie  Goiuianic  "  bolch"  meaning  lish.  In  his  opinion  the  Portuguese  fishermen 
originated  the  term  tiera  de  Baeallias,  the  stock-fish  country,  which  eventually  assumed  the  Spanish  form  Baccal- 
laos  "Doc.  Hist,  of  Maine,  188,  189  and  ii.  But  see  Harrisse's  Cabols,  75.  The  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist  of  Am." 
(vol.  iii,  especially  p.  12,  note  2)  gives  references  fo  tlie  various  theories  on  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  after 
studying  the  opinions  and  considering  all  the  testimony  adduced  on  all  sides,  one  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
the  Ba8(iues  can  claim  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  discoverers  of  eastern  America. 


VI.  CARTOciRAi'nY  OF  Cai'e  Bretion,    1527-1C32. 

Ovioilo  ("  Historia  de  las  Indias,  ii.  148)  who  gives  a  description  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America  in  1537  shows 
no  knowledge  of  the  gulf  but  lie  refers  to  the  four  coasts  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  In  the  Maiollo  map  (1527)  the 
cajie  (c.  do  berton)  is  laid  down  quite  distinctly.  In  Ribero's  (1529)  tlie  terra  de  Breto  is  the  mainland. 
In  Kotz's  map  (1542)  Cabo  Bretos  is  a  large  island  witli  a  long  narrow  strait  between  it  and  the  main  land. 
On  the  Ulpius  globe  Cavo  de  brattoni  is  dolined.  In  the  alleged  Sebastian  Cabot  mappe  monde  (1544)  J.  Cabot's 
landfall  is  given  as  the  eastern  vape  of  the  mainland,  but  there  is  an  island  to  the  south  named  del  berto.  In 
Allefonsce's  sketches  (1544-5)  the  island  is  well  delineated.  In  Henri  II  map  (1540)  Terre  des  Bretons  is  given  to 
tlio  country  afterwards  known  as  Acadio  and  cap  aux  Bretons  is  represented  by  a  small  island  off  the  coast.  In 
the  Kreire  map  (154())  C.  Bretain  is  the  southerly  cape  of  the  mainland,  and  the  same  happens  in  the  Nic.  Vallard's 
(of  Diepiie)  the  exact  date  of  which  is  uncertain.  In  the  Gastaldi  map  (probably  1550)  Cape  Breton  is  an  island 
olfthe  mainland  of  the  Tierra  do  los  broton.  In  .lomard's  (attributed  to  between  1550  and  15(iO)  C.  Breton  isa 
southerly  point  of  a  small  narrow  island  off  the  eastern  mainland  In  the  Baptista  Agnose  map  (1554) 
terra  de  los  bertoms  in  on  the  mainland  south  of  Terra  de  Bacalaos.  In  Bellero's  map  (1554)  C.  Breton  is  a  cajio  of 
tlio  mainland.  In  Munster's  (1540)  (".  Britonum  is  a  cape  of  the  continent  and  Cortereal  is  given  to  an  island, 
probably  tho  present  Cape  Breton.  In  Ilomon's,  the  Portuguese  map-maker,  (1558)  C.  dos  bertoena  is  obviously 
Caiie  Bnton,  but  no  island  is  delineated.  In  Ruscelli's  C.  Breton  is  delineated  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Tieria  de 
los  Breton.  In  Zaltiori's  (l.')5(i)  Cape  Breton  is  a  small  island  to  the  south  of  terra  de  baccalaos,  clearly  the  present 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  In  Nicliolas  des  Liens's  (155B)  cap  aux  Bretons  is  given  to  a  long  irregular  penin- 
sula to  the  south  of  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  to  the  northeast  of  Nouvelle  Franco  which  appears  to  include  the 
present  Eastern  States.  In  Morcator's  (151)9)  Cap  de  Breton  is  an  island  ofl'  the  mainland  of  Noroinbega  or  Nova 
Scotia.  In  Ortelius's  (1570,  Capo  Breton  is  not  named,  but  the  map  is  evidently  a  reproduction  of  the  former,  and 
tho  island  appears  off  Norumbega.  In  I'orcacclii's  (1572)  the  delineations  are  even  lesH  correct,  and  Cape  Berton  is 
an  insignificant  island  off  the  soutlicirn  coast  of  Terra  del  Laborador.  Larcadia  and  Canada  are  both  mentioned. 
In  Judii'is's  (1503)  C.  de  brito  is  a  mero  spot  off  the  mainland  the  configuration  of  wliicii  shows  an  enlarged 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  coasts.  In  De  Bry's  (159U)  C.  de  Bortam  is  an  island,  fairly  delineated  for  those 
dayn,  oil'  Nova  Kruiicia  and  Norombega.  In  Wy filet's  (1597)  "  Nova  I'rancia  et  Canada,''  there  is  a  large  island  off 
the  eastern  coast,  an  excellent  if  rude  delineation  of  the  present  Cape  Breton  but  the  caiie  is  not  accurately  placed 
as  it  is  given  to  the  mainland.  In  Quadus's  (KiOO)  C.  do  Breton  is  a  small  island  off  Norombega.  From  that  date 
tliuro  is  a  now  intorost  taken  in  the  exploration  of  eastern  America,  and  tho  ma|)H  of  Champlain  commence  a 
now  era  in  tho  cartography  of  Cai»  Breton.  The  reader  who  wislicH  to  study  tho  ancient  geography  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  will  find  illuBtrations  of  the  maps,  cited  above,  and  a  great  deal  of  critical  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
in  the  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist.,"  vol.  iv.  Excellent  representations  of  many  of  the  old  maps  are  also  given  in  Dr. 
Kohl's  Documentary  History  of  Maine.  Mr.  (ianong,  in  the  pa|M)r  mentioned  on  the  follow  ing  imge,  re|)roiluces 
a  number  of  tlieso  maps,  and  gives  a  learned  dissorlatinn  on  tlio  subject  well  worthy  of  attention,  ll  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  nearly  the  adventurous  Bretons  succeeded  in  ustablishing  their  name  on  a  considerable  portion  of 
Kastorn  Aniericu,  iiu^juding  the  pn^sent  island, 

The  advocates  of  the  littS(|iie  claim  In  the  prior  discovery  and  tho  naming  of  Ca|ie  Breton  may  urge  in  their  favour 
the  fad  that  the  name  of  Its  caiio  is  that  ofa  headland  in  tlie  bay  of  Biscay,  in  udistrh^l  originally  inliabltcd  by  a 
Basque  jMipulatlon.  Un  the  other  hand,  in  supiKirt  of  the  Breton  claim,  there  are  the  numerous  ma|)M,  to  which  I 
liave  already  referred,  wliicli  seem  to  subHtantiate  the  fact  that  tho  oa|)e  was  really  named  the  Breton  cape  or  tho 
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cape  of  the  Bretons.  The  Italian  Raicusio,  in  his  well  known  collection  of  voyages,  (Raccolta,  1556,  lii.  359)  gives  a 
ONnourse  of  a  gran  capitano  francose,  generally  known  to  be  Jean  Parmeniier  of  Dieppe,  and  written  in  1539,  in 
which  the  Bretotis  and  Normans  are  mentioned  as  having  frequented  the  northern  parts  of  America  thirty-five 
years  before  (probably  in  1504)  and  to  have  named  the  now  famous  caim  of  tlie  island  of  Capo  Breton.  Tlie  best 
evidence  is  adduced  to  sliow  that  Jean  Deny.s  of  Hondeur,  and  pilot  Gomart  of  Rouen  visited  the  gulf  in  1600  and 
Thomas  Aubert  of  Dieppe  in  the  Pens(!e  two  years  later.  Goasclin  (Documents,  etc.  13)  gives  a  list  of  several 
vessels  that  made  voyages  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  in  1508.  Mr.  De  Costa,  referring  to  these  cumulative 
facts  in  favour  of  the  Breton  claim,  says,  with  obvious  force,  "  how  poor  is  the  appearance  of  that  scoticism  which 
has  so  long  led  visitors  to  look  askance  at  the  statements  of  Ramusio  concerning  Aubert  and  the  i'ensde."  See 
"  Nar.  &  Crit.  Hist  of  Am.,"  iv.  63,  64  n.  A  number  of  authorities  «re  there  cited  in  support  of  the  Breton  i  laim. 
Consult  also  pp.  3,  n,  of  the  same  volume;  Forster,  "  Northern  Voya'res,"  book  iii.  cc.  ii,  iv  ;  Kstancolin,  "  Naviga- 
teurs  Normands,"  (Paris,  1832)  216,  240;  Parkman,  "  Pioneers  of  I'raiice  in  the  New  World,"  170-174,  and  notes 
eSjjecially ;  Justin  Winsor, "  Columbus,"  555-556.  In  the  Portuguese  Portolano  map,  1514  or  1520,  we  iind  added  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape  Brfton  the  Portuguese  inscription  "  terra  que  foj  descuberta  per  bortomes  " 
(land  discovered  by  the  Brel-ns)  "  Nar.  &  Crit.  Hist  of  Am.,"  iii.  56.  See  also  Kohl,  "  Doc.  Hist  of  Maine,"  201-205, 
170-181.  This  map  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  claim  that  Capo  Breton  was  discovered  by  the  Bretons  before 
the  Portuguese  tliemsolves  visited  the  island.    See  HarrisseV  Cabots,  271. 


VII.  Jacqurs  Cartibr  ofk  Capb  Breton. 

Cartior  appears  on  his  return  to  Europe  during  his  second  voyage  (1535-0)  to  have  been  within  sight  of  the 
northern  roast  of  Cnj*  Breton.  One  of  tliese  capes  was  Capo  Loreine — which,  one  account  says,  he  named — 
and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  former  l:e  called  St.  Paules.  Much  speculation  has  arisen  whether  cape  Loreine 
was  Cape  St.  Lawrence  or  Cajie  North,  Mr.  Ganong  in  a  carefully  studied  paper  on  the  cartography  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  '  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,'  vii.  sec.  2)  believes  from  the  similarity  of  names,  that  Loreine  was  the 
present  St.  Lawrence,  but  on  the  otiier  hand,  Mr.  Pope,  in  liis  excellent  monograph  on  Jacques  Cartior  (Ottawa, 
1889,  pp.  100, 110.)  is  an  lulvocate  of  tlio  claim  of  Capo  North.  Brown,  on  tlio  other  hand,  ("  Hist,  of  Cape  Breton," 
p.  30)  states  tliat  Caixj  Loreine  was  Cnix)  Hay,  in  Newfoundland,  and  St.  Paul's  cape,  Ca])o  North,  in  Cape  Breton 
Islai  d.  On  Maiollo's  map  (1527)  tliere  is  a  rio  do  San  Paulo  near  Cap  do  Bertoni,  and  also  a  c.  do  San  Paulo 
delineated.  In  tlie  Viegas  map  (1534 )  we  see  a  San  I'aulo,  on  the  western  side  of  the  gut  of  Canso,  and  Kohl  (Doc. 
Hist,  of  Maino,  349,  350)  is  of  opinion  tiiat  "  S.  Paulo  is  a  name  often  wet  with  on  the  east  coast  of  Cape  Breton," 
and  that  "Cartier  only  adopted  and  confirmed  the  name  previously  given."  Kohl  also  states,  what  is  evident, 
that  8.  Paulo,  though  appearing  on  the  eastern  const  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  "  written  by  the  map-maker  on  the  place 
■where  it  stands,  because  there  was  more  room  for  it  tlinn  in  the  place  whore  it  belongs."  Commenting  on  these 
maps,  Ganong  points  out  tliatCapo  S.  Paulo  in  Maiollo's  map  is  really  in  Newfoundland  and  a  river  St.  Paul  is 
given  to  ( 'ajie  Breton.  lie  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  conclusion  to  wliich  Kolil  comes  why  St.  Paulo  apixiars 
on  tlie  mainland,  tliougli  it  is  reasonable  and  likely.  Ganong  also  believes  that  St.  Paul's  Cape  was  the  present 
St,  Paul's  I.^'lanil.  Tliat  my  renders  may  see  the  dilllcultios  surrounding  the  question  I  give  tlie  three  following 
versions  of  Curtier's  second  voyage,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  northern  Capo  Breton. 


I. — From  IlAKi.rvT,  Navioationh,  Amrrica  (Part  ii),  vol..  xiii.,  Goi.dsmid'b  Epition  (Edinhurciii,  1880)  p]).  142, 143. 

"  Vpon  ThurKday  hoing  tlio  twonty-sixo  ol'  the  mnnotli,  and  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  we  coasted 
oner  to  a  land  and  shallow  of  lowu  sandes,  which  aro  about  eight  leagues  Southwest  from  Brions  Island,  aboue 
which  are  largo  Champaignes,  full  of  trons  and  also  an  enclosed  soa,  whereas  we  could  neither  seo,nor  perceiuo  any 
gap|)o  or  way  to  enter  thereinto.  On  Friday  following,  being  the  27  of  the  nioneth,  because  the  winil  did  change 
on  the  coast,  wo  canio  to  Itrion's  Island  agaiiie,  whore  we  stayed  till  the  beginning  of  lune,  and  toward  the  South- 
east of  this  Islanil,  wee  sawe  a  lamle,  seeming  vnio  vs  an  I^jland,  we  coasteil  it  about  two  leagues  and  a  halfe  and 
by  the  way  wo  had  notice  of  three  oilier  high  Islands,  lying  toward  the  Sands  :  alter  wee  had  knowen  these  things 
we  returned  to  the  Cape  of  the  sayd  land,wliicli  dootli  diuide  itselfe  into  two  or  three  very  high  Cajios  :  tlie  waters 
there  are  very  deepe,  and  the  Hood  of  the  sea  rnniieth  so  swift,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  swifter.  That  day  W'» 
came  to  Cajni  Loreine,  which  is  in  forty-seuon  degrees  and  a  lialfe  towaril  the  Suiilli :  on  which  Cajio  there  is  a 
low  land,  and  it  seeuioth  that  there  is  some  entrance  of  a  riuer,  but  there  is  no  liauon  of  any  worth.  Aboiio  these 
lands  we  saw  another  capo  towiirds  the  south  wo  named  it  Saint  Panics  Capo,  it  is  at  47  degrees  and  a  iiuartor. 

"The  Sunday  following,  being  the  fourth  of  Iiine,  and  Whitsunday,  wee  had  notice  of  the  coast  lying  Kast- 
Hdutheast,  distant  from  tliu  Nowt'oiindland  about  two  and  twenty  leagues:  and  because  the  wind  was  against  vs, 
we  went  to  a  Hnuon,  which  wee  named  S.  Spiritns  Porto,  where  wo  stayed  till  Towsday  that  wo  departed  thence, 
sayling  along  that  coast  vntil  we  came  to  Sait't-Pelers  Inlands.  Wee  found  along  the  aayd  coast  many  very 
dangerous  Islands  and  shelues,  which  lye  all  in  the  KastsoutheaHt  and  Westnorlhwest,  about  three  and  twenty 
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leagaea  into  the  sea. 
Britaine. 


Whilest  we  were  in  the  sayd  Saint-Peters  Islands  we  met  with  many  ships  of  France  and  of 


e\ 


ff-:        II' 


II. — From  tlie  copy  published  by  tlie  Quebec  Literary 
and  Historical  Society  in  18-43.  It  is  a  reprint  of  one 
of  tlirne  manuscripts,  in  tlie  royal  library  of  I'aris: 

"  Le  Jeudi,  vingt-einquienie  jour  du  dit  niois,  jour 
et  fcsto  de  I'Ascension  dc  Nostre  Seigneur,  nous  tra- 
versAmes  A  une  terre  et  sillon  de  bnssps  araines,  qui 
denieurent  au  Su-Ouest  de  la  dite  Isle  ile  Brion  f-nviron 
huit  lieues,  parsus  lesquolles  y  a  de  grosses  t«rrus 
pleines  d'arbres ;  et  y  a  une  mer  enclose,  dont  nous 
n'avons  veu  aucune  entree  ni  ouverture  par  oil  entro 
icelle  mer. 

"Et  le  Vendredi,  vingt-sixiiime,  parceque  le  vont 
oliangeoit  il  la  coste,  retournasmes  &.  lu  dite  Ide  de 
Jirion,  oil  fusmps  jusqu'au  premier  jour  do  Juin,  et 
vinmes  qu^rir  une  terre  haute  qui  deiiieure  au  Su-Est 
de  la  dite  Isle,  qui  nous  apparoisdoit  estrc  une  Isle,  et 
la  rengeames  environ  deux  lieuiiset  doinie,  faisans  le- 
quel  clieniin,  eumes  connoissance  de  trois  aiitres  Isles 
qui  demeuroient  vers  les  araines;  et  pareilleuient  les 
dites  araines  estre  Isle,  et  ia  dite  terre  qui  est  terre 
hauite  et  unie  estre  terre  certaine  se  rabattant  au  Nor- 
Utieat.  Apriis  lesquelles  chosos  conneues  retournasmes 
au  Cap  de  la  dite  terre  iiui  se  fait  i\  deux  ou  trois  (,'aps 
hauls  il  mervoille  et  grand  profond  d'eau,et  la  marte 
si  cou  ranto,  qu'il  n'est  possible  de  plus.  Nous  ncim- 
musmes  celui  cap  le  (.'((/*  de  Lorraine  qui  est  en  qua- 
raiite-six  deg»4.s  et  demi.  An  Su  duquel  Cap  y  a  une 
basse  terre,  et  semblant  tVentr<'e  de  riviere :  inpis  il 
n'y  a  hable  qui  vaille,  paraua  lesiiiielles  vers  lo  Su,  ilo- 
meiire  un  Cap  que  nous  nommasiiies  le  Cap  Hainct 
Paul,  qui  est  en  quarante-sept  degr^s  un  quart. 

"  I^  Diuianche,  troisicine  jour  du  dit  mois,  jour  et 
feste  de  la  Pentecoste,  euraes  connoissance  de  la  ci'ite 
d'Est  Su-Est  de  Terro-Neuve,  ostant  il  vingt-dcux 
lieues  du  dit  Cap.  Et  pour  ce  que  le  vont  estoit  con- 
trairu,  fusnies  il  un  liable,  (jue  nous  noniniasnics  le 
Jldble  du  fiaint  Enpril,  jusques  au  Murdi  (ju'iipparoil- 
lasmes  (111  dit  Hable  et  reconneuines  laditeci'ite  jus- 
ques aux  hhs  deHainct  Pierre.  J^equel  clieuiin  faisans, 
tournasniea  le  long  do  la  dite  n'lte  piusieurs  Isles  ot 
basses  fort  dangereusos  estant  en  la  route  d'Est  Su-Est, 
ot  Oiiest  Nor-Ouest,  &,  deux,  trois  et  (luatro  lioiic-i  i  la 
mer.  Nous  fusmes  aux  ilites  Ides  Saint  Pierre,  ui"l 
trouvasinos  plusieurs  Navires  taut  de  I'ranio  (iiie  do 
llrefugne.'' 


These  three  versions  of  the  conclusion  oft  'artior's  second  voyage  vary  in  minute  details,  which  l)ecoino  important, 
when  we  endeavour  to  indicate  the  exact  course  taken  by  the  iid  venturous  sailor  of  St  Malo.  On  tho  whole,  narrative 
Nil.  2,  published  by  the  Quebec  Hist.  &  Lit.  Soc,  apptiars  the  boat  for  forming  a  conclnsion  on  the  points  at  issue.  At 
least,  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  northern  coast  of  Cape  Hreton,  can  identify  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
gulf  and  island  referred  to  in  tho  account.  Prion's  Island  still  bears  tho  saiiio  name,  and  the  islands  lyintr'^wards 
the  sands  appear  to  bo  the  Magdalens,  which  have  many  sand-l'ats  around  them.  Cape  Proton  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  Prion  and  tho  Magdalens.  The  northern  part  of  Ca[)e  Proton  is  divided  into  several  lofty  heights,  one  of 
which  is  rciiiarkable  for  its  sugar-loaf  aspect.  Indeed,  approaching  this  grand  coast  from  the  nortiiwest,  tliero  is 
an  appearance  of  throe  cajios,  one  of  which,  however,  ilisap|)oars  as  wo  draw  clo.so  to  the  land.  The  headland 
Cartior  saw,  v  as,  no  doubt,  tlie  present  Nortli  Ciqio.  Tlie  water  is  rcmiirkably  deep,  and  the  currents  jiowerfiil  lo 
the  n(^r*l>  ofCaiio  Proton,  c8|iocially  when  llio  winds  sweep  up  through  tho  tint  of  Canscau.  The  low  land  Cartier 
saw  to  the  south  of  Ca|)e  Loreino,  was  probably  the  nock  which  connects  Ca|X5  North  with  the  main.  No  liarbourij 
of  importance  are  found  on  the  coast,  until  wo  get  to  St.  Anne's  nublo  bay.  The  voyagers  may  liavo  mistaken 
the  many  barachois,  or  salt  water  ponds,  that  aio  distinguishing  features  of  Aspi"'  May,  iiiimcdialoly  south  of  the 
northern  promontory,  for  tho  mouth  of  a  river.  The  cajK'  towards  the  soiilh  of  Loreino,  was  in  all  likelihood,  ono 
on  the  oast  coast  of  Cap9  Proton.  Versions  2  and  W,  agree  as  to  the  degrees  of  latitude,  1:  ,  not  with  those  in 
Ilakluyt.  If  we  accept  tli'j  latter  as  approximately  correct,  ami  make  duo  allowances  for  the  relatively  inaciiirate 
marine  observations  of  thoso  days,  we  may  coiicludo  that  ( 'ajie  St.  I'aules  may  liavo  boon  the  headland  known  as 
As|i<'',  or  Fginont, — the  southern  promontory  of  Asp(5  Pay.    A  fool  n<i'j  to  the  second  version  by  llio  editor,  gives 


HI. — From  the  Edition  Originale  rarissime  de 
1545,  reprinted  by  Tross  in  18(i;!,  Paris,  with  a  learned 
preface  and  notes  by  M.  d'Avestac. 

''  Le  ieudi  20,  lour  dudict  moys,  iour  et  fesle  de  I'as- 
c(5tion  nostre  Seigneur,  nous  traversasmes  i  vne  terre 
et  sabli'i  de  basses  araynes,  qui  demeurent  au  S.iro- 
naist  de  ladicle  ysle  do  Pryon  environ  huict  lieues. 
Pardessus  lesquelles  y  a  de  grosses  terres  plain<>s 
d'arbres  et  y  a  une  mer  enclose  dont  n'auons  veu  au- 
cune entree  ny  ouverture  pour  entrer  en  icelle.  Et  le 
vendredy,  27,  parce  quo  le  vent  cliangeoit  il  la  coste, 
retournasmes  il  ladictc  ysle  de  Pryon,  ou  feusmes 
iusques  au  premier  iour  de  luing  et  vinsmes  (|u6rir 
vno  terro  hauite  qui  donieure  au  Srestde  ladicto  ysle, 
qui  nous  ajiparoissoit  estre  vne  ysle,  et  la  rengeasmes 
environ  deux  lieues  et  demye,  faisant  lequel  chemin 
eusmes  congnoissance  de  trois  baultes  ysles  qui  de- 
meurent vers  les  Araynes.  Aprijs  lesquelles  choses 
congneusos  retournasmes  au  cap  de  ladicto  terre  qui 
se  faict  &,  deux  ou  trois  caps  haultz  il  merueilles,  et 
grand  parfond  d'eauo  et  la  mar^e  si  courante,  qu'il 
n'est  possible  de  plus. 

"  Nous  arriuasmes  celluy  iour  au  cap  de  liorraine, 
qui  est  en  -10  degrez  -1  au  Su,  duquel  cap  y  a  vne  basse 
terre  et  semblant  d'entr^e  de  riviere:  mais  il  n'y  a 
liable  que  vaille.  Parsus  lesquelles  terres  vers  le  Su, 
voismes  vng  aullre  cap  de  terre  que  nous  nommasmes 
le  cap  de  Sainct  Paul,  qui  est  en  47  degrez  }. 

"  Le  dimenche,  4  iour  dudict  moys,  iour  et  feste  de 
la  Pentecouste,  feunies  congnoissance  de  la  coste  Dest 
Sliest  do  terre  neufue,  qui  estoit  il  enuiron  vingt-deux 
lieues  du  cap,  et  pource  que  le  vent  estoit  contraire, 
feusmes  a  vng  hable  que  nous  nommasmes  le  hable 
de  sainct  esjierit,  iusques  au  mardi  que  appareillasmcs 
dudict  liable  et  rengeasmes  ladicle  coste  iusques  aux 
ysles  Saint  Pierre,  lequol  chemin  faisant  trouuasmes 
le  long  lie  ladicto  cusle  plusieurs  ysles  et  basses  tort 
dangereufes  estans  en  la  roulte  J 'est,  Sucst  et  Ouaist, 
Noronaist  il  vne,  vingt-trois  lieue-s  il  la  mer.  Nous 
feusmes  esdictes  ysles  sainct  I'ierre,  ou  tronuasmcs 
jihisieurs  nauires,  tant  de  France  que  de  Pretaigno." 
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this  cape  as  probable.  But  the  distance  between  the  two  capes  of  C'arlier,  would  make  it  a  cape  furtlior  to  the 
soiitli,  and  it  muy  have  l)een  tlie  cloud-wrapped  height  of  'Jape  Enfuin*:,  one  of  tlio  most  prominent  points  of  Capo 
Bi'eton,  visible  for  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  sea  on  a  clear  day.  All  depends  on  the  exact  position  of  Cartier's 
vessel  at  tlio  time  he  sighted  the  second  cape,  but  the  data  licfore  us  are  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  Bi)eak  [xwitively. 
The  degrees  of  latitude  given  in  the  Trench  versions,  we  cite  above,  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  course  Cartier 
took  on  leaving  the  Magdnlens.  Discrepancies,  no  doubt,  crept  into  the  various  accounts  of  the  voyages,  and  it  is 
only  by  caref"!  nomparison  of  one  with  the  other,  that  we  can  make  the  data  of  the  narrative  of  Capo  Breton  har- 
inonizo  wiili  present  geographical  features  of  the  island.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Loreine,  or  Lorraine  was  S;.  Lawrence  Cape  from  the  mere  similarity  of  name.  L'Kscarbot's  and  Champlain's 
maps  of  KiOO  and  1012  have  very  likoly  assisted  in  perpetuating  an  error.  Both  these  writers,  in  order  to  give 
Cartier's  names  to  places  in  the  gulf,  actually  place  St.  Paules  on  an  islet  to  the  south  of  ('ape  Loran,or  the  present 
(presumably)  Capo  North.  L'Escarbot  also  gives  a  Cape  Loraine  on  the  southwestern  coa^t  of  Newfoundland,  and 
that  is  how  Brown  liaa  probably  been  mislead.  Neither  L'tscarbot  nor  Champlain  ever  visitod  northern  Capo 
Breton  previous  to  1012,  and  their  early  n .  ^s  were  largely  tentative.  In  Champlain's  later  map  of  103'.',  however, 
ho  corrects  his  mistake  with  a  bettor  knowiudgo  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  coasts,  and  places  the  rocky  islet  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  northeast  of  Ca[)e  North— its  correct  jmsition.  Brown  evidently  had  not  the  advantage  of  studying  the 
several  accounts  of  the  voyage,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the  mistake  of  suppoxing  that  Cartier  first  maile  CajK) 
Ray,  in  Newfoundland,  (Loraine  in  Brown)  and  then  wont  towards  C'ope  Breton,  and  nam^td  (.'ape  8t.  Paul's,  (Cajie 
North  in  Brown)  when  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  course  was  from  the  Magdalens  to  the  northern  v.a\)es  of  the  inland, 
and  thence  to  the  Newfoundland  coast.  Hero  Hakluy  t's  version  is  jierploxing,  for  it  says  that  Cartier  (see  svpra)  had 
"  notice  of  tie  coast  lying  oast  southeast  distant  from  the  Newfoundland  about  27  leagues."  But  the  Trench  versions 
(which  see)  make  the  course  clear  when  we  read  that  after  leaving  the  ca()es  of  (Jap*!  Breton  "  we  had  knowledge 
of  the  east  southeast  coast  of  Newfoundland,  about  L'7  leagues  from  the  said  cajH! "  (81.  I'aules).  In  this  way  by 
reconciling  certain  little  discrepancies  in  the  several  narratives,  and  making  changes  in  the  punctuation,  wo  can 
niake  Cartier's  course  i)erfectly  intelligible  from  the  time  he  loft  the  "  islands  towards  the  sands  "  until  he  made 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  found  shelter  in  a  little  harbour  which  ho  named  8t.  Ksprit,  and  is  believed  to  be 
either  Port  aux  Basques  or  Lap.  ii  It  is  for  thei-e  reasons  I  should  rood  the  narrative  of  Carliei's  voyage,  as 
follows;  but  let  me  say  first,  D'Avezac  in  his  notes  on  the  Edition  originale  (see  next  imge)  also  points  out  the 
necessity  of  comparing  the  soveral  versions,  and  correcting  obvious  omissions,  and  errors  that  have  occurred  in 
the  original  editing  or  copying  : — 

"  ApriSs  lesquelles  choses  connues  retournasmos  au  cap  de  ladicto  terro,  (pii  so  faict  A  deux  on  trois  cai)«  haullz 
i\  morvoilles  et  grand  profond  d'cauo  ot  la  niarce  si  coiiranto,  <iu'il  n'  est  ijossiblo  do  plus.  Nous  nommasn.es  celui 
cap  le  Cap  do  Lorraine  (jui  est  on  -17.]  degre/,,  uu  su  duquel  cap  y  a  uno  l)asso  terro  et  Hi<nd)lant  entr<''e  do  riviere : 
mais  it  n'  y  a  liable  (pie  vaille.  Parsr.s  lesquelles  torros  vers  le  su  nous  veisnics  uno  aultre  cap  que  nous  nommas- 
mes  le  cap  de  Sainct  Paul,  qui  est  on  ■47',  degroz." 

The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  not  material  here,  as  I  wish  simply  to  make  the  references  to  Cape  Breton 
clear  and  consistent.  Without  dwelling  further  on  the  subject,  I  shall  only  add,  that  with  the  ap|)earanco  of  Cham- 
plain's second  map,  St.  Paul's  cape  dlsnpjieared  from  the  coast  of  CajMS  Breton  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the 
geography  of  the  island  was  well  known,  and  the  existence  of  two  large  ca|)e8  was  well  established,  Loreine 
became  St.  Laurent  and  its  name  was  transferred  to  the  present  Capo  St.  Lawrence,  while  Ca|)o  North  was  named 
anew. 

The  statement  that  appears  in  some  early  French  writers  that  Cartier  or  Hoberval  erected  a  fort  on  the  island 
of  (laiie  Breton,  in  the  year  1540  in  most  cases,  is  obviously  an  error.  L'Kscarhot  (1«(K),  ii.  !!ltl )  says  that  Hoberval 
and  Cartier  together  erected  a  fort  in  the  island—"  a  mere  obiter  dicta,  and  daily  contradicted  by  Ihnonly  account  of 
Uoberval's  voyage  extant,  with  which  probably  neither  Champlain  nor  Koberval  was  acquainted."  (Pojie,  "  Jac(iues 
Cartier,"  iL'o-lSO).  Tournier  in  his  "  Ilydrographie  "  (1667)  and  CharlevMx  (1744,  i.  31)  and  Mr.  de  la  Chesnaye  in  a 
memoir  of  1070  ("  Quebec  Doc."  i.  24."))  make  the  statement  of  Uobervttl  alone.  Sir  W.  Alexander  in  his  "  Encour- 
agement to  Colonies"  (1024,  p.  l.'j)  says  that  Roberval  lived  "one  wintei  ut  Ca|X)  Breton,"  but,  as  an  authority 
("  Nor.  &  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  iv.  58  ».)  says  with  truth,  "  his  stylo  is  loose  and  by  Cape  Breton  he  probably  meant 
Canada."  Not  a  single  modern  historical  writer  attaches  any  importance  to  the  assertion.  Kaillon  (i.  4.'l-44)  is  of 
opinion  tliat  L'Escarbot  and  other  writers  clearly  did  not  know  anything  of  Koberval's  own  account  of  his  voyage. 
It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  thatCaiw  Breton  was  clearly  a  mistake  for  (.'ap  lioiigo.  In  1512  .loan  Eran^ois  do 
la  Hocbe,  Lord  of  Roberval,  a  gentleman  of  Picanly,  who  was  named  "  tho  iietty  king  of  Vlidou  "  on  account  of  his 
iwpularity  '.n  his  province,  built  a  fort  (France  Roy)  at  Cap  Rougo  by  virtue  of  his  conimlsslon  as  lieutenant  and 
governor  of  Canada  and  llochelaga.  This  fort  "stood  on  that  bold  acclivity  whore  ( 'artier  had  before  entrenched 
himself,  the  St.  Lawrence  in  front,  and,  on  the  right,  the  river  of  Cap  Rougo,"  (Parkman,  "  Pioneers,''  205.)  Car- 
tier's  fort  was  erected  by  September  1541  in  the  same  neighbourhood  and  was  known  as  Charlesbourg  royal.    lie 
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was  in  Franco  from  Otli  July,  15:iG,  until  23rd  flay,  1541.  Koberval  erected  his  fort  in  the  summer  of  1542  ard 
remained  on  the  St.  Lawrence  probably  until  some  time  in  1543,  though  De  Costa  ("  Nar.  &  C'rit.  Hist,  of  Am.,  iv. 
58)  believes  he  left  France  in  Ai-(:ust,  1541.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  Koberval,  like  Cartier,  was  in  France 
in  1540,  the  time  mentioiu  1  by  several  writers  as  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  supposed  fort  in  Caiie  lireton. 

The  narratives  of  the  three  voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier  are  found  in  the  follow!  jg  works : 

L'Escarbot,  "  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France  "  gives  an  account  of  the  first  voyage  taken,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  from  i  French  translation  of  Kamusio's  narrative.  It  bore  the  title:  "Discjurs  du  '"yage  fait  par  le 
capitaine  Jaccjuea  Cartier  aux  terres  neuves  de  Canadas,  Norembergue,  Ilochclage,  Labrador,  ot  pays  adjacens,  dite 
Nouvelle  France,  avoc  particuliiSres  meurs,  laiigag",  et  cer<-monies  dos  habitans  d'icoUe"  (Raphael  de  I'etit-val, 
librarie  et  imprimeur  du  Uoi,  Hoaen,  151)S,  p/itii  .Svo.,  04  i)p.,)  L'Escarbot's  reproduction  is  not  carefully  made 
(Harrisse,  2.)  It  gives  Cartier's  commission  of  1540.  L'Escarbot's  works  have  appeared  in  numerous  editions  at 
Paris,  in  16(  9, 1611, 1G12, 1G17, 1018,  and  the  Tross  ed.  of  1800  in  3  vols. 

Hakluyt  gives  three  accounts  of  the  voyages.  The  first  is  taken  from  an  English  translation  of  Kamusio  by 
John  Florio;  "  A  Short  and  Briefe  Narration  of  the  two  Navigations  and  Discoveries  to  the  Northwest  Partes  called 
Newe  France,"  (London,  1580.)  Ilakluyt  follows  Kamusio  also  in  the  second  voyage.  Tiie  accoun*  of  the  third 
voyage  is  fiaginentary  and  8upi)lomented  by  a  narrative  of  Koberval'iJ  voyage. 

The  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  in  1843,  published  a  small  volume  containing:  "  Voyages  de 
Ddcouverte  au  Canada  entre  les  Annces  l.')34  et  1542,  par  .laccjues  Cariier,  le  .Sieur  de  Koberval,  Jean  Alphonse  de 
Xanctoigne,  etc.  Suivis  do  la  description  de  Qiidbec  et  do  ses  environs  en  1008,  et  de  divers  e.^trqits  rclativement 
au  lieu  de  I'hivernement  de  Jaccjues  Cartier  en  1535-30,  avec  gravures  facsii.iile."  The  accf  unt  of  the  first  voyage 
is  from  the  Rouen  translation  of  1598,  though  L'Escarbot's  want  of  exaci'iess  is  not  corrected.  (D'Avezac,  xv.) 
The  account  of  the  second  voyage  is  taken  from  one  of  throe  manuscripts  in  the  nalion.^l  library  at  Paris,  its  date 
being  ai)parently  that  of  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  (I  notice  theso  manuscripts  in  tiiR  next  paragraph).  The 
account  of  the  third  voyage  is  tha  fragment  in  Hakluyt. 

The  Paris  publisher,  Tross,  printed  in  1863,  an  account  of  the  sscond  voyago  under  the  following  title :  "  Brof 
R^'cit  et  Succincte  Narration  do  la  navigation  faite  en  mu.xx.w  et  jdxx.wi  par  le  Capitaine  Jacques  Cariier  aux 
Isles  de  Canada,  Ilochelaga,  Saguonay,  ot  uutres.  E(Siinpression  figurdo  de  I'ddition  originate  rarissime  de  MtixLv 
avec  les  variantes  des  manuscripts  de  la  Biblioth<;que  lmix5rialo  pr<;c(5duo  d'uno  br<!V0  et  sucL'incte  introduction 
historique  par  M.  d'Avozac."  Tho  only  copy  now  known  to  be  extant  of  the  "bref  rdcit"  of  1545,  hero  reprinted  by 
Tross,  is  in  tho  Grenville  Collection  of  tho  British  Musoum.  In  tiio  National  Library  at  Piiiis,  howeve',  there  are 
three  copies  in  MS.S.  of  this  original  narrative  (Nos.  5580, 5044,  and  5053),  and  it  is  tho  third  of  those  that  the  Quebec 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  roproiliiced  (pp.  24-60)  in  tho  collection  just  noticed,  after  having  compared  it 
with  the  two  others,  and  with  L'Escarbot  and  Ranuisio.  M  d'Avezac's  historical  introduction  is  excellent.  His 
notes  of  variations  in  the  three  manuscripts  are  of  great  aid  to  tho  student. 

Another  narrative  was  published  in  1867,  as  an  original  account  of  the  voyago  of  1534,  though  tho  date  is 
given  inaccurately  as  1544 — a  circumstance  not  oanily  exj)lained  if  it  is  Cartier's  original  account:  "Relation 
originalo  du  voyage,  de  Jacqueu  Cartier  au  Canada  on  1534:  I'ocumcnts  incdits  sur  Jacques  Cartier  et  lo 
Canada  (nouvelle  sC'rie)  publics  par  H.  Michelant  ot  A.  Kamc,  accompugiKls  do  deux  iK)rtraits  de  Cartier,  et  de 
deux  VUGS  de  son  manoir  (Paris,  Tross,  1807). 

For  further  facts  on  the  bibliography  of  Cartier's  voyages,  see  Harrisse  (Notes  sur  la  Nouvelle  France,  no.  5; 
Cabots,  p.  70,  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustissiina,  no.  267),  Sabin,  (Dictionary,  iii.  no.  11,138).  D'Avezac's 
introduction,  (xv-xvii);  "Nar.  and  Crit,  Hist,  of  Am.,"  (iv.  63  d  /wv/.)  Warburton  (Conquest  of  Canada)  has  for 
frontispiece  in  the  first  volume,  an  engraving  of  the  original  portrait  of  Cartier  at  St.  .Malo.  It  is  also  reproduced 
in  Charlevoix,  Historie  de  la  Nouvollo-France.  (Shea's  ed.,  i.  110);  I^e  Clercci's  Etablissoment  de  la  Foy  (Shea's 
ed.);  Faillon's  Historie  de  Ip  ''olnnio  Franvaiso,  vol  i.;  Suite's  Historie  dos  Canadiens-Frangiiis,  l(itl8-lS80  (Mont- 
real, 1882,  vol.  i).  All  follow  the  St.  Malo  copy.  Two  other  jwrtraits  are  given  in  the  cd.  of  the  first  voyage, 
published  by  Tross  in  186". 

One  of  tho  portraits  and  sketches  of  the  maiioir  at  Limoilou  given  l;i  Michelant  and  Ram6's  work  :ire  repro- 
duced in  "  Jaciiues  Cartier:  His  Four  ['.']  Voyages  h.  Canada.  An  essay,  with  historical,  explanatory  and  philo- 
logical notes,"  by  H.  B.  Stepnoiib,  B.C.L.  (Montreal,  1801,  sm.  4to.).  This  is  one  of  four  essays  that  von  the 
medals  offered  by  Lieutc'i  ut-Goveinor  Angers  of  Quebec  for  tho  host  [taper  on  "  Jacques  Cartior  and  his  Time," — 
the  others  being  by  Josepli  Po|K)  (whuso  monograph  has  been  already  montione<l) ;  by  Dr.  N.  E.  Dionne  of  Quo- 
bee;  anil  by  Toiion  de  Lnnj^rais,  honnes,  Franco.  Mr.  Stephens's  work  is  not,  strictly  S|)eaking,  an  essay,  but  a 
series  of  translations  of  tho  voyages,  with  copious  notes,  which  have  some  value  for  the  uninstructod  reaJer.  He 
mentions  the  several  editions  of  tho  voyages. 
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VIII.    ExTRAcrrs  fbom  NARnATivBs  OF  Eai'.ly  VoYAGiiis  TO  Cai'b  Bkhtton-. 

(I).  Ill  Ilakluyl's  '  Discourse  of  Western  riantin},','  written  in  1584,  (vol.  viii)  reference  is  made  to  a  visit  paid 
to  tlie  coast  of  Cajio  liieton  to  1583  l>y  liis  friend  StoiJion  Bellinger  of  Kouon,  at  the  expense  of  tlio  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon.  Bellinger  found  a  town  of  oiglity  iiouscs,  covered  with  tlio  baric  of  trees,  upon  a  river's  s'de  about  a 
liundrod  leagues  soutlnvest  from  the  aforesaid  Cape  Breton.  He  reported  that  tlio  country  was  of  the  tvinixjrature 
of  Gascoigne  and  Lyuyann,  and  places  it  in  Noremheque.  It  is  obvious  that  lie  does  not  linow  tliat  Capo  Breton 
is  an  island,  for  lie  refers  only  to  the  promontory  from  whicli  it  is  named.  The  river  of  which  he  speaks  may  be 
St.  Mary's,  in  tlie  i)reseiit  County  of  Guysboro,  Nova  Scotia. 

(2).  In  1594  Sylvester  Wyet,  a  master  inarinor  of  Bristol,  visited  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  "Grace"  of 
that  town,  a  vessel  of  thirty-five  tons.  He  anchored  first  in  St.  George's  l!ay,  Newfoundland,  where  he  found  the 
wrecks  of  Biscayan  ships,  and  then  wont  on  to  tlie  island  of  Anticosti,  called  Naliscotec  by  the  native  Indians, 
and  Assomplion  by  Cartier.  As  Wyet  wa.s  the  first  navigator  who  describes  Cape  Breton  as  an  island,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  narrative,  as  given  liy  llakhiyt  (xiii.  liO)  will  bo  read  with  interest. 

"  When  we  had  dispatched  our  businesse  in  this  Bay  of  S.  Gcorgo  and  stayed  there  ten  dayes,  wee  departed 
for  the  Northern  point  of  the  said  Bay,  which  is  nine  or  ten  leagues  broade.  Then  being  enformed,  that  the 
whales  which  are  deadly  wounded  in  the  grand  Bay,  and  yet  escape  the  fisher  for  a  time,  are  woont  vsually  to 
shoo- themselves  on  shore  on  tlio  Isle  of  A.ssutiiption,  or  Natiscotec,  which  lietli  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  great 
riuer  that  runneth  vp  to  Canada,  wo  sliaiwd  our  cour.se  oner  to  that  long  Isle  of  Natiscotec,  and  wee  found  the 
distance  of  the  way  to  the  Ksterniost  ende  thereof  to  he  about  fourty  foure  leagues ;  and  it  standeth  in  the  latitude 
of  49.  Here  wee  arriued  about  the  middest  of  luno  at  the  Kastenil,  and  rode  in  oigliteeiie  fadome  water,  in  faire 
white  sand  and  very  good  ankerage,  and  for  Iryall  lieauod  a  lyno  ouerboorde  and  found  wonderful  faire  and  great 
Codfish;  we  went  also  seuin  of  vs  on  shore  and  fuund  there  exceeding  fayre  great  wooils  of  tell  firre  trees,  and 
heard  and  sawe  store  of  land  and  sea  Ibulos,  and  sawe  the  footing  of  diners  heastes  in  the  sand  when  we  were  on 
shore.  Kroni  the  Easter  end  wo  went  to  the  Norther  side  of  tho  Island  wliicli  we  [lorceiued  to  be  but  narrow  in 
respect  of  the  length  thereof.  And  after  weo  had  searched  two  dayes  and  a  night  for  tho  Whales  which  wore 
wounded  which  we  ho|H)d  to  liaue  found  there,  and  missed  of  our  |)ur|)o.se,  we  returned  backe  to  the  Southwarde, 
and  were  within  one  league  of  the  Island  of  Penguin,  which  lyeth  South  from  the  Eastermost  part  of  Natiscotec 
some  twelve  leagues.  From  tho  Isle  of  i'enguin  wee  shaped  our  luur.-e  for  Cape  de  Bey  and  had  sight  of  the  Island 
of  Cape  Briton :  then  returned  woo  liy  the  Isles  of  Saint  I'edro,  an<l  so  came  into  the  Bay  of  I'lacentia,  and  arriued 
in  the  Eastersido  thereof  some  ten  leagues  vp  witliin  the  Bay  among  the  fisherinou  of  Saint  lohn  de  Luz  and  of 
Sibiburo  and  of  Biskay,  wliicli  were  to  the  number  of  threcscores  and  odde  sayles,  wliercof  eight  sbipiies  onely 
were  Spaniardcs,  of  wliom  we  were  very  well  vsedaud  thoy  wished  heartily  for  peace  between  them  and  vs." 

(I!)  In  1.597  the  Iloimwell  <if  London  and  the  Chancowoll  of  the  same  port,  visited  the  eastern  coast  of  tho 
present  Dominion  of  Canada  under  the  respective  commands  of  Charles  Leigh,  one  of  the  owners,  and  of  Steplien 
Van  Ilerwick,  a  brother  of  the  other  owner.  They  visited  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  then  went  on  to  Cape 
Breton  of  which  they  left  the  following  interesting  account,  given  in  Ilakluyt  (viii,  OL') ; 

"  The  14  of  luno  we  sent  our  boat  on  shore  in  a  groat  bay  vpon  the  Isle  of  Cape  Briton  fur  water.  The  25  wo 
arriued  on  the  West  side  of  tlie  Islo  of  Menego,  where  wo  left  sumo  caskeno  shore  in  a  sandy  bay,  l)ut  could  not 
tarry  for  foule  whether.  '1  he  20  we  cast  anker  in  another  bay  vpon  the  maine  of  ('aiie  Briton.  Tho  27  about 
tenno  of  the  clocke  in  tho  morning  wo  mot  with  eight  men  of  the  Cliancewell  our  consort  in  a  shalloiK);  who  told 
vs  that  their  ship  was  cast  away  vpon  ilie  maine  of  Cajie  Briton,  within  a  groat  bay  eigliteene  leagues  within  the 
Cajio,  and  vpon  a  rocko  within  a  mile  of  tlio  shore,  v|)on  the  2:!  of  this  monelli  about  one  of  the  clocko  in  the  al'ter- 
noone :  and  that  they  had  cicored  their  sliij)  from  the  rocke :  but  being  bilged  and  full  of  water,  they  presently 
did  run  her  vi>  into  a  sandy  bay,  where  she  was  no  sooner  coine  on  ground,  but  presently  after  there  came  aboord 
many  shallops  with  store  of  Kronch  men,  who  roblied  and  sptjiled  all  they  could  lay  liands  on,  pillaging  the  poore 
men  eueu  to  their  very  shirts,  and  vsing  them  in  sauago  manor;  wlioroas  thoy  should  rather  as  CJiristians  haue 
aided  them  in  that  distresse.  Which  nowes  when  we  heard,  wo  lilessed  (iod,  who  by  bis  diuine  prouidenco  and 
viispeakealdo  mercy  bad  not  onely  pre.serued  all  tho  loen,  but  brought  us  thither  so  miracniou.xly  to  ayd  and  com- 
fort tlieni.  So  presently  wo  i)nt  into  tho  road  where  tho  Chancowell  lay  :  where  was  also  one  ship  of  Sibiburo, 
whoso  men  that  holj)e  to  pillage  the  Cluiucewell  were  runuo  away  into  the  woods.  But  the  master  th'  eof  which 
had  dealt  very  honestly  with  our  men  l  lyed  in  his  ship,  and  came  aboord  of  vs  whom  wo  vsed  well,  not  taking 
any  thing  from  him  that  was  hi.",  liut  onely  sudi  things  as  we  coulde  finde  of  our  owne.  And  when  we  had  dis- 
jiatclied  oui  bu8ines.se,  we  gauo  bim  ono  good  cable,  one  olde  cable  and  an  anker,  one  shallop  with  mast,  sailes,  a.id 
other  fnrniture,  and  other  things  which  belonged  to  the  ship.  In  recompense  whereof  ho  gauo  vs  two  hogsheads 
of  sider,  one  barrel  of  peaze,  and  25  score  of  fish.  The  29,  betimes  in  the  morning  wo  departed  from  that  road 
toward  a  great  Biskaiho,  some  7  leajjucs  oil  of  300  tnn  wlio.se  men  dealt  most  doggedly  with  the  Chancowels 
company.  The  same  night  wo  anUored  at  the  mouth  of  the  luuhorow,  where  the  Biskaine  was.  The  :!0  betimes 
iin  the  morning  we  put  into  tho  liarburuw  ;  and  aiiproaching  ncro  their  stage,  we  saw  it  vncovored,  and  so  suspected 
tho  ship  to  1)0  gone :  whereupnii  we  sent  oiu'  piiine.Ke  on  shore  with  a  dozen  men,  who  when  they  came,  found 
great  store  of  fish  on  shore,  but  all  the  men  were  (led  ;  neither  could  they  perceiue  whether  the  ship  should  be  gone 
but  as  thoy  tluiuglit  to  sea.  This  day  about  tweluo  of  the  cloi^ko  we  tooke  a  Sauago's  boat  which  our  men  pursued  : 
but  all  the  Sauages  ran  away  into  tho  woods,  and  our  men  brought  their  boat  on  boord.  The  same  day  In  tho 
aftornoono  we  brought  our  ship  to  anker  in  tho  harborow  :  and  tho  s.imo  day  we  tooke  three  hogshoads  and  a 
lialfo  of  traine,  and  some  lUK)  of  greene  lisli.  Also  in  the  eueniug  three  of  the  Sauages,  whoso  boat  we  bad,  came 
vnto  vs  for  their  lioat;  to  whom  wa  gauo  coats  and  kniuos,  and  restored  them  their  lioato  again.  The  next  day 
being  tlie  first  of  luly,  the  rest  of  the  Sauages  came  vnto  us,  among  whom  was  thoir  kiig,  whose  naino  was  Itarey, 
and  their  queene  to  whom  also  we  gave  coats  and  kniucs,  and  other  trifles.    These  Sai'ages  called  tho  harborow 

Sec.  II,  1891.    39. 
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ri\M>  fSviIiioyl.     In  tliis  pluro  nri<  llio  iMvaUwl  luiiltiliiilo  iif  lolmtoni  llmt  oiiitr  \vn  iKmnliif:  fur  wiM'uuKlit  ul  (>no 
Imwlii  with  11  li(tlo  ilniw  imt.  uIhuu'  1  K).    Tlio  fninili  of  Inly  in  tlio  muriiiiin  wo  iln|)iirli«l  fioiii  riliii.     Ami  llm  llfl.li 
\v«  cast  iiiikor  in  ii  tvaHcmiililn  cooil  liar!  himw  callncl  Ni'w  rml.  vinli'i-  an  Islaml  hhiuh  oiv;lit.  li'ii«iuw  fniin  ('ilii>,  ami 
witliin  tliri'o  loaiiiios  from  tho  I'liiulisli  port  |  lioiiislionrj;].      \t  this  plai'o  in  pniHtiinn  I'orlain  Nliallops  of  a  Hhip  of 
KiM-lu*l,  ono  of  tiioin  cauiit  uliooiil,  wlio  |n|i)  va.  that  tho  Itiskainor  whom  wo  hoiikIiI  waH  in  Iho  Mnulinli  pirt  witli 
two  IliKkainots  moro,  aii>l  two  .ships  of  Ifochdl.    'I'licroiipoii  woo  soul  ono  of  onr  mon  iii  llio   Uoi'lu'lli<rH  Hhallop  to 
piirlo  Willi  lh«  ailmiral  ami  olhois  of  onr  friom's  in  tho  Kmrli.sh  port,  n^puvslinj;  Ihoni  avil  for  tho  roi'oiiory  of  our 
'lings,  which  tho  olhor  ship  culloil  the  Sania  Maria  of  S  Vincent,  (whereof  wan  Mastor  lnhanncM  do  llarto,  ami 
I'ilot  Aiianio  do  lianamloto)  had  rohU'd  from  tho  Chancwoll.    To  wliirh  thov  answ-orod,  that  if  wo  would  I'oino  in 
vnt')  thom  in  |Hmci\,  thoy  wonid  a.sHist  vh  what.  Ihcy  niiirhl.     'I'liis  answoro  wo  had  i ho  sixth  day  :  and  thoHononMi 
in  tho  foronoono  wi>  arrived  in  the  I'iniilish  port,  and  ciist  anUi>r  aloife  from  tho  other  sliip"!:   which  done,  1  went 
iihoord  tho  Adniirall.todt-siro  tho  iHtri'ormancoof  his  promise  :  w horrent  for  lohannoHdo  llarto,  who  was contonlod 
to  n>slorc  nioKt  of  onr  thin^;8  ajiaino  :  whemnp m  1  wont  altoord  his  ship  lo  liaiie  Ihoni  restore>l.    'I'hiH  day  and  tho 
eiithth  1  hpeni  in  pronirin^;  snch  things  as  they  had  rohlxvl ;  hut  yel  in  tho  end  wo  wanted  a  vtroat  pari  thoroof. 
Then  wo  woro  hriitlo  with  thoni,  ami  willed  thorn  either  lo  lesloro  vs  tho  rt<sl  of  onr  thin^tH  whii^h  they  had,  or  ols 
we  would  both  inl'orce  them  to  iloo  it,  and  also  liaue  satisfaction  for  our  victiuils  and  nuu'cliamlises  which  liy  their 
nieaiiM  were  liKsl  in  the  Chnncowoll.     I'ho  ninth   in  Iho  inotnin;;  woo  prepared  onr  ship  I'    uch(  neeto  vnto  thitni. 
Wheren|Kin  their  Adniirall  sent,  his  boat  ahoonl,  and  diixired  to  sneiUo  with  me  :  then  I  went,  ahoord  vnto  him, 
and  desired  to  haiie  onr  thin^H  wiih  pence  and  (|iiietnc.sso,  preferrinv:  to  niaUe  hin,  and  l\w  Mnnlors  of  tho  IwoHliiiH 
of  Kochel  onr  vnipire,  and  w  Iwil  thoy  should  adiiise  I  woiiM  stand  vnto.     Hereupon  he  went  ahoord  tho  iithor  slilp 
to  make  ih'hco;  hut  thev  would  lieare  no  rea.son,  neither  yet  ciuidoscend  to  resloro  any  tiling  ids  wliioli  they  had 
of  ours,    'riien  I  dcsiixni  that  as  1  caino  in  peace  vnto  tlieni,  thoy  would  so  sot  nie  nlioord  niy  ship  iit;aino:  which 
they  denied  to  do,  lint  ino.sl  viiiustly  detained   me  and  Slephoii  van   lli>rw  icke  who  was  with   mi>.     A  wliilo  aflor 
our  sliallop  came  with  fonre  men  lo  know   liow  I  ilid,  and  to  fetch  ww  ahoord  :  lint  ho  soon  a.s  hIio  camu  to  the 
Admirals  Hhi|vs  siile,  his   men  entred,  anil   look    her  away,  dilaining  onr  nieii   also  as   prisoners  with  VH.     Then 
pnvseutly  all  the  three  liiskaincrs  made  toward  our  '■hip,  which  was  not  caielesso  to  ^jot  the  windo  of  thoni  all; 
and  liauiu);  hy  the  mercy  of  (iml  ohlainoil  Ihe  same,  shco  then  slayi'd  for  them  :  hnl  when  thoy  saw  that  they  had 
lost  their  adiiantaue,  lliey  pre.senlly  turned  llirir  course,  making;  as  >;real  haste   in  ajtaino  as  Ihey  did  out  liefore. 
Atu<rwards  1  attempted  twiso  lo  i;ih<  ahoord,  hut  was  still  enforced  liacUe  hy  iho  two  other  IliskainerHt  who  Hiuiuhl 
our  lives  so  that  in  Ihe  end  the  Master  of  the  Admirall  was   inforced  toman  his  great  hoat  to  waft  vs  :  anil   yot 
notwithstanding  they  hent  a  pii<co  of  gri>at  ordinance  at  vs :  for  we  were  to  (inNse  hy  thum  vnto  our  ship  :  lint  wo 
rescued  <iiir  shallop  vnder  onr  Mahters  great  hoat ;  and  hy  that  means  passed  in  fatety.    'I'lio  next  luorning  heliiK 
the  tenth  of  the  monelli,  we  pniposed  if  the  wind  had  sernixl  onr  tnrne,  to  liane  niado  tiaun  to  re|Hint  Ihoir  euill 
dealing,  anil  to  re^toi-o  vs  our  owno  agaiue,  or  els  lo  haue  suncko  Iheir  sliip.s  if  we  could.     Ihit  tho  windo  sorned 
not  our  turne  for  that  purpo.se ;  hut  carried  vs  to  sea  ;  so  that  Ihe  same  morning  wee  tooko  onr  course  toward  tho 
hay  of  ^.  liaurenco  in  Newfoundland  :  whore  wt>e  ho|Hid  to  lirnle  a  Spanish  ship,  which, as  wo  had  inloUigence,  did 

lisii  at  that  place 'I'lii  lauil  of  I'apo  Ihiiou  we  fonml  to  he  souionhat  like  tho  Newfoundland,  hut  ratlior 

hotter.  Hero  toward  the  West  end  of  it  we  saw  the  clouds  lie  lower  Ihaii  Ihe  hills :  as  wo  did  also  at  Laurence 
in  MewTouudland.  'I'ho  ICasterly  end  of  Iho  land  of  Cape  llriton  is  nolhing  so  high  lanil,  us  the  West,  Wo  wont 
onshore  vinm  it  in  line  places:  1.  At  the  hay  where  the  I'haiicowoll  was  cast  away:  1!.  AtCiho;  II.  Atnlittio 
island  hetwivn  ('iho  and  the  New  [nirt :   1.  At  tho  New  |ioit ;  and  ■').  At  I'ort  Ingles,  or  tho  Knglish  port." 

Four  well  known  editions  have  apiH>arod  since  l.'nSit  of  Uichurd  llaklnyl's  "  rrincipnll  Navigations,  Voy- 
ages, Trallhiues  and  Piseovories  of  tho  Knglish  Nation,  made  hy  sou  or  overland,  iSiC."  The  llrst  upponred  In 
ir>S!t  ((toorgo  Ilisliopand  Ralph  Newherio,  Iiondon.  I  vol.  sm.  folio)  The  si'i'onr'i  in  iri!IH-l)!»-l(»ll)  with  Ihe  original 
suppressed  ox|iedit ion  toCadiziliy  I,ord  Ks.sex,  though  it  is  wanting  in  some  copies,  ((J.  Ilishop,  It.  Nowliorie  and 
Ii.  Ilarkor,  London,  ;t  vols,  sm,  fol.  and  ;l  sni.  folio  in  'J.)  Tho  third,  in  INdlt-l'.',  edited  liy  1{.  II.  Kvans.  ((1. 
Wmnlfall,  London,  roy.  4to.  r>  v<il8.  The  fourth,  in  l.SS.").<M»,  edite<l  hy  I'Minund  (ioldsmid,  K  U,  II.  S.,  (K  i<[  (i. 
(toldsmid,  Kdinliurgh, 'JO  vols,  roy,  Svo.)  This  now  edition  which  is  well  printed  and  carefully  edited,  is  linsud 
niton  that  of  lf)!'S-!t!i-l('iiH).  Copies  of  Iho  three  first  editioim  aro  now  veiy  ruro  niid  expensive,  (jinirilcli  In  his 
most  recent  catalogue  oilers  copi;is  from  C-th  for  the  2  eil.  in  11  vols.,  sm.  folio,  to  i'l  I  for  tho  Woo.lfall  od.  (Noh.  till, 
1!>2,  l!»;i,  llll,  lI',')  in  cat.)  The  llakluyt  Socioly  of  Iioiidon,  kIuco  its  foundation  in  Ifi^lS  to  INSH,  linvo  |iiinted  a 
nuinlKT  of  the  moro  valnahlo  voyages.  See  Ijnaritch,  No.  -,'IS,  for  a  coniplolo  list  of  all  the  piihlicntiotiH  of  tho 
Society  to  IS88.  Tlie  copy  in  thu  rurliamentury  Lihrary  at  Ottawa  is  tho  edition  of  I.M)il-l(H)().  Tho  roforoncog  in 
thoto  notes  is  to  tho  (ioUlsmid  edition,  w  Inch  I  have  compared  with  tho  original  odithin  juBt  nnmoil. 

(•I.)  Tho  following  is  Champlain's  description  of  CajH'  Hreton  ; 

"  (\wto  i.slo  ilu  cap  lirotou  ost  on  formo  Iriangulairo  ipii  a  SO  lieue.s  <le  circuit ,  el  est  la  plus-part  torro  nuintag- 
neuae.toutesfois  on  ijuoli  pies  end  roils  agreahle.  .\u  milieu  d'icelle  y  a  iineiuanicrodo  lac  |  Lalirador,  now  lo  Itrasd'or] 
oi\  la  mer  ontre  par  lo  eosto  dn  nort  ipiurt  dn  nordoHt,  ot  <lu  siul  cpiart  dii  snesl,  ot  y  ac|iiantit(''  il'isles  remplies,  (lo 
grando  nomhro  do  gihier,  ot  coipiillages  do  phisiours  sortes,  outre  autros  des  hinstr's  ipii  no  »•  nt  do  grando savour. 
Kn  «i  lieu  y  11  plusieurs  ports  otondroils  oil  i'on  fait  iKWcho  do  poi.sson,  scavoir  lo  port  an-  ngia  h  [Lonishnurg] 
(listiint  dn  cap  Itrotnn  environ  deux  a  trois  Hones  :  el.  Tautro  Nigauis  I.S  on  L'O  lieuos  pins  an  orl.  Los  I'ortugaiH 
autrofois,  vonlurent  hahiler  cot  isle,  ot  y  passoiont  un  hyvor:  inais  la  riguuiir  du  lom|)S  ot  los  froiduroB  lour  Hront 
ahandonnor  lour  hahilivtions."    (Chainplain,  ii,  JSO.     Also  iv.  1(>7.) 

Tlio  heat  Canadian  edition  of  Champlain's  worVs  is  tho  following : 

"(Kuvros  do  Cluunplnin,  puhlii'-es  sons  lo  patroiingo  do  I'Unlvorsitt'^  I.aval.  Par  rahlK^  C,  H.  LnV(^rdi^ro,  I'ro- 
fi^sseur  d'histoiro."  ((.Jtiohec,  1S70,  -I  vols.  2  ods.)  In  this  edition  was  printed  for  tho  llrst  time  tho  text  of  Chnin- 
plain's  first  American  voyage,  IfiOlt-UtOL'.  It  is  ii  inoiiuiucnt  to  tho  spirit  and  iiatiiotism  not  merely  of  Lnval 
University  and  thu  Seminary  of  Quebec  under  whose  patronage  it  was  publisliud,  but  of  the  publiaher  Geo.  E. 
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DuKlinriilH,  Willi  kiiiiwii  In  ( 'nimilii  Cor  IiIh  cmi'iniriiKiMiiotil  «r  lltoniry  oiilor[irmo,  too  oflon  witlioiit  nilnipiHtn  rnwnrd. 
'riinin  Ih  II  imrfiict  I'lipy  of  (lin  viiyaKiMil'  HKKl  In  llm  iiii|H>riiil  lilinuy  al  I'liriH,  nml  llin  ndltion  iif  l(li:i  (Turlii,  .lunn 
Htirjiin)  Im  nd  nini  lliiil  llmni  nrn  only  liiti  coiiinH  in  CiiiiikIii,  iind  (iI'IIichu  (Im  unii  in  l.lio  lilirnry  iif  tim  UnlvnrNily  of 
liitvitl  Ih  iilono  |Hirl'iii'l,  Hliicit  it  I'dtiUhiH  tlio  iti'i'iil  nin|i,  itnil  llio  two  iiii|irinlH  <<!'  llio  finiiill  innp.  Alilir  l/iivordli^ri) 
HnyH  (prcfuco,  iii)  '  i  IdrnHnll'  |mid  5(10  fiK.  iil  I'liriN  I'ur  ii  copy.  (Jnnrilrli  prii'iw  onn  (No.  75),  wliicli  liiw  only  a  fut> 
Nlinilo  ofllin  Illicit  iiiHp  nnd  In  olhi-rwiNn  Inipcrt'iH't,  iil  CI II.  'I'Iim  iiditioii  of  KIIIL'  (I'liriH,  (Iniido  Collnl.)  in  priciMl  by 
Idin  lit  tfiLMO  (No.  751'),  mid  miotlinr  wil.li  ii  now  lillo  piino  ill  tno  (No.  75'!).  IMiIohhi'  piirca  two  copioH  in  IiIh 
poHHOHHion- onu  oflii'JO  (I'uriH,  Cliuido  (  ollot)  iil  KHH)  I'rN. ;  llin  ollinr  of  1(I:I2  at  1511  fiH.  (Noh.  1111)74  nnd  4mi75).  Tlin 
I'rliiiT  i:"..'Uily  of  lloHtoii  piilillNlind  in  I.S7H-H(I  a  hiiiall  niliiion  of 'J5()  fopiiw,  Iraimlaliid  by  Cli.  I'oinerny  OIIm,  witli  ii 
niiiiiioir  by  Uiiv  K.  1'".  HIaflor.  Tlio  pailiiiin(«iilary  library  at  Ottawa  Imn  ropioH  of  Ibo  ndilion  of  Kllll,  Juan  Horjon, 
4to.;  of  l(IL'7,  Claiidii  Collol,  I'Jino. ;  of  lllMl.',  Isiii  rtniivcHtrn, 'ibi. ;  of  HIM)  in  'tto.,('lniidn<'ollut,  Rntiio  rh  tliat  uf 
lllll'J  wilb  only  a  I'ivhIi  litlo ;  of  '.KW,  in  (jiu'lioc,  \i  voIh.  Xvh.  — wbicb  Ih  not  rclinbli',  dh  it  wun  prinUid  liimtily  to  ninku 
work  for  printiirH— and  Mm  l/aviirdiiTo («d.  of  IH7().  'llin  Abbr'H  iiotci  ifivii  Kroat  valuii  to  Ibo  l/imbnc  odition,  wIioph 
only  dofnrt  Ih  tlin  vory  brittlo  pa|Hir  on  ivliii'b  tbii  timi'H  arn  kIvoii,  and  Mm  Hotninvbal  iiiforior  artlNlir  rburnrtnr  of 
tbn  ilbmlralloim  in  mmm  i'nN(>N  coiiiparod  wilb  tbo  orii^itmlH.  Tlin  "  '  nnd  Crit.  Ilint  of  Am."  (Iv.  Ill))  kIviw 
CbaniplHin'H  aidoKrapb  and  portrait  from  tbn  Ilaninl  paiiilin^  aflio  i>ii|!raviii);by  Mor.cornnt.    Hullo  In  "  llin- 

tolrn  doH  i'nnadinim  l''raiii,'ftiH"  vol.  i,  ban  anotbnr  iMirtrait,  not  vi^rs  violloxoiMlnd,  ovidniiUy  from  Koiijnt'n  woodcut 
Tlin  |Hirtrait  in  llic  |iarliainniilary  liuildiiiKH  (H|K<al<nr'M  cbanibcrM)  at  Ottawa  Ih  by  llaiiicl,  a  copy  from  Moncoriml. 
Kor  biblioKrapliy  of  Clianiplain  Hcn  an  arlii'lc  by  Mr,  Klal'tnr,  autlior  of  tbn  mntnoir  in  tlio  I'rincnudition,  in  "Nnr. 
mill  Olt.  IliHt.  of  Am."  iv.  i:;()-i;ii. 


(5.)  Traimlation  from  Nicohm  MniiyH'H  "  DnHcription  dcH  CohIch  do  rAiiicriqun  Soptniilrionnln,"'  vol.  i,  c.  vl,  wbiiili 
kIvoh  n  doKcrlplion  of  Ibo  iHlanil  of  Capo  Iti'nloii,  iIh  porlH,  liarboiirH,  rivnrH  and  adjnioiil  iHlnndfl,  tlin  nnliiru 
of  IIh  land,  iln  varinlinHof  wood,  ilH  liHliuricH,  liiintiii);  and  all  Ibai  it  I'luilaiiiH. 

I  rnlurn  '  lo  Mm  iMland  of  Capo  Itintoii  biiforo  proccodiii);  lurMinr.  It  in  Hituatnd  at  a  diHtaiicn  (if  (nn  loaKucB 
from  Oaiin  CanipKuanx  ;  Ih  niylity  bntjncH  in  circniiifcrnncn,  iiicludinu  Mm  iHland  of  Stn.  Marin,'  wbicb  Ih  contiKUoiiH 
lo  it,  ami  HO  Hiluatnd  Mint  it  forniH  two  pMHHa^'iw.  Onnof  llmHo  piiRHn^roH  lintwnnn  tbn  inland  ami  Mm  mainland  Im 
callnil  Mm  nntrani'n  of  tbn  litiln  Hirait  o!  <  'ampHcanx.  of  wbicb  I  liavn  Hpokcn  abovn,'  and  tbn  otimr  Im  anpacn  of  hIx 
Ina^uns  bnlwnnii  it  and  Ibo  iNland  of  ('a|K<  llrnloii,  by  wbicb  oim  can  jjo  from  llm  lilt  In  Ntrait  of  ( 'ampNoaiix  bi  Kort 
Ht.  rinrrn.  Tbn  voyaun  can  bn  iiiadn  only  by  liontH  or  Hmall  vc.hhcIh,  but  cam  mimt  bn  taknii  in  Mm  lOiannol  of  tIm 
liltin  Htrait.  ^rol■nt!dlll^!  aloiin  tIm  HborcH  of  tbn  iHland  of  .Stn.  Marin  wn  lliid  milHidn,  tbrnn  InniiticM  awav,  a  littln 
round  iHland  iianmil  IhIo  VnrliV  and  to  rnacb  Micro  you  iiiUHt  keep  oil  to  m-n.  Tim  coiiHt  Ih  liiKMl  w'Mi  rockn  wliiidi 
Htrnlcb  woll  Into  llm  Hna  lor  a  loatfim,  and  on  wbicli  a  nood  many  vohboIm  bavn  U'en  IohI.  It  Ih  i:  coHHary  to  Inavo 
tliiM  iHland  to  Mm  li^bt  lo  ontnr  tbn  bay  of  ,'<t.  I'inrrn,  wlinrn  wn  can  ancbor  koiiio  lilllo  dlHlaiicn  oil'  n  point  of  Hand. 
HIiipH  cannot  approacb  cloHcr  bi  St.  I'inrrn  tbaii  at  a  dlHtaiico  of  Ibrno  Iciihui-h,  but  Hinall  vcHHnlH  can  como  nnarnr, 
tboiDjb  it  Ih  nncoHHnry  to  know  tbn  wiiuliti);  cbaniud,  bcnidoH  tbn  Mituation  of  many  rockd  wbicb  do  iiotHliow  tbnm- 
HolvoH.  Tlio  fort  In  built  at  tbo  foot  of  a  iiinuiilaiii,  alnioHt  |Htrpnndicn1ar,  and  it  Ih  dilliciilt  to  climb  Muh  coaHl. 
'I'bni'O  wo  Iind  on  llm  lop  a  pond  wbicb  Ih  fed  by  Hiivnriil  H[inii^H.  Tim  bi^b  laud  dnitlinnH  townrdii  Labrador  for 
ninbt  or  nino  biindrnd  pacnH  of  dintanci^  and  ontlmotlicr  Hidnoftbo  oiitratico  (IchcimuIh  lor  alioiit  livo  biindrnd 
paci'H  lo  n  liltki  bay  or  crnnk  wbnrn  a  river  IIowh,  and  many  Hiiiall  liBli,"  likn  a  t,'iidti;noii,  of  nxcnlloiit  llavoiir,  arn 
cHiiKbt  in  wintnr.  On  tbn  top  of  Mm  mountain  timio  Ih  nxcollniilland  ami  a  niimbnrof  linn  trnoa.  It  Ih  born  I  iiiadn 
a  clnariiin,  ivnd  bad  oinbty  acrn«  of  laud  in  cullivation  nvory  ynar  bi-forn  tlin  nccnrrnuco  of  llm  (Irn  wbicb  biirnod 
1110  out. 

'Jim  Htrolcb  of  liiiid  at  tbn  foot  of  tlio  mountain,  wimrc  tbo  fort  Ih  Hiluattu),  in  nioro  Mum  ton  IniiKiins  loinr,  lint 
Miorn  aro  no  t'l'i'H  Ibnrn  oxcopt  Hiirucn,  and  tbo  land  Ih  not  wortb  niiicli  until  wo  como  to  a  littlo  rivnr,  wimro  wo 
llnil  ^'0(hI  land  ami  a  Hiibiion  llHlinry,  IiiwIiIch  Hoiiin  wild  mnndowH.  It  in  not  diilicull  lo  carry  ^{oihIh  lowardH  tbn 
Labrador,  wbicb  Ih  an  nxpannn  of  "i'a  cut  I  inn  tbn  iHlaud  of  <'a|K!  Hrnlon  in  two,  nxcnpt  for  tlin  oixbt  biindrnd  jiacoH 
or  HO  of  land  wbicb  KlrotcboH  f-oin  tbn  I'ort  St.  I'inrrn  to  Ibo  foot  of  tbo  Hcnof  Labrador,  wbicb  forum  a  kind  of  k<)"'< 
witli  ilH  ontranco  on  llm  oaNt  of  tli<:  iHlaiid  and  ilH  li^rmimtlion  in  tlio  dirncMon  of  tbo  fori.  I  bavn  niado  a  rond  in 
tliia  Hpaco "  lo  brinn  my  MliallopH  froi,'  onn  Hiia  to  tlio  oMinr,  and  to  avoid  tbo  circuit  wbl(!b  would  liavo  to  bn  mado 
liy  wabT.  Tim  tiiln  couioh  up  bi  tbc  b,  tbiiii  of  tbo  uu\{,  of  wbicb  tbo  Inn^tli  in  twnlity  InaiiUCH  from  itM  ontranco  to 
williin  ni^lit  bundrnd  paccH  of  Min  fort,  wImro  itonilH.  Wbnii  it  Ih  bill  tido  in  Labrador  it  Ih  low  wnlnron  tbuotlior 
nido  op|MiHito  tbo  Ibrt.  Tbo  opniiili)j  of  tbin  littln  nna  of  Labrador  in  at  tIm  nant,  nxacMy  on  llm  opiKiKito  Hidn.  Tim 
roimon  for  Mm  ddlnrnuco  in  tide  Ih  tbo  fact  tliat  tbo  bay  of  HI.  I'iorro  biiH  ilH  moutb  dirnclly  on  llm  wont,  addod  to 
tim  circuniHtaiicn  tbnt  it  Ih  unvnr  liinb  lidn  in  a  barboiir  lliat  llin  moon  Ih  not  diroctly  Ini'iiip;  tbo  ontranco  of  tbo 
liarbiair,  oltbor  abnvo  or  liolow  tlio  bori/.on.  In  Labrador  tborn  in  a  Kioat  baHiii  or  lakn  of  oi){bt  InaftunH  in  InriKtb 
and  livo  In  wiiltli,  witli  littln  bayn  or  crockK  on  nacli  nido,  wbicb  Htrot-  'i  into  tbc  land.     All  around  Labrndor  tbnro 


'  Honiii/ra,  App.  IX,  for  ii  rul'oroncn  In  Donyn'n"  Wcirk  on  Aiiiorlci," 

-  Tlio  iiriiviouii  clmiilom  of  llm  work  liiicl  lifoii  ■'  woIimI  lo  n  (IdHerliili'iii  of  Aondlo,  ami  nflnr  lila  nopounl  of  Cnpo  llrclon  In  Iho  prsnont, 
nliiiplor  lie  KOCK  oil  In  ri^Tur  to  tin iiitlry  on  Iho  (Inll'  uf  Kt.  IiHWrnnco,  ilitio  doH  C)iiiloiir(<,  do. 

'  lulu  iMikIiuiio.  IIIh  iloKcriplliin  of  tlio  viirinnH  losiilitii'M,  it  nlll  Im  HCftii  In  IIiIm  oliiiplor,  aro  rory  vniiiio.  Illii  knowlodgo  of  Oio  inland 
wim  iiliiolly  oonllnoil  lo  Hi.  I'oli^r'K,  Iho  buliriiilor  ninI  Hi.  Anno. 

'  llo  Inul  JuHt  (loKorilioil  tho  oiiiinl  of  onilorn  Aciidio  friini  Oitniproiiux  In  lioynnd  AnllKontiiho,  which  ho  oiill)  Articoiignotohc 

"  Now  oiillncl  HI    I'olor'n  IkIiiihI, 

"  Probably  miiolt*, 

'  Ht.  I'otor'a  Inlliumii  now  cut  by  ii  hIiIp  oiiniil. 
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are  lieijilita  in  wliicli  wo  find  quantities  of  plaister  in  some  places.  Tlie  land  is  not  very  good,  althongh  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  trees,  chielly  eonsistinj;  of  pines,  spruoe  and  a  few  oaks  and  boeches.  The  fishing  is  not 
good,  for  we  find  chiefly  oysters,  whidi  are  not  of  tlio  best  flavour,  on  account  of  their  freshness  whoa  they  are 
first  drugged  up,  but  tliey  can  be  kopt  eight  or  ten  days  with  their  juice,  and  then  when  they  are  salted  they  lose 
that  sickly  taste  which  arises  from  the  fresh  water  of  the  rivors  at  flie  mouth  of  which  thoy  are  taken. 

Ijeaving  the  port  of  Su  Pierre  by  way  of  Campseaux  to  make  a  tour  of  the  island  in  an  easterly  direction  we 
come  first  to  lie  Verte,  an<l  next  to  the  rooks  known  as  Isles  Michaur,'  some  three  leagues  off,  where  the  codfishery 
is  excellent.  Thence  to  the  English  harbour-  is  a  distauco  often  leagues,  mostly  of  rocky  coast.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  port  there  is  an  island  '  which  must  be  kept  well  on  the  left,  l)ut  once  inside  ships  are  safe,  as  the  anchorage 
is  good.  The  land  is  mostly  liigh  and  rocky,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  is  a  pond  '  where  one  may  catch  a 
great  number  of  eels.  The  codfishery  in  this  locality  is  good.  The  Olonnois  '  formerly  came  hero  to  winter  that 
they  might  be  the  first  on  the  grand  bank  for  the  catch  if  green  cod,  and  the  first  to  roturn  to  France,  as  such  fish 
sells  best  when  it  is  quite  fresh.  Three  leagues  further  east  is  the  port  of  Baleine,  which  is  still  a  goo<l  harbour 
despite  its  difficulty  of  access  on  account  of  the  number  of  rocks.  We  next  reach  the  I'ourillon,"  which  is  behiml 
Cape  Breton.  This  cape  is  only  an  island,' and  the  part  of  tlie  island  which  bears  this  name  lies  towards  the 
southeast,  and  i.s  only  a  collection  of  rocks  behind  which  vessels  sometimes  find  shelter  while  they  catch  the  fish, 
wbich  are  exceedingly  plentiful  here.  All  the  land  of  this  part  of  tlie  country  is  poor,  although  there  are  some  fine 
trees  on  the  bills,  like  beech,  birch,  a  few  pii  es,  and  plenty  of  spruce.  Going  on  further  we  come  to  Spanish 
River,"  in  the  entrance  of  whi<'h  vesi<els  can  lie  quite  securely.  A  mountain  of  excellent  coal  is  found  four  leagues 
up  the  river,  and  the  land  is  for  the  most  part  pretty  good.  One  side  is  covered  with  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash  and 
some  kinds  of  oak,  besides  pine  and  spruce,  from  tho  sources  of  this  river  we  can  cross  over  to  the  Labrador," 
passing  on  the  way  at  least  three  leagues  of  wood.  Leaving  Spanish  river  to  enter  Labriulorwe  find  for  a  distance 
of  three  leagues  many  rocks,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  entrance  of  little  Cibou  or  Labrador,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  coal.  At  this  iwint  commences  a  great  bay  which  comes  close  to  Inganiche;  it  is  eight  or  ten  leagues 
broad  ;  inside  there  are  many  rocks  whore  tlio  cormorants  make  their  nests.  Beyond  these  rocks  on  the  right  is 
Great  Cibou,  which  is  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Anno,  which  isgooil  and  spacious.'"  Its  entrance  is  between 
two  ])oinls  and  has  not  a  hundred  jiaces  of  width.  Vessels  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  can  enter  at  all  tides ;  the 
anchorage  is  good,  and  when  the  cable  parts  the  vessel  finds  itself  only  in  the  mud.  The  harbour  will  hold  a 
thousand  vessels,  the  basin  is  surrounded  liy  mountains,  the  rocks  are  very  high,  ships  can  put  their  bowsprit  on 
the  land  at  tho  right  side  of  tho  entiance;  that  is  to  say,  in  entering  they  can  approach  the  land  so  close  that  tho 
jibhoora  of  the  bowsprit  can  touch  the  roi^ks,  which  are  quite  steep.  Some  small  rivers  and  brooks  fall  into  the 
harbour  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  At  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  mountain  as  white  as  milk 
and  as  hard  as  marble.  In  another  place  there  is  some  land  full  of  pebbles  of  all  colours.  Some  stones  of  con- 
siderable size  have  fallen  on  tho  shores,  and  although  tho  sea  heats  against  them  continuously  they  appear  to 
harden  so  much,  both  in  tho  air  and  water,  that  tools  make  little  or  no  impression  upon  them — a  fact  that  makes 
me  believe  that  they  w  ill  look  as  handsome  as  jirlished  marble,  or  as  tho  wliito  rock  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
if  any  one  should  make  the  ex])eriinent.  Salmon  are  caught  in  the  Harbour ;  mackerel,  which  are  also  plentiful  and 
sometinies  of  great  size,  can  be  taken  with  the  line  at  the  entrance.  There  is  a  point  of  sand  whore  one  can  find  a 
great  many  sLells.  At  the  base  of  tho  mountain  there  are  some  ponds  where  wo  find  numbers  of  bustards,  ducks 
and  other  game,  which  offer  abunilant  sport. 

On  the  way  to  Inganiche  we  pass  eight  leagues  of  coast  remarkable  for  its  high  rocks,  as  st«ep  as  a  wall.  If  a 
vessel  should  he  lost  there  no  one  would  be  saved,  for  Inganiche,  which  is  about  two  leagues  from  the  iioint,  would 
aflbrd  little  security,  since  it  is  litile  belter  than  a  roadstead  lying  lietwoen  islands  "  which  are  somewliat  in  tho 
offing  opposite  a  small  sandy  bay.  V«-;isels  anchor  here  between  tho  islands  and  the  land.  Sometinies  you  see  three 
ships  there,  but  they  are  not  safe.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  locality  whicli  is  first  made  on  this  coast,  because  the  fisli- 
ing  is  good  and  the  fish  take  the  hook  re.'idily.  From  the  Fourillon  or  Cape  Breton  it  is  jierhaps  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  leagues  as  far  as  Inganiche,  and  thence  to  Cape  North  five  or  six  leagues  by  a  very  rocky  coast.  At  Ca])e 
North  there  Is  room  for  a  vessel  to  fish,  and  from  the  cajio  to  Cliadyo'-  the  distance  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
leagues.  All  the  coast  in  this  direction  is  extremely  rocky  and  covered  with  spruce,  mixed  with  a  few  small  beech. 
We  see  on  this  dangerous  coast  a  few  sandy  coves  and  liltio  bays  where  a  shallop  can  hardly  find  shelter.  Chadyo 
is  a  big  bay  about  two  leagues  deep,  at  tho  foot  of  which  is  a  sandy  beach  full  of  pebbles  that  the  sea  has  worn, 
and  liohind  it  is  a  iwnd  of  salt  water.  This  bay  is  surrounded  by  rocks  on  the  two  sides.  Wo  find  plenty  of  cod  in 
this  locality  to  attract  vessels,  although  they  run  uuich  risk  from  want  of  sufliclent  shelter  in  <  ase  of  storms. 

Continuing  the  voyage  along  the  coast,  wlildi  is  rocky  and  steep  for  four  leagues,  wo  came  to  a  little  island 
opjwslte  r.  little  sandy  bay  where  shallops  can  find  shelter.  In  this  hay  there  is  a  mountain  of  black  stone,  whicli 
carjienters  use  to  mark  their  work.  U  Is  hard  and  not  of  the  best  quality.  Wo  then  pass  about  eight  leagues 
of  coast  until  wo  find  lower  land  and  flats  covered  witli  all  sorts  of  wood  like  ash,  beech,  birch,  maple,  pino  and 


'  Now  tho  Brifque  ii^Iands,  utTMIobau.x  Point ;  tho  fiiiiio  name  was  appHcd  to  tlioso  i.iianda  in  Denys'e  time. 

-  liOui^boiirK. 

'  Qoat  Island,  wlicro  tlio  Froncli  liiul  a  baltcry  lo  (li'fcn<l  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  when  Loui.ibouri,'  was  founded. 

*  Reference  is  hero  innile  to  (lie  barncliois  at  tlie  soulhwc-tern  part  of  the  liarbonr,  close  to  the  town  of  Ijouisboitrff. 

''  Tho  men  of  tho  Sables  d'Olonno,  famous  for  its  sailors,  are  probably  n-eant. 

"  Forillon  is  a  name  applied  toa  larRC  rock,  split  olVllic  consi,  as  at  daspc'. 

■  Brown,  in  bis  "  History  of  Capo  Breton  "  (p.  17!1),  Rives  a  description  of  this  point  which  oijilains  what  Denys  here  loll  us  :  "If  a 
Tcssel  is  bound  for  LouisbourR,  steering  westerly  with  Scatari  on  the  starboard,  she  will  run  eloao  past  a  large  rtn'k  covered  with  waviiiR 
Brass,  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above  Ibc  level  of  the  sea,  called  Port  Nova  [Porto  Novo]  Island,  whioh  is  connoclcd  by  a  reef  of  sunken 
rooks,  with  a  low  point  about  a  mile  to  tlio  northward.    .    .    .    This  is  tho  very  cape  from  whioh  the  island  is  iianieil." 

''  Sydney  Harbour. 

"  The  East  Bay  of  the  Liibrodor— a  beautiful  inlet  of  tho  lake. 

'"  His  description  of  St.  Anne  is  neoetsarily  more  acoiiratc  and  full  tlniii  Unit  of  other  ports  and  bays  on  the  oastcrn  coast,  sincn  ho 
had  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

n  He  must  rcferto  IiiRnniche  Island. 

'■- lie  refers  probably  loCheticanip,  but  his  description  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Capo  Breton  is  too  vague— obviously  miido  up  from 
mere  i  imour— to  enable  us  to  identify  tho  localities  with  any  dcRroo  of  exactness. 
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spruce,  but  none  are  of  the  best  quality.  Then  we  enter  a  little  river  where  shallops  go  and  catch  salmon.  Here 
we  see  a  coal  mine,  anil  I  am  told  plamter  '  is  also  abundant,  but  I  have  not  found  it.  The  wood  in  this  river  is 
good  and  the  land  is  not  mountainous.  From  the  mouth  of  this  small  river  to  the  entrance  of  the  little  pa8sai;e  of 
Campseaux,  on  the  north  side,  there  is  only  a  distance  of  three  leagues,  and  tlience  to  the  other  entrance  on  the 
south  side,  about  ten  leai^ups,  where  1  commenced  the  voyaco,  and  now  end  it  after  hnvini;  made  the  circuit  of  the 
island.  The  total  distance  around  is  j^onorally  ^;iven  at  eii^bty  leagues;  both  the  coast  and  the  interior  are  remark- 
able fur  their  rocky  and  mountainouK  cbaractur,  but  the  tine  bays  and  harbours  which  vessels  can  frequent  with 
safety  give  the  island  great  value  for  carrying  on  the  tislierios.  Mackerel  and  herring  are  abundant  around  the 
coast,  and  iiehermen  can  tind  plenty  of  bait  for  catching  codfish,  which  are  very  plentiful-  Cape  Breton  has  also 
l)cen  famous  for  moose,  which  were  found  in  great  (piantities,  but  at  present  tlioro  are  none,'^  as  the  savages  have 
destroyed  them  all,  and  have  mostly  abandoned  the  island  since  it  does  not  give  them  sufllcient  game  to  live  in. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  still  in  the  island  various  kinds  of  game  in  abundance,  but  there  are  not  the 
kinds  tlie  Indians  prefer.  Besides  it  costs  them  too  much  for  powder  and  lead,  for  with  the  one  shot  with  whicli 
they  can  bring  down  a  largo  animal  like  a  moose  they  will  only  kill  a  bustard  or  two,  sometimes  three,  ami  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  gross  appetite  of  themselves  and  families. 


IX.  French  SoimcBs  of  Information'  ok  Capb  Hrkton  anu  Louisnouno. 

We  find  an  interesting  description  of  the  fisheries,  resources  and  natural  features  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  work 
published  by  Nicholas  Donys,  who  was  made  governor  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  king  "  throughout  the 
country,  territory,  coaats  and  borders  of  the  groat  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  from  Cape  Canceau  up  to  Cape  Rosier^, 
Newfoundland,  Capo  Breton,  St.  .John  and  ether  adjacent  islands,  in  order  to  re-establish  our  dominion."  After 
his  failure  to  sustain  his  rights  in  this  wide  teri  itory,  he  devoted  the  claso  of  his  life  to  describe  the  country  where 
he  had  lived  for  about  forty  years.  This  book  bears  the  elaborate  title, ''  Description  G6ographique  et  Historique 
des  Costes  do  rAn)(!ri(|ue  Septentrionale,  avec  I'llistoiro  Naturelle  du  Puis.  I'ar  Monsieur  Denys,  Gouverneur, 
Lieutenant-tieneral  |)our  le  Roy,  et  proprietaire  do  toutes  les  Terrea  et  Isles  qui  sont  depuis  le  Cap  du  Campseaux 
jusquo  au  Cap  des  Hosiers.  Tome  I.  X  Paris,  chez  Louis  Cillaine,  an  second  pillier  de  la  Grand'  Salle  du  Palais, 
il  la  Palme  et  au  grand  Cesar.  1072.  lOmo.,  pp.  267."  The  second  volume  is  entitled:  "Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Peuples,  des  Animaux,  des  Arbres  et  Plantos  de  I'Amcrique  Septentrionale,  et  de  ses  divers  Climates.  Avec  uno 
description  exacte  do  la  Pescho  de^  Molues,  taut  sur  le  Grand  Banc  (ju'a  la  Coste,  et  do  toutdc  co  qui  s'y  pratique 
do  plus  particulier,  etc.  Par  Monsieur  Donys,  Gouverneur,  Lieuteniint-Gcncral  poi'r  lo  Roy,  &  Proprietaire  do 
Toutes  les  Torres  ct  Isles  qui  S(mt  depuis  lo  Cap  de  Canijiseaux  jusqnes  au  Cap  des  Roziers.  Tome  second.  A 
Paris,  chez  Louis  Billaine,  au  second  pillier  de  la  Grand'  Salle  du  Palais,  i  la  Palme  et  au  Grand  Cijsar.  1072. 
lOmo.,  pp.  480.'" 

This  work  is  exceedingly  rare  and  costly  oven  in  an  imperfect  form.  A  copy  with  the  original  map  and  two 
plates,  which  apjjcar  always  in  the  second  volume,  and  which  Harrisse  (Nos.  130, 137)  could  not  find  in  any  of  the 
co|)ies  he  examined,  is  put  at  900  francs  in  Dufossc'ij  Catalogue  (Paris)  No.  51,038.  Another,  with  admirable /uc- 
siiiiiku  of  the  original  map  and  figures  (in  the  jKJssessiou  of  the  present  writer),  cost  MOO  francs.  Another  (No. 
51,03!)),  with  inferior /(ic-vimiVts  and  two  leaves  in  manuscript,  is  given  at  150  francs.  The  same  dealer  offers  fac- 
simiVcs  on  old  paper  of  the  map  and  the  illustrations  simply— the  latter  relating  to  the  codfishories— at  25  francs. 
The  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Canadian  parliament  is  without  the  map-  Harvard  library  has  two  copies— one 
with  the  imprint  "Chez  Louis  Barbin,"  but  without  the  original  map;  and  also  has  a  Dutch  version  of  1C8S.  It 
seems  Denys  ceded  his  rights  to  both  Billaine  and  Barbin  (see  "  Extrait  du  Privilege  du  Roy"  at  end  of  first 
volume).  Copies  are  also  found  in  the  library  of  Congress  and  in  the  Cartor-Brown  collection  (see  "  Nar.  I'i  Crif. 
Hist,  of  Am.,"  iv.  163;  "Carter-Brown  Cat.,"  ii.  1,070;  "Sabin,"  v.  No.  19,015).  Brown,  in  his  "History  of  Cape 
Breton,"  gives  a  sketch  of  Cape  Breton  and  of  tbtj  eastern  coast  of  Acadie  (p.  103),  taken  from  Denys's  map.  Brown 
says  that  it  gives  no  place  to  Sydney  harbour,  though  Denys  describes  it  in  the  text,  but  it  is  obvious  that  Sydney 
is  named  in  the  map  "  La  It.  Denys,'  which,  in  those  later  ti  les,  is  a  river  in  the  northwestern  section  running 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake.  The  map  on  the  >\  hole  is  accurate  wherever  Denys  had  si>ecial  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  While  his  merit  as  a  historian  is  doubtful,  liis  description  of  the  places  be  visited  has 
some  value.  Charlevoix  says  that  "  he  tells  nothing  but  what  he  saw  himself."  See  "  Charlevoix,"  ii.  195  el  gcq., 
for  an  account  of  Denys,  "  whoso  departure  froiu  Cajw  Breton  was  a  great  misfortune  for  this  part  of  Now  France, 
which  never  had  a  more  cai)able  or  energetic  head."  P.  S.  Hamilton  has  in  the  Toronto  '  Week'  (Dec.  18,  1891)  a 
sketch  of  Denys's  life,  but  ho  gives  no  new  facts  relative  to  his  career,  and  incorrectly  calls  him  St.  Denys. 


'  Donys  had  a  right  to  levy  a  tiix  on  all  coal  and  pliiixter  found  within  tbo  limits  of  his  grant-  He  may  speak  here  of  tho  place  culled. 
Planter  Cove.  The  little  river  must  be  thi'  Margndrito,  always  famous  lor  salmon,  but  it  is  not  a  small  stream,  lie  was,  however,  ignorant 
of  this  section  ol'  the  island  and  speaks  only  by  report.    His  dislancos,  it  is  evident,  are  generally  mere  estimates. 

-  lie  refers  to  those  parts  of  the  island  with  which  ho  was  personally  acquainted,  tt  is  only  within  half  a  conturj'  or  so  that  the  moose 
has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  where,  for  u  century  and  a  half  after  Denys's  time,  it  wiui  found  in  great 
numberii.  Ilaliburton  L"  Hist,  of  N,  &.,"  ii.  243]  speaks  of  it  as  still  Inhabiting  tho  recesses  of  the  forest, "  though  in  diminished  numbers," 
in  K'S). 
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"  Lettres  et  M^moires  pour  servir  &  Thistoire  <lu  Cape  Broton  "  (A  la  Hsye,  1 760),  is  the  only  early  work,  after  that 
of  Denys,  that  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  bays,  harbours,  resoiirues,  commerce,  government  and  general 
condition  of  the  island  as  it  appeared  to  the  author  from  1751  to  1753,  wlion  Count  de  Raymond  was  governor-  It 
also  includes  a  description  of  the  Island  of  St.  John  (I'rince  Edward  Island)  and  of  the  habits  of  tho  Indians.  A 
jarge  portion  of  tlie  worlc,  wliich  is  in  tho  form  of  a  series  of  letters,  contains  rellections  on  the  cuuse  and  origin  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  a  statement  of  tlie  French  grievances  against  the  English,  a  relation  of  the  taking  of  the 
Alcide  and  the  Lys  and  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Beansi^jour,  and  an  account  of  the  siege  of  1758.  It  concludes 
with  "  a  conversation  between  an  Englisliman  of  merit  and  tlie  author  on  the  importance  of  Cape  Breton  to  both 
powers."  A  translation  of  the  work,  now  before  me,  was  published  in  London,  1700,  for  J.  Nourse,  in  the  Strand, 
under  the  title,"  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Natural,  Civil  and  Commercial  History  of  the  Islands  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Saint  John,  from  the  first  settlement  there  to  the  taking  nf  Louisbourg  by  the  English  in  1758.  By  an  Impartial 
Frenchman.  Quis  nescit  primam  esse  historiic  legem  ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat?  Delude  ne  quid  veri  non 
andeat  Translated  from  the  Author's  original  manuscript."  He  has  an  "  epistle  dedicatory  "  (^pitre  dedicatoire) 
"  offered  to  the  four  illustrious  personages  who  shared  the  lionour  of  this  glorious  and  important  conquest."  These 
are  "the  able  minister  who  formed  tho  plan,"  William  Pitt;  '*  the  respectable  director  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations,"  Lord  Halifax  (see  Bancroft's  "  United  States,"  ii.  471 ) ;  "  ihe  admiral  and  general  who  displayed  such 
conduct  and  bravery  in  the  execution,"  Boscawen  and  Amherst.  The  author  was  Thomas  Pichon,  alias  Thomas 
Siguis  Tyrrell— hip  mother's  name — a  native  of  old  France,  who  was  brought  up  at  Marseilles,  and  studied  medi- 
cine in  his  early  youth.  From  an  interesting  nolo  by  Dr.  Akins  in  his  "  Selections  from  tho  Public  Documents  of 
Nova  Scotia"  (p.  22<J),  we  learn  that  Pichon  "po!<ses8ed  considerable  classical  attainments,  and  having  been 
employed  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman,  obtained  through  his  interest  an  appointment  of  inspector  of  hos- 
pitals in  Bohemia  in  1743.  Whilo  in  that  country  he  became  acquainted  with  Count  Raymond.  When  the 
count  was  made  governor  at  Louisbourg,  in  the  He  Royale  (now  Cape  Breton),  Pichon  went  with  him  as  his  secre- 
tary, and  held  that  situation  from  1751  to  1753.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Fort  Beaus^jour  (Chignecto)  as  a 
commissary  of  stores.  Having  become  known  to  Captain  Scott,  the  commandant  of  the  English  fort  on  the 
isthmus,  he  entered  into  a  secret  corresponaenoe  with  Scott,  Hussey,  etc.,  the  British  oflicers  in  charge  of  tho 
Enijlish  forts,  and  furnished  them  with  all  possible  information  as  to  the  movements  of  Le  Loutre,  the  state  of  tho 
garrison  of  Beausiyour,  etc.,  until  the  capture  of  the  fort.s  in  1755.  Pichon  was  made  (ostensibly)  a  prisoner  with 
the  rest  of  the  garrison.  He  was  brou(;ht  first  to  Pisicpiid  (Windsor),  and  then  to  Halifax.  There  he  was  appar- 
ently a  prisoner  on  parole,  and  under  the  surveillance  of  Mr.  Archibald  Hinsholwood,  one  of  tho  oincera  of  govern- 
ment. Pichon,  while  in  Halifax,  made  intimacy  with  Froncli  prisoners  of  rank  detained  there,  and  reported  their 
plans  and  conversations  to  the  Halifax  government.  He  received  money  and  articles  of  dress,  etc.,  which  ho 
requested  from  the  English  commandants  in  exchange  for  his  information.  In  1758  he  wont  to  London,  where 
he  resi  led  until  his  death  in  1781.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Cape  Breton  and  St  John  Island  (P.  E.  Island),  containing 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  Indians  and  other  valuable  information.  Tliis  work  was  published  anonymously  in 
English  and  in  French,  in  London,  1760,  and  in  Paris  in  17G1.  He  claimed  the  name  of  Tyrrell,  as  that  of  his 
mother's  family."  MS.  vol.  entitled  "Tyrrell  Pai)ers,"  N.  S.  Archives;  Murdoch's  "  History  of  Nova  Scotia,"  vol. 
ii,  pp.  201,  272,  etc. 

The  "Biographie  Universelle"  givas  us  more  information  ro3i)ecting  M.  Pichon,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
foregoing  account.  He  married  Madumo  lo  Prince  de  Beaumont  in  175(>,  but  did  not  live  happily  with  her.  He 
died  In  London,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  though  the  only  work  of  his  which  apitears  to  have  lieen 
printed,  was  the  one  on  Capo  Breton.  It  appears  that  he  was  "of  a  suspicious  character,  which  rendered  him 
fanciful  and  capricious."    He  left  a  fine  library  to  his  native  town  of  Vire. 

"  Histoire  et  Description  g6n6rale  de  la  Nouvolle  Franco  avec  le  Journal  Historique  d'un  voyage  fait  par  ordre 
du  Roi  dans  I'Am^rique  Septentrionale.  Par  le  P.  de  Charlevoix,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J<!SUp."  The  edition  used 
in  tho  text  of  this  work  was  published  in  six  volumes  at  Paris  in  1744.  Tho  4th  volume  contains  Bellin's  map  and 
plans  of  f'Ouisbouig  and  Port  Dauphin,  (St.  Anne)  and  his  map  of  Capa  Breton,  besides  an  excellent,  though  brief 
description  of  the  island  (pp.I24-142).  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  famous  old  Pore's  account  of  Cape  Broton 
is  characterised  by  his  usual  clearness  of  style  and  accuracy  of  statement. 

"  Collection  de  Manuscripts  contenant  lettres,  memoires,  et  autres  documents  historiques  relatifs  &  la  Nouvelle 
France  recueillis  aux  Archives  de  la  Province  de  Quebec  ou  copiiis  a  I'^tranger"  (1883-1885,  Quebec,  4  vols.).  In 
this  valuable  collection  of  documents,  arranged  and  published  under  the  autiiority  of  the  legislature  of  Quebec, 
there  are  a  number  of  commissions,  memorandums  and  letters  relating  to  Cape  Breton-  The  most  important  are 
the  following:— 

1.  (^mmission  of  Nicholas  Denys,  governor  of  Acadia,  as  far  as  Virginia,    i.  141-144. 

2.  Several  letters  respecting  the  evacuation  of  Plaisance,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony  in  "  Ho 
Royale,"  commonly  called  Cape  Breton,   ii.  560, 560,  605, 660. 
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3.  Capitulation  of  Caniieau  in  1744,  iii.  201,  20L>. 

4.  Papers  relating  to  the siego of  1745,  including:— CorresponJenuo  between  Diichambon  and  Pepperrell,  and 
Warren  during  the  siege ;  articles  of  capitulation;  report  of  tlie  Council  of  War,  with  respect  to  the  surrender  of 
the  town ;  letter  of  M.  Duchambon  to  the  French  minister,  under  date  of  2nd  September,  1745,  giving  his  oHicial 
account  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Ix)uiHboiirg,  in  accordance  with  instructions  sent  him.    iii.  220-257. 

5.  Royal  ordinance  of  the  flrst  of  November,  1745,  providing  for  the  trial  of  the  French  soldiers  who  took  part 
in  the  revolt  at  Louisbourg,  in  the  month  of  Ducumber,  1744.  .\t  the  foot  of  the  ordinance  there  is  the  mem :  "  By  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Karrer,  commanding  the  Swixa  regiment,  under  date  of  December  11 ;  a  sergeant  had  his  head  cut 
oif,  a  corporal  and  a  toldier  were  hanged,  ind  others  condemned  to  various  punishmente."    iii.  262. 

6.  A  short  accou  it  of  what  passed  at  Cape  Breton,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  until  the  taking  of 
Louisbourg  by  the  Englisli,  in  1758.    iii.  46.")-18().    [A  misprint  is  here  corrected  of  1748  for  1758]. 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  memoir  commences  by  stating  that  he  had  served  at  He  Royale  from  1750  until 
1758  and  then  proceeds  to  relate  "  the  most  memorable  events  that  happened  there  during  the  war  with  the  same 
truth  and  impartiitlity  "  that  ho  had  observed  with  regard  to  his  other  campaigns.  He  is  certainly  very  frank  in 
his  statements,  and  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  mismanagement  and  peculation  that  long  prevailed  at  Louis- 
bourg. He  is  the  flrst  writer  who  speaks  favourably  of  the  soil  of  the  island,  and  its  adaptability  "  for  yielding 
rich  harvests  of  all  kinds  of  grain  if  cultivated."  But,  ho  tells  us,  that  "  it  would  not  have  been  for  the  interest  of 
the  intendant  that  the  island  should  produce  the  necessary  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  means  of  their 
heai)ing  up  richts  proceeds  from  the  immense  number  of  slii[)s  sent  yearly  from  France  loaded  with  flour  and  salt 
provisions  which  they  embezzle  (from  France)  for  their  profit,  and  often  pass  them  twice  in  Consumation."  "This 
employment,"  lie  adds, "  is  the  utter  ruin  of  the  French  colonies  and  the  hindrance  of  their  flourishing  population, 
OS  in  the  British  establishments,  by  tlieir  Tyranny  and  Rubberies."  Speaking  of  M.  Franquet "  Engineer  brigadier 
general,"  he  says  that  he  "  was  sent  to  Louisbourg  in  1750  as  directeur-general  of  the  fortifications.  He  passed 
"  several  years  there,  raising  plans,  forming  prdiicts,  concluding  nothing  and  consequently  nothing  executing." 
He  lived  "  in  good  friendship  and  harmony  witii  i'r6vost  the  intendant,  enjoying  a  very  great  salary  and  undoubt- 
edly sharing  together  tlie  spoils."  Ho  gives  many  details  of  the  siege  of  1758,  and  shows  the  superficial  character 
of  the  work  performed  ou  the  fortifications  by  Provost  and  Franquet  "  who  had  drawn  M.  Drucour,  governor  of  He 
Royale,  in  their  cabal,  a  brave  but  very  weak  and  ignorant  man  in  tlie  art  of  war."  He  does  full  justice  to  the 
bravery  of  Vauquelain,  commander  of  the  Arethuse,  and  luis  only  words  of  contempt  for  the  offlcers  of  the  fleet. 
Franquet's  head,  he  informs  us,  "  turned  upon  his  arrival  in  France  and  he  died  a  few  weeks  after  of  chagrin. 
The  intendant  Provost,  "  one  of  the  greatest  rascals  that  ever  escaped  the  gibbet,"  was  confined  in  the  Bastile  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris, but  his  influence  and  money  soon  litorated  him,  and  he  was  afterwards  employed  as  Intendant 
at  L'Orient.  Tlie  same  writer  is  also  authority  for  the  statement,  "  that  unfortunate  hero  Vauclin  [Vauquelain] 
who  having  commanded  a  frigate  during  two  years  at  the  island  of  Bourbon  and  France,  with  the  usual  distin- 
guished and  remarkable  good  conduct,  on  hifi  return  to  France  by  the  unjust  ill  treatment  which  he  received  from 
M.  Boynes  in  1773  [1700?],  the  then  Minister  of  Marine,  he  shot  himself  through  the  bead."  The  same  oflicer 
was  in  command  of  the  French  frigates  that  assisted  L<;vi8  in  his  eflbrts  to  regain  Quebec  in  1760,  and  distin- 
guished himself  on  that  occasion.  The  Monituur  de  ia  Flotte  in  1857  states  that  he  was  treated  shamefully  on  his 
return  to  France,  and  that  despite  his  ellbrts  to  obtain  justice  lie  died  in  prison  in  1763  without  being  brought  to 
trial,  tjome  authors  even  say  that  he  was  assassinated  in  pri^ron,  but  the  Moulteur  does  not  consider  the  fact 
proved,  (See  tiarneau,  "  Uistoire  du  Canada,"  ii.  3G9,  n.)  As  I  shall  presently  show  from  the  latest  authority,  these 
statements  are  not  correct  as  to  the  place  of  his  death. 

The  auihor  of  the  memoir  just  cited  is  believed  to  be  the  Chevalier  Johnstone)  a  Scoioli  Jacobite,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  it  some  years  after  his  return  to  France  from  Canada.  The  original  document  is  deposited 
in  the  French  war  archives  in  Paris,  and  a  copy  was  first  made  in  1855  and  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  at  Quebec.  Johnstone  whose  life  was  full  of  remarkable  interest  served  in  America  from  1748 
until  175'J-00,  when  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Chevalier  de  Levis.  His  memoir,  incorrectly  written,  but  obviously 
truthful  in  the  main  details  was  published  some  years  ago  with  other  valuable  documents  by  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  (See  an  interesting  note  with  respect  to  the  memoir  written  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Lemoine, 
"  Quebec  Lit.  and  Hist.  Society's  Doc."  2nd  Ser.  1866-7.)  The  same  Society  also  published  two  other  documents 
attributed  to  Johnstone :  One  "  a  dialogue  in  Hades,  a  parallel  of  military  errors  of  which  the  French  and  English 
armies  were  guilty,  during  the  campaign  of  1759  in  Canada  "  The  other  relates  to  "  the  Campaign  of  1760  in 
Canada :  a  Sequel."  In  the  course  of  this  last  paper  Johnstone  gives  an  account  of  Vauquelain's  brave  defence  of 
his  frigate  I'Atalante  in  1 760  against  the  English  "  who  treated  him  with  the  regard  which  bravery  can  claim 
at  the  hands  of  a  generous  enemy.  It  is  added  that  tlie  English  Admiral  had  so  great  a  consideration  for 
bim  that  he  sent  him  to  France  in  an  English  vessel.    "  This  noble  and  generous  behaviour  "  says  the  writer,  "  did 
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honour  to  their  nation,  by  rendering  justice  to,  and  discerning  the  merit  of  an  enemy,  far  l)eyond  wliat  Vamjuelain 
met  witli  from  Berryer  tlio  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy,  on  liis  arrival  in  France  "  Tliis  memoir  aeems  inconsibtent 
witli  tlie  one  above  referring  to  Louisbourg,  in  wliicli  M.  Vauriuel'\in  is  said  to  have  been  ill-treated  by  M.  Boynes 
(or  de  Borguee  as  it  is  given  in  '  Quebec  Society's  Trans.'),  minister  of  marine  in  1773.  Both  names  and  dates  are 
different,  ('n  leferonce,  however, to  the  memoirs,  as  copied  in  tlio  "Quebec  Documents  (iv.  245-205)  a  note  is 
appended,  wliich  does  not  appear  in  tlie  version  as  it  is  printed  by  the  Quebec  Historical  Society.  Tliis  note  is 
obviously  appended  by  tlie  autlior  of  tlie  memoir,  who  speaks  of  Berryer  as  "  an  insolent  scoundrel."  It  would 
seem  then  that  tlie  Boynes  of  the  lirst  memoir  is  a  misprint  of  the  copyist  for  Berryer.  The  Quebec  Society  and 
the  t^uobec  Government  have  obviously  published  their  versions  from  the  same  copy  deposited  in  the  Legislative 
Library  of  Quebec.  Berryer  was,  in  fact,  minister  of  marine  from  1758  to  Oct.  1701,  when  Vauquelain  was  in 
France.    (See  Extraits  des  Archives  du  Ministro  de  la  Marine  et  dos  Colonies,  "  Quebec  Doc."  1890,  p.  8). 

M.  Fauchor  de  Saint  Maurice,  in  a  paper  read  in  1885  before  the  Koy.  Soc.  of  Can-  (Trans,  iii.  sec.  1)  on  "  Un 
des  Oubli^s  de  Notre  Histoire"  gives  an  account  of  Vautjuelain's  career,  derived  from  authentic  sources.  It 
appears  that  Berryer  treatei  him  with  neglect  when  ho  returned  to  France  in  17()0  because  he  was  not  a  noble, 
but  subsequently  M.  de  I'raslin,  while  minister  of  marine,  gave  '  im  an  important  mission  to  Imlia,  and  it  was  on 
his  return  that  he  v/as  thrown  into  prison  when  a  ne*  minister  whose  namu  is  not  given  was  in  oflice.  Ho 
was  only  detained  for  four  montlis;  ami  immediately  on  h;.-'  release,  while  ou  his  way  to  Versailles  to  give  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  India,  he  was  shot  by  some  uiikno'vn  [lerson.  Ho  was  then  only  37  years  of  ago.  His 
name  is  siielt  in  various  ways  bi}th  in  French  and  Fnglish  works  and  documents,  but  the  writer  just  named  states 
that  the  correct  spelling  is  Vaunuolain.    Tarkman,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  gives  it  as  Vauquolin. 

James Hannuy  in  'Stewart's  Quarterly  '  for  July  ISCiS,  (St.  John,  N.  B.)  reproduces  the  Chevalier's  account  of 
the  siege,  of  the  authorship  of  which  ho  ajiixjared  to  be  ignorant,  though  it  had  been  in  the  same  year  printed  by 
the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 

The  Quebec  collection  also  contain.^  the  following  documents,  villi  resiiect  lo  the  second  siege  of  Louisbourg : — 

7.  Memoir  of  M,  Chevalier  de  Drucour  on  Louisbourg  from  1 754  to  1758  ;  iv.  145-140.  This  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  work  done  on  the  fortifications  and  out|)osts  from  1754,  and  of  the  principal  details  of  the  siege  of  175S.  The 
complete  narrative  and  journal  of  the  siege  by  M.  Drucour  mentioned  liy  Parkman  and  oilier  authors,  and  iu  the 
"Can.  Archives"  (IS.".?, cccxci)  as  "  exceedingly  interesting,"  is  not  given  in  the  Quebec  collection. 

8.  Letters  from  M.  de  St.  Julien,  who  commanded  the  French  trooiw  at  Kennington  Cove  (CorniorandiOre  iu  the 
French  plans)  on  the  occasion  of  the  Knglish  lanuing  in  175S  ;  iv.  )59-l(il,  174-170,  lil31!)5. 

!l.  Letter  of  M.  do  la  Hou'rere,  king's  lieutenant  to  the  uiinL-iter,  22nd  Juno,  1758,  referring  briefly  to  the  state 
of  affairs  at  that  date.    Another  from  the  same,  Olh  August,  giving  further  details  of  the  siege;  iv.  102, 103,  170180. 

10.  Numlier  and  condition  of  the  oflicers  and  men  of  the  Frouch  navy  at  1/Ouisbourg,  30th  July,  1758  ;  iv.  190. 
These  jwrsons  oolongoil  to  the  vessels  capture,',  or  destroyed  during  the  siege. 

11.  Letter  of  M.  Chevalier  Desgouttos,  brother  of  the  ollicer  (•oiiinianding  the  French  fleet  inl75H;  iv.  215- 
222.  This  letter  was  written  on  board  the  transport  which  carried  the  sick  and  woumled  French  oflicers  and  a 
number  of  other  jxirsons  to  Franco  under  instructions  from  Admiral  Boscawen.  It  lofers  to  tho  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ixiuisbourg,  and  of  the  oflicers  and  sailors  of  the  fleet. 

The  annual  reports  on  Canadian  historical  archives  show  what  a  Uium  number  of  valuable  documents  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Cniw  Breton,  and  chiefly  of  Louisbourg,  necessarily  r.^main  unknown  in  tho  I'aris  arcliivis.  M. 
Marmet'.e,  F.U.S.C,  in  the  volume  for  1887,  gives  an  analysis  of  "  La  Corresiwi.dence  G6n<irale,"  which  relates  to 
Isle  lloyale  and  He  St.  .lean,  ai.d  consi.sts  of  forty-seven  volumes  in  the  Archives  ( 'oloiiiales  do  la  Marino  at  Purls. 
This  analysis  takes  up  110  pages  of  the  volume,  and  extondK  from  1712  to  17j8  inclusive.  If  Mr.  Murmottc's  sug- 
gestiouH  are  carried  out,  and  tho  Canadian  Uov(!rnmont  grants  a  sum  of  money  siillieient  to  copy  all  or  tlie  most 
valuable  documents,  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  material  aud  social  condition  of  the  residents  of  Louisbourg, 
and  the  principal  settlements  like  Port  Toulouse  and  Port  Dauphin.  We  shall  have  to  quote  the  Canadian 
archivist's  words  :  "The  details  of  the  daily  life  of  tho  stirring  population— officials,  oflicers,  soldiers,  fishermen 
and  seamen— placed  ns  sentinels  at  the  entrance  to  the  great  river,  bolwoon  Canada  and  their  distant  molhoilaiid 
of  France,  a  mother  but  too  forgetful  of  her  children  beyond  the  seas,"  A  few  of  these  clocuiiionts  have  boon 
already  printiul  in  tiio  collection  >f  documents  recently  published  by  the  (.Jiicboc  Uovernmenti  but  the  groat  bulk  is 
unknown  to  tho  historical  student,    Tho  following  list  will  illustrate  the  value  of  those  archives  :— 

1.  Memorandum  and  plan  imlispensablo  in  order  to  begin  the  forlilicationsof  Louisbourg,  171 1. 

2.  Memorandum  about  He  KoyaV.,  with  a  sketch  of  the  [leoplo  and  the  establishments  erected  there,  1714. 

3.  Order  on  a  memorandum  by  M.  de  Costebello  (governor),  resiiecting  disorders  caused  by  the  oxcessive  num- 
ber of  taverns,  1710. 

4.  Order  respecting  the  administration  of  Justice  in  He  Koyale,  1717. 
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5.  Order  respecting  tlie  trade  and  (iulieries  of  Ilo  Royale,  of  CaDgeaux  in  Acodie  and  of  Newfoundland. 

0.  Memorandum  respecting  the  poor  success  of  tlie  efforts  to  induce  the  Avadians  to  emigrate  to  He  Royale,  171 7. 

7.  Unsigned  memorandum  roapeoling  tlie  benefit  which  would  be  deriveil  from  attracting  the  Uoman  Catholic 
Irish  now  living  with  the  English  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilo  Royale,  towards  the  settlement  of  this  portion,  1717. 

8.  List  of  tlie  inhabitants  engaged  in  fishirig  olf  He  Royale,  with  the  number  of  their  boats,  1718. 

'J.  M.  de  St  Ovide  (governor),  respecting  the  fortifications  and  the  engineers,  and  the  relations  sustained  with, 
the  English  in  Acadie,  1724. 

10.  Fishing  and  trade  returns  of  the  island  in  1720. 

11.  The  Company  of  La  Boularderio  for  the  ofMning  up  of  Labrador  (Bras  d'Or)  and  Verderonne  Island 
(Boularderie),  1732. 

12.  Police  regulations  respecting  fishing  and  trading  vessels  at  Louisbourg,  1732. 

13.  Ordinance  respecting  fishermen,  1733. 

14.  Statement  of  the  lands  granted  in  Louisbourg  and  He  Royale.  The  harbour  works.  The  fortifications  and 
roads  of  He  Royale.    The  public  funds. 

15.  M.  de  St.  Ovide  to  the  minister  informing  him  tiiat  the  ligbthouso  light  was  kindled  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
1734,  and  was  i)erfectly  visible  for  six  leagues  out  to  tea,  1734. 

10.  Statement  of  the  merchant  vessels  which  have  como  to  trade  at  Louisbourg  from  Canada,  Martiniciue,  and 
those  that  have  been  fitted  out  in  the  island  as  well  for  the  unbroken  voyage  to  Quebec  as  for  the  trade  trom  port 
to  port,  in  1734. 

17.  Fishery  and  trade  returns  for  1730. 

18.  M.  Verrier  (engineer),  on  the  condition  of  the  work  on  the  fortifications  of  He  Uoyalo,  giving  a  description 
of  Louisbourg  at  this  [leriod,  1730- 

19.  Critical  condition  of  Ilo  Uoyale  on  account  of  the  famine  which  reigns  throughout  the  colony,  1737. 

20.  M.  de  la  Boularderie  and  his  establisliment  at  Inganichu  (Inganish),  1740. 

21.  Relations  with  the  Indians  of  He  Royale  and  vicinity,  1740. 

22.  Proiliict  of  the  fisheries  in  1730.  Trade  carried  on  by  the  English  at  He  Royale  and  He  St.  Joan.  Naval 
works. 

23.  Tiie  news  from  Boston  that  the  jKioplo  are  planning  to  reduce  Louisbourg  by  famine,  induce  Duchambou 
and  Bigot  to  ask  the  minister  for  an  increase  of  the  garrison.  Huchambon  was  the  king's  lieutenant,  in  command 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  governor,  Duciuesnel.     November  23rd,  1744. 

24.  Memorandum  us  to  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  complete  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourg.  Feb. 
8lh,  1745. 

25.  ImiK)rtance  of  Caiie  Breton  to  the  English,  as  shown  by  the  proiluct  of  the  French  fisheries,  1748. 

20.  M.  lies  llerbiers  (governor),  on  the  military  buildings  erected  by  the  English  at  Louisbourg.  French 
families  which  have  remained  at  that  place,  1740. 

27.  Letter  res|)ectiiig  trade  and  liBhories,  1750. 

2S.  M.  I'rcvost  (intondant)  to  minister,  Hhowing  that  tlio  total  nuuiber  of  refugee  Acadians  on  Ilo  Royale  and 
Ilo  St.  .lean  in  one  year  (1750)  amounts  to  2,200  souls,  1751. 

20.  M.  do  Raymond  (governor)  and  M.  Provost  (intondant),  respecting  the  sad  plight  of  He  Royale  and  Ho  St. 
.lean,  owing  to  food  having  become  scarce,  1752. 

30.  Memorandum  on  He  Royale  by  M.  de  Raymond  and  his  voyage  to  Canada,  June  12, 1752. 

31.  General  enumeration  of  residences,  barracks,  guardhouses,  lewder  magazines  and  provision  stores  in 
Louisbourg,  1753.     [Seo  App,  XVI  to  this  work.] 

32.  M.  Franiiuet  (engineer),  on  the  fortifications  and  the  defence  of  Louisbourg;  nine  letters,  from  May  15  to 
Nov.  10, 1757. 

33.  M.  Marcluuilt  do  la  Iloulicre,  coinmandor  of  the  troops,  gives  details  resiiecting  the  surrender  of  Louis- 
bourg, July  28, 1758. 

34.  Details  rcsiwcting  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  by  M.  Ardibiis.  • 

35.  Reflections  ujion  Louisbourg,  Plaisanco  and  the  codtlshery,  Sept.  Ul,  1768. 

3tl.  Unsigned  Icffor  to  uiinister  blaming  the  sailors,  and  e8|iecially  M.  I)i>sg(inttes  (admiral),  for  tlioir  conduct 
during  the  siogo  of  Louisbourg,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  bostowing  i)raises  on  the  land  forces.  Sept.  U),  1758. 
Written  at  Hocliol'ort. 

37.  Some  thirty  letters,  olllcial  for  the  most  part,  rosiKH'ting  tlio  siege  of  1758,  Some,  like  Drucour's  journol, 
have  already  been  cited  by  Murdoch,  Parkinan  and  Brown. 

M.  Mannclto  says  in  liis  preface  that  there  still  remain  to  be  examined  and  summari/ed  in  the  Colonial 
Archives  of  the  Marino  at  Paris  110  registers,  nearly  every  one  containing  at  least  one  cahier  on  Canada,  Acadie, 
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lie  Royale ;  6  volumes  of  civil  status  of  He  Koyale  and  He  St.  .Tean  ;  34  cartons,  each  containing  two  or  three  records 
relating  to  the  superior  council,  the  bailiwick,  criminal  proi'eodings,  etc.,  of  Loulsbourg ;  and  lastly,  10  cartons,  con- 
taining each,  at  least,  two  notarial  registers  of  lie  Royale  and  of  Canada.  One  of  the  cartons  cited  by  Marmette 
contains  a  number  of  plans,  chiefly  of  Louisbourg,  its  fortihcations  and  environs ;  also  of  He  Royale,  about  17^3. 

In  the  second  volume  of  "Histoire  du  Canada  depuis  sa  diScouverto  jusiju' a  nos  jours"  par  1'".  X.  Garneau 
(4tli  ed.  Montreal,  1882),  CajMs  Breton  obtains  full  recognition,  on  account  of  its  inipiirtance  after  1713,  in  relation 
to  New  France.  Chapter  iii,  sixth  book,  (pp.  .^i»-70)  narrates  its  history  from  1713  to  1744  ;  chapter  ii  of  the  eighth 
book  (pp.  1G9-18!)),  the  history  of  Louisbourg  from  1744  to  1748  ;  chapter  iii  of  the  ninth  book  (pp.  280-285),  in  part, 
the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  1748.  Garneau  is  always  u  French  Canadian,  inspired  with  the  most  decided  parihility 
on  the  side  of  his  countrymen,  and  cunse(iuenlly  we  must  read  his  record  of  the  old  r<;gime  as  that  of  a  French  his- 
torian. Ho  gives  no  account  of  the  siego  ojmrations  of  1745,  and  contents  himself  with  a  meagre  narration  of  the  origin 
of  the  New  England  exjjedition,  of  the  capture,  and  of  its  conseiinences.  Ho  devotes  more  space  to  the  second  siege, 
but  he  concludes  by  citing  some  words  from  a  letter  of  General  Wolfe  to  Major  Wolfe,  (ii.  285)  in  order  to  show 
that  Louisbourg  was,  after  all,  but  a  wretched  little  fortress  (bico(iuo).  Yot  this  wrotchei  little  i)lace,  defended  by 
a  relatively  small  force,  resisted  for  nearly  lifty  days  the  groatost  lloet  and  army  that  England  had  over  assembled 
in  America.  Wolfe's  letter  was  evidently  written  in  bad  humour— we  all  know  his  ill  health  made  him  exceed- 
ingly irritable— and  is  not  even  accurate,  for  he  says  Louisbourg  has  but  one  casemate  on  it — a  mistake,  since 
there  are  now  vi8il)lo  the  crumbling  remains  of  four— certainly  small  in  size,  but  still  four  in  number.  England 
and  France  did  nut  consider  Louisbourg  a  wrelchod  little  place,  judging  from  the  rejoicings  on  the  one  siile  and  the 
dismay  on  tho  other.  Garneau  in  obviou.sly  glad  of  an  excuse,  however  weak,  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
capture,  and  oxaggerati'  the  strength  of  the  defence.  Tho  "Cours  d'  llistoiro  du  Canada"  by  tho  Abb6  I'erlaiul, 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Laval,  ((iucboc,  ISOl,  2  vols.,  8vo)  has  a  few  references  to  Caj>e  Breton  and 
Louisbourg;  ii.  31»5-3'J(>  (foundation  of  Louisbourg);  475-478  (taking  of  Louisbourg  in  1745);  559-5U1,  (taking  of 
Ixiuishourg  in  1768). 

In  "  Histoiro  du  Canada,"  etc.,  by  the  Abb6  Brasseur  do  Bourbourg  (I'aris,  1852),  there  is  a  short  description 
of  CajKi  Breton  (i.  244) ;  an  account  of  its  resources  (ii.  IdH)  with  a  s|)ocial  reference  to  the  Abho  Maillard  (see  infra, 
XIII.)  and  his  death  at  Halifax  ;  tho  foundation,  capture  and  destruction  of  Louisbourg  (1.  244,  245  ;  274,  277,  278  ; 
2'J3-205.  He  also  gives  a  briiif  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  ruins  in  1815  by  Mgr.  I'le.ssis,  bishop  of  (Juehoc  (ii. 
130-138). 

"  Le  Canada  sous  la  Domination  Franyaise  d'apres  los  Archives  do  la  Marino  et  de  la  Guerre,"  by  M.  Dussieux, 
Professour  d'llistoir^  it  I'ccolo  imperiale  militaire  de  St.  Cy.  (I'uris,  1855  and  1802,)  has  short  references  to  Louis- 
bourg, (pp.  1(  1, 102, 104-100,  100-103),  a  map  "pour  siirvir  il  I'lilstuiro  do  la  Nouvelle-Franee,  i*ic.,"  and  anio'ig  tho 
pifices  justilicatives  (pp.  327-329.)  "  Uepresontations  faitos  !i  M.  le  Cliovalior  do  Drucour  au  Conseil  do  guerre  tenu 
tl  Louisbourg  le  20  Juillet,  1758,  par  M.  I'rcvost,  commissaire-goncrul  de  lu  marine,  ordonnatour,  &,  I'ilo  Royale.' 


X.    EnQLIBU   WoKKii.— MkMOIIU)   and  BoUliCliS  of  iM'OllMA'noN  RKSl'liOrtNll  LoUlSUOmiO  ANU  TUB  Two  SlBOUS  01'   1745 

AM)  1758. 

Diverse  opinions  have  been  expressed  with  rosjioct  to  tho  origin  of  the  exiKidition  of  1745.  Brown  in  his 
•'History  of  Cajio  Breton,"  p.  101,  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Robert  Auclimuty,  judge  of  tho  vice  admiralty  court  of 
^Maissachusetls,  was  "  tho  originator  of  tho  enterprise,"  but  the  editor  of  the  "N>r.  and  Crit.  Hist  of  Am."  (v.  134) 
throws  doubt  on  his  claim  of  priority  by  showing  that  ho  developed  his  [ilan  in  an  article  on  "  The  Imiwrtance  of 
Cape  Breton  to  tho  British  Nation,"  which  was  published  in  llio  "(ionlliiuan's  Magazine"  only  in  July,  1745,— 
"  the  same  number  in  which  was  also  printed  the  news  of  the  attack  and  capture."  Dr.  Winsor  goes  on  to  say  that 
'•  wlion  the  paper  was  reprinted  in  a  tliin  folio  traet  sliorlly  afterwards,  ho,  or  some  one  for  him,  emphasized  his 
claim  to  the  suggestion  in  tho  title  iliself,  as  follown ; — Tho  Importance  of  Cape  Breton  to  tho  British  Nation, 
liyuddy  reiiresontod  by  Knlicrl  Au(^kmuty  [sic],  judge,  etc.,  in  New  Kngland,  N.  B.  Upon  tho  plan  laid  down  in 
this  representation  the  island  was  taken  by  Coniniodoro  Warten  ami  General  I'oppurroll  tho  14th  of  June,  1745" 
(London,  1745).  Though  tho  judge's  claim  cannot  be  MihstauliatiMi,  but  is  even  contradicted  by  the  date  of  tho 
publication  of  his  essay,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  was  anioug  those  who  suguesled  and  suj)porled  the  enter- 
prise at  a  time  wlien  Louishourg  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  A  paper  of  the  title  just  cited,  ("  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist, 
of  .\ni.,"  V.  451,  )i.)a8  printed  in  tho  'Mass.  I'isi,  Coll.,'  v.  '202,  is  dalcil  "From  my  lodgings  in  Cecil  street,  0  April, 
1744."  A  MS.S.  copy  is  in  tho  Mus.s.  Hist.  Soo.  library  i^Louisbour;'  I'apors).  The  third  ed.  of  "(urwen's  Journal," 
odilod  by  Ward  (1845),  contains  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

The  lil'lh  volume  of  the ''Nar  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am,"  devotes  chap,  vil  to  "The  Wars  on  the  Heahoard  ;  Tho 
Struggle  in  Acadia  and  CajKi  Breton,"  by  Charles  C,  Smith,  of  the  "Mass.  Hist.  Boc,"  with  b  short  critical  essay  by 
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the  game.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  this  chapter— for  the  references  to  Cape  Breton  and  the  two  sieges  are 
necessarily  meagre— are  the  notes  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Wiusor,  on  the  authorities  relating  to  Louisbourg,  and  th^ 
island  generally.  It  is  the  only  bibliography  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  island  from  1745-58.  The 
strong  feature  of  these  notes  is  necessarily  the  complete  referents  to  the  literature  on  tlie  taking  of  Louisbourg 
in  1745,  the  collection  of  boolcs  and  documents  in  Harvard  University,  and  other  institutions  in  Now  England 
being  very  complete. 

"The  History  of  New  Hampshire"  by  Jeremy  Belknap  (Philadelphia  and  Boston,  1784-1792).  It  contains  a 
very  readable  and  accurate  account  of  the  siego  of  1745,  which  is  particularly  valuable  since  the  author  had 
su|)erior  opportunities  for  obtaining  direct  information  from  the  participants  in  the  famous  exploit.  He  was  the 
ablest  historian  New  England  produced  in  early  times,  and  had  —  to  quote  the  words  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  — 
"  the  high  merii;  of  being  the  iirst  to  make  American  history  attractive."  See  an  article  on  his  merits  as  an  his- 
torian in  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly,'  for  May,  1801. 

"  Accurate  Journal  and  account  of  tlio  proceedings  of  tlie  New  England  land  forces,  during  tlio  late  expedition 
against  the  French  settlements  on  Cape  Breton  to  tiie  time  of  the  surrender  of  Louisbourg."  (Exon,  1746).  The 
manuscript  of  this  work,  according  to  the  "  Nar,  and  Crit.  Hist.,"  (v.  437)  was  sent  to  England  by  Pepporrell  to  one 
of  his  friends,  and  as  printed  was  attested  by  Pepperrell,  Waldo,  Gridley  and  others.  According  to  the  same 
authority  it  appeared  as  "An  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton  in  1745,"  London, 
1758;  and  in  the  '  American  Magazine,'  1740;  and  with  "some  curious  verbal  ditreroncos,"  as  an  apjiendix  to  a 
letter  from  W.  Shirloy,  Esqr.,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  witli  a"  Journal  of  the  Siego  of  Louisbourg,"  (London, 
1710).  It  was  reprinted  twice  in  Boston  in  1740  on  the  autliority  of  the  legislature.  The  full  title  of  the  copy  in 
the  i)arliaraentary  library  at  Ottawa  is  this :  "  A  letter  from  W.  Siiirley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  His 
Lordsliip  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  willi  a  'Journal  of  tlie  Siege  of  Louisbourg'  and  otlier  operations  of  the  forces 
during  the  ox|x»dition  against  tlio  Frencli  settlemonts  of  Capo  Breton,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Council  and 
House  of  Itoprcsentalives  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  appro  veil  and  attested  by  Sir  W.  Pepperrell 
and  other  principal  olficerH  vlio  commanded  in  the  siege  the  exiMsdition."  (London  1746.)  A  copy  of  the  same 
ed.  is  also  in  the  present  autlior's  possession. 

"Journal  of  tiie  late  siege  by  the  troops  of  North  America  against  the  French  of  Cape  Breton,"  by  Colonel 
James  Gibson,  who  took  part  in  thn  siege.  London,  1745.  It  contains  a  plan  of  the  siego,  reproduced  in  a  reduced 
form  in  tlio  ''  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.  4;>7.  It  also  appeared  in  Boston  in  1847,  as  "edited  by  Lorenzo  D. 
Johnson,  under  misleading  title  of  '  A  Boston  Merchant  'if  1745.' " 

"  A  particular  account  of  the  taking  of  Cajio  Breton  by  Admiral  Warren,  and  Sir  William  Pepperell,  with  a 
description  of  the  place  and  the  articles  of  capitulation,  liy  Philip  Duroll,  I'fiqr.,  Captain  of  His  Majesty's  ship 
Siiim-lii:    To  wliicih  is  added  a  letter  from  an  otl'icor  of  Marines."    (London,  1715.) 

"  The  imiwrtanco  and  advantage  of  Cape  Breton  considered  In  a  letter  to  a  memlier  of  parliament  from  an 
inhabitant  of  New  England."    (London,  1746.) 

"  Two  letters  containing  some  further  advantages  and  Improvements  that  may  seem  necessary  to  be  made  on 
the  taking  and  keeping  of  Cajie  Breton."    (London,  I74i).) 

"Tiie  imiKirtance  and  advantage  of  Capo  Breton,  truly  stated  and  impartially  considered,  with  projier  maps," 
(London  1746.;  The  autliorsliip  has  iicen  ascriiind  to  William  lioUan,  a  friend  of  Shirley,  and  is  also  lielieved  to 
have  been  inspired  by  W.  Vauglian,  who.  It  says,  "had  the  honour  of  reviving,  at  least,  if  not  having  been  the 
original  mover  or  projector "  of  the  expedition.    The  maps  are  Bellin's. 

"Tl>e  great  importance  of  Cape  Breton  demonstrated  and  oxoniplllled  by  extracts  from  the  liest.  writers, 
French  and  English,"     (London,  174(>).     It  reproduces  Bellin's  map  and  plan  from  Charlevoix. 

"  An  accurate  description  of  Capo  Breton,  Situation,  Soil,  Ports,  i<;c.,  its  importance  to  France,  hut  of  how  much 
greater  it  might  have  been  to  Englnnd,  with  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the  city  ))y  the  New  England  forces  nnder 
General  Pepperrell  In  1745."    (London,  1755). 

"  Memoir  of  the  principal  transactions  of  the  last  war  between  tiie  English  and  the  French  in  North  America, 
from  1744  to  the  conchislon  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-CliapcUo,  containing  In  particular  an  aiTounl  of  tlui  importance 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Capo  I'rclon  to  botli  nations."    (London  and  Boston,  1758). 

Dr.  Wlllian;  Douglass,  a  Scotch  physicinn  of  Bnslon,  publishod  in  1747,  in  i|narterly  nunibnrs, "  A  Summary, 
historical  and  political,  of  th'i  Iirst  planting,  progressive  iinproveniouts,  and  prosont  state  of  the  IVItish  settlements 
in  North  America;  with  some  transient  accounts  of  the  bordering  French  and  Spanish  settlemonts."  The  numbers 
of  tills  summary  were  subsequently  collected  in  two  volumes,  pnldislied  at  lioston  in  174it  and  1751,  and  In  London 
In  1755  and  17(iO.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudice,  and  had  a  violent  antipathy  toSliirley  (See  "  Nar.  and  ('rlt. 
Hist,  of  Am.,"  V.  15H,  1511).  He  gives  an  nccount  of  the  r.ouisboiirg  exiKidlllon,  which  lie  calls  "  this  infinitely  rash 
New  England  ex|)edltion,  Ihongli  beyond  all  military  or  Inmuin  probability  successful."  Douglass's  jKirlralturp  of 
Admiral  Knowlcs,  tlio  irascible  governor  of  Louisbourg,  whoso  conduct  in  the  Uoston  impressment  riots  made  liim 
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very  unpopular  to  Boetonians,  drew  upon  him  an  action  for  libol,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  make  a  forced  apology 
in  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  1749. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  (i.  13-60,  120 ;  x.  313),  Provincial  Papers  of  New  Hampshire, 

(v.,931,etc.),  Rhotle  Island  Colonial  Records  (v.),  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut  (ix.),  Pennsylvania  Archives 

(i.  607),  New  England  Historical   and  GenerJogical  Register  (v.   88;   xii.  203;  xix.  225,  &c.)  contain  a  large 

amount  of  miscellaneous  odicial  and  other  papers  bearing  on  ''le  origin  and  preparations  for  the  expedition. 

^  y^  Seth  Pomeroy  left  a  journal  of  the  siege  which  is  quoted  by  George  Ban- 

.-f  jjf      U-^  croft,  but  it  is  not  printed.    See  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.  437. 

KU^/f^     C/ ^?^fcj^^*^^y  Tlio  Belknap  and  Pepperrell  Papers,  (10  vols.)  of  the  Massacliusetts 

Historical  Society  at  Boston,  contain  a  most  valuable  collection  of  the 
leading  official  documents  relating  to  the  siege  of  Jjouisbourg,  and  the 
events  preceding  and  following  the  taking  of  the  fortress.    One  volume, 
Louisbourg  paiiern,  is  especially  important. 

The  reader  may  also  consult  Curwon's  .Journal,  oditod  by  Ward  (Boston,  4tli.  ed.,  1864),  which  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  island  battery,  reprotlnced  by  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist.  o{  Am  ,"  v.  448.  Also  Curwen's  Letters  in  Essex 
Institute,  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  ISO;  Craft's  .Journal  in  same,  iv.  181;  Adonijah  Bidwell,  chaplain  of  the  fleet  in  N.  E. 
Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  April.  187.'J ;  Wolcotl's  .1.  in  Collections  of  the  Con.  Hist.  Soc.  i. ;  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine, 
for  .Inly,  1H58,  which  has  Ward's  account  of  Pepperrell;  Magazine  of  Am.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1878;  Mr.  J.  B.  Bartlett's 
Naval  History  of  Rhode  I.,  in  Hist  Mag.  for  1870;  S.  (r.  Drake's  "  Five  Years'  French  and  Indian  Wars"  (Albany 
1870) ;  C.  Hudson's  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  Oct.  1870,  giving  from  the  Belknap  Papers  a  list  of  all  the  commis- 
sioneil  officers  in  the  expedition  (See  T.  II.  Hij-'gin-on's  note,  in  "Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston,"  ii.  117) ;  Hudson,  in  the 
same  for  April  ISiifj,  and  July,  1.S71.  ndmes  ol  the  so'.diors ;  Potter  in  N.  II.  Adj.  Oon.'s  Rep.  for  1800  (pp.  01-70), 
subseijuontly  published  a  "  Military  Hist,  of  N.  IT.,"  give.t  a  list  of  the  noldiers  from  N.  II.  ("  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of 
Am.,"  V.  43S).  Of  the  first  Louisbourg  expedition  tiiere  are  no  rolls  except  as  made  up  in  copies  from  the  Pepper- 
rell and  Belknap  papers  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (76.  105.) 

The  reader  may  also  refer  to  the  following  works  for  sl.ort  accounts  of  tho  evont  of  1745  :  — 

1.  "History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  by  Tims.  Hutchinson.   (Boston,  1740, 1707, 1705;  London,  1750, 1708, 182S.) 

2.  "  Cont'nimlion  of  tho  History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetta  Bay,"  by  Richard  Minot    (Boston,  1708.) 

3.  "  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  tho  Colonics,  giving  from  tho  State  Papers  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
origin  of  their  revolt,"  by  Goorge  Chalmors.  ("Joston,  1S45,  the  firnt  ed.  of  1782  being  suppressed,  "  Nar.  and  Crit. 
Hist.  01  Am.,"  V.  ;!5;i). 

4.  "  Life  of  Washington."  by  Chief  .Justice  Marshall.    (Philadelphia  and  London,  1804-07). 

5.  "  History  of  the  Unit«d  States,"  by  .lames  Graliamo.  (London,  1827, 1830 ;  New  York,  1830 ;  Boston.  1833, 
1846 ;  Philadelphia,  1845, 1840  and  1852). 

0.  "  History  of  Maine,"  by  W.  1).  Williamson.    (Ilallowell,  Me.,  1832  and  18.19). 

7.  "  Life  and  times  of  Sir  W.  Johnson,"  by  William  L.  Stone  i*i  Son.     (Albany,  1805). 

8.  "  Conii>endioUH  History  of  New  England,"  by  J.  (iorhniu  Palfrey.  (P.oston,  1884,  in  a  conipleto  form,  the 
volumes  having  been  first  issued  in  1800, 1872, 1873,  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  V.  101, 102.) 

9.  "  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Gay.     ( N.  Y.,  1870-80). 

John  S.  Barry,  "  History  of  Massachusetts,"  ( Boston,  1855-57,  gives  a  i^lear  account  in  15  pages  (I;i9-155),  specially 
valuable  for  the  authorities  ho  cites.  The  "  Memorial  History  of  Boston,"  (Boston,  1880-81,  vol.  ii.)  has  a  chai)tcr 
devoted  to  French  and  Indian  wars,  by  T.  W.  Iligginson,  in  which  there  are  some  interesting  notes  to  the  short 
account  given  of  tho  siege,  and  a  nund)or  of  autographs  of  Wurron,  l'((ip|)orrell,  and  others  who  took  part  in  tho 
ex|)odition.  Tho  volume  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  [Hirlrait  of  Shirley,  his  coat  of  arms,  his  residence  at  Roxbury 
and  the  Ijouisbourg  ci  m  given  in  the  text  of  this  work. 

The  following  roprosent  the  religious  phase  of  tho  alfair  of  1745  : 

1.  "  Extraordinary  events  tho  doings  of  God  and  niarvolIouH  in  pious  eyes.  Illustrated  in  a  formon  at  tho 
South  ('hiirch  in  Boston,  N.  K,  on  tho  General  Thanksgiving,  Thursday,  July  18,  IV 15,  occasioned  by  taking  the 
city  of  Louisbourg  on  tho  Islo  of  CaiH)  Mroton,  by  N,  E.  Sdldiers,  n.MHistod  by  a  British  scpindron."  By  Thomas 
Prince,  M.  A.,  and  ono  of  tho  pastors  of  tho  said  church.  Psal.  xcviii.  1.2.  (lUiston,  London,  and  E<linburgh, 
1745,1740). 

2.  "  Marvellous  things  demo  by  tho  right  hand  and  holy  arm  of  God  in  getting  him  tho  victory,"  by  Rov.  C!harlos 
Chauncey,  brother-in-law  of  General  Popiarroll  (Lomlon  and  Boston.) 

3.  "A  brief  and  plain  essay  no  God's  wonder  working  I'rovidence  for  New  Knglfind  in  tho  reduction  nf  Louis- 
bourg," by  8.  Niles,  \n  nr»<  ■    (London,  1747). 
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The  Reverend  Thoroas  Prince  was  a  memorable  figure  in  tlie  history  of  those  times.  Ho  was  a  voluminous 
author  besides  an  eminent  if  prolix  preacher.  (See  "Mem.  Hist  of  Boston  "for  an  account  of  his  writings  and 
services,  ii.  401,  409,  425 ;  portrait,  ii.  221 ;  his  " Clironolo'jical  Hist,  of  N.  E,"  I.  xviii ;  ii.  420 ;  liis  library,  li.  221, 
42(J.  Also  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.  121, 137, 103,  etc.)  Anothur  of  his  sermons  is  :  "  The  Salvations  of 
Goil  in  1746,  in  part  set  forth  in  a  sermon  at  the  Soutii  Church  in  Boston,  Nov.  27, 1740,  being  the  day  of  the 
Annivoraary  Thanksgiving  in  the  Province  of  Massacluisetts  in  N.  E.,  wherein  the  most  remarkable  Salvations  of 
tlie  year  past,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America  as  far  as  they  come  to  our  knowledgo,  are  briefly  considered" 
(Boston,  174G).  In  tliis  last  sermon  he  makes  special  mention  of  the  providential  intcrpoHition  which  saved  the 
English  colonies  from  the  threatened  attack  by  the  Duke  d'Anvillo's  Hoot  (8oe  niprii,  wc,  VI.)  In  the  first  sermon 
of  1745,  Mr.  Prince  narrates  the  leading  e''3nts  from  the  commencement  of  the  N.  E.  expedition  until  the  capture 
of  Louisbourg,  to  show  that  "  no  ono  in  common  reason  can  deny  a  parliciUiir  Providence  in  this  great  affair."  His 
(^losing  words  aro  that  "  as  'twas  one  of  tlio  chief  disgraces  of  Queen  Annu's  reign  to  resign  thin  Inland  to  the  French, 
it  is  happily  one  of  the  glories  of  King  George  the  Second's  to  recover  it  to  the  liriliih  Empire."  I  have  not  come 
across  any  sermon  of  this  divine,  explaining  the  giving  up  of  Ciipe  Breton  in  1748  by  tho  same  lieorge  II.,  on 
whose  glories  ho  expatiated  in  1745. 

"  A  voyage  to  South  America  describing  at  large  tlio  !!,-ianisli  CItieH,  Towns,  Provinces,  etc.,  in  that  extensive 
coniinuiit,  undertaken  by  command  of  tl.o  King  of  Spain,"  by  Don  George  .luan  and  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  both 
(captains  of  the  Sj)anish  navy,  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  niombors  of  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  original  Spanish,  (3rd.  od.,  London,  1772,  2  vols.)  The  translation  in  my  possession  is  by  Mr. 
.lohn  Adams  of  Waltham  Abbey,  "  who  resided  several  years  in  those  pans."  TIiIh  work  is  cited  bccuiiso  it  contains 
an  interesting  "account  of  the  harbour  and  town  of  Louisbourg  and  the  taking  of  it  by  the  English  (1745);  together 
with  some  particulars  relating  to  the  French  fishery,  and  tho  trade  carried  on  there."  (H^^o  vol.  ii.  cap.  7.)  The 
rcmplote  work  in  the  original  Spanish  is  relatively  exjwnsive,  KKt  fr.  in  Dufosso's  Cat. ;  it  is  in  5  vols.  4lo.,  (M.idrid, 
1749)  —  tho  fifth  volume  being  »,ow  rare.  The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  IMtitrance,  by  tho 
English  fleet  in  1745. 

In  "The  Works  of  .Tames  Houston,  M.D.,  containing  memoirs  of  his  life  and  travels  in  Asia,  Africa,  America 
and  most  parts  of  Euroiw,  from  the  year  1090  to  tho  present  time  "  ( London,  175.'1),  there  is  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
pondent of  tho  author,  written  at  Lonisbourp,  Nov.  20, 1745,  and  giving  a  short  account  (pp.  357-;!85)  of  the  taking 
of  the  fortress  in  that  year.  Tho  name  of  tho  writer  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  style  of  the  narrative  is  that  of  the 
author  himself,  and  wo  bavo  still  more  reason  to  believe  that  the  corresimmlent  is  imaginary  when  we  read  the 
(^losing  pages  which  refer  to  the  value  of  Cape  Breton  to  England  and  tho  necessity  of  retaining  it  in  iior  (wsses- 
sion.  The  arguments  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  we  find  in  the  pamphlets  which  were  issued  after  (he 
t.iking  of  Louisbourg,  and  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  In  all  probability  the  author  compiled  tliis 
part  of  the  book  from  the  current  pamphlets  of  the  day.  (See  iiifrn,  App.  XVIII.)  Tho  writer,  in  showing  the 
importance  of  Cajie  Breton,  states  that  at  least  3,400  men,  500  shallops,  00  brigantines,  schooners  and  sloo|>s  were 
employed  annually  in  tlio  fisheries  from  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  Louisbourg,  and  thenco  to  the  nortlioaet  part  of  the 
island.  Tlio  annual  catch  of  fish  is  estimated  at  180,000  quiutali.-,  and  the  trade  required  ninety-three  ships,  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,800  men.  Other  statistics  aro  given  to  show  the  great  imi)ortun<'o  of  <  'a|io  Breton  as  an  entre- 
pot for  the  fisheries  of  tho  gulf.  Houston  was  a  Scotch  adventurer  who  received  a  gfXHi  medical  education,  and 
passed  most  of  his  life  as  surgeon  to  the  Assienio  company,  and  as  a  trailer  and  negotiator  In  Central  America  and 
the  Spanish  main.  In  a<1dition  to  the  memoir  cited  hero  there  were  two  previous  editions  of  his  memoirs  pul- 
lished in  London  in  1747,  one  inuler  the  title  of  ''The  Memoirs  cf  the  Life  and  Travels  of  James  HouHton,"  with 
the  name  of  .lacob  Hickerstall',  and  the  other,  "  Dr.  Houston's  Memoirs  of  big  own  Tjife-timc."  (See  Sabin's  Dic- 
tionary, viii.  407.) 

In  the  fourtoonlh  volume  of  tho  voluminous  collection  of  voyages,  known  as  "  Histoire  Gdmlralo  <le8  Voyages, 
etc.,"  by  tho  Abb6  Provost,  tho  author  of  "Mauoii  Lcscaut"  (Paris,  1 740-1 7WI),  there  is  an  ac<'ount  of  the  "  Etab- 
lissnment  dcs  Framjois  dans  I'lle  HoValo,  autrefois  le  Cap  Breton,"  extending  over  twelve  pages  (071-084).  It  Is 
borrowed  almost  entirely  from  Charlevoix  and  Do  Ulloa— the  errors  of  tho  latter  being  repro<lui'e(l.  The  author 
was  a  more  compiler  and  editor  in  the  case  of  this  rollcction  of  voyages.  I  lo  dcxis  not  apjiear  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  he  must  have  had  of  consulting  the  colonial  anihivcM  at  I'aris,  which  contained  abundant 
material  for  an  ac-curate  description  of  Louisbourg,  and  tho  resources  and  condition  of  Ca|)0  Itreton,  Ho  does  not 
even  give  a  sketch  of  (he  fortress,  though  his  work  contains  many  elaborate  pIuuH  of  phu'cs  in  Anuirici,  Asia  and 
Africa.  Ho  has  conluntod  himsolf  with  a  map,  by  N.  Ilellin,  of  Acadin  and  lie  Koyale,  which  istliliicen  years 
later  than  that  given  in  ( 'liarlevoix  by  the  same  engineer.  Several  phices  are  sjKilt  dllferently  ;  for  instance  Miray 
becomes  Mirt'',  and  Gabori  is  Oabaru.  The  stnilt  of  Cansoau  is  s|ielt  Fronsac,  showing  how  kmg  Hieur  Donya's 
title  clung  to  this  well  known  "gut."    Volumes  xli-xv  are  devoted  to  America  in  this  collo.!tlon  of  voyages,  Ihe 
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first  nine  volumes  of  which  comprised  the  English  collection  known  as  "  Astley's  Voyages  "  (London,  1745-1 747). 
Before  the  completion  of  the  work  Abb<5  Provost  died,  and  four  volumes  w '  i  added  by  Quorlon  and  De  Ley  re. 
(See  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  i.  p.  xxxv,  for  references  to  other  editiona.j 

"The  Life  of  Sir  William  Pepperrall,  Bart,  tlie  only  native  of  New  England  who  was  created  a  baronet  durin); 
its  connection  witli  the  mother  country,"  by  Usher  Parsons  (tx)ndon  and  Boston,  1856).  This  work  is  the  l)e8tand 
only  complete  life  of  the  famous  leader  of  the  New  England  exiioilitioii.  In  his  preface  tlie  author  states  that  the 
idea  of  tlie  work  originateil  in  the  fact  that  he  came  into  possession  of  a  package  of  papers,  "  which  had  been 
exposed  in  an  old  shed  on  the  Pepperrell  estate,  probably  for  half  a  century."  They  had  been  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  Colonel  George  Sparhawk,  allied  by  marriage  to  descendants  of  Sir  William.  After  much  difliculty  he 
accumulated  suflicient  material  to  write  a  biography.  The  plan  of  Louiabourg  is  taken  from  the  early  edition  of 
Bancroft's  "  History  of  tlie  Colonization  of  the  United  States,"  as  Dr.  Parsons  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  niins  of  that  city,  and  after  an  examination  of  several  drawings  of  it  and  ita  fortress,  that 
it  "admitted  of  no  improvements."  The  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  "  (v.  448)  says  that  "  it  follows  an  Eng- 
lish pi  •'  procured  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  London,  and  closely  resembles  the  sketch  owned  by  a  descendent  of  Pepper- 
rell and  herewith  given  "  (p.  437).  This  last  plan  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y-,  and  is  considered  , 
authentic. 

Sir  W.  Pepperrell's  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  former  pastor,  Kev.  Dr.  B.  Ptevens,  and  as  Lady 
Pepperrell  published  it,  and  sent  a  copy  to  every  memlier  of  the  house  and  council  of  Massnchusotts,  it  is  still 
easily  obtained.  (See  Parson's  "Life,"  p. 321.)  It  has  for  title  "  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  tlie  Death  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  W.  Pepperrell,  Bart.,  Lieut.-General  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  etc.,  who  died  at  his  seat  iu  Kittery,  July  6, 175!) " 
(Boston,  n.W,  pp.  30).    It  lias  a  portrait  inserte<l  in  sonio  copies. 

''  Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  New  England  Militia  "  is  the  title  of  a  monograph  that  appears  in  the  March, 
April,  and  May  numbers  of  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly'  for  18!)],  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Francis  Paikman,  who,  in  this 
essay,  as  in  all  his  other  productions,  displays  that  elegance  of  style,  thoroughness  of  research,  and  judicial  spirit 
that  arc  eminently  his  characteristics  as  an  historian.  He  uses  the  testimony  of  a  curious  little  work,  not  before 
cited  by  the  historians  of  Louisbourg.  It  is  the  "liOltrc  d'un  Habitant  do  Louisbourg,  contenant  une  Relation 
oxacte  et  circonstancice  do  la  Prise  de  I'Isle  Uoyale  par  les  Anglais.  A  Quebec  rhoz  Giiillaume  le  Sinturo,  a  I'Image 
de  la  viiritc,  1745."  Dr.  I'arknian  says  that  "  this  little  book,  of  81  printeil  pages,  is  extremely  rare.  I  could  study 
it  only  by  having  a  literatim  transcript  made  from  a  copy  in  the  Bibliotlicqne  National,  as  it  was  not  to  be  found 

in  the  British  MiiHonm.    It  bears  tlio  signature  "  P>.  L.  N."  and  is  dated  "  a" 'o  28  Aout,  1745.    The 

imprint  of  Quebec  is  evidently  intended  as  a  mask,  the  book  having,  no  donht,  been  printed  in  France.  It 
criticises  Duchanibon  severely,  and  makes  him  mainly  answerable  for  the  disaster." 

Aa  these  proofs  are  jiassing  through  my  hands,  Dr.  I'arkman's  new  work,  "  A  Half-Century  of  Conllict,"  which 
fills  up  the  gap  between  bis  "Count  Prontonac  and  New  Franco  under  Louis  XIV"  and  his  "  Montcalui  and 
Wolfe,"  is  announced  for  early  in  May.  It  covers  much  of  the  ground  over  which  I  have  gone,  very  briefly  on 
the  whole,  in  this  work  on  ('ape  Breton.  It  contains  chapters  on  "  Louisbourg  and  Acadia"  (i.  c.  10) ;  on  "  Louis- 
Iwurg  Besieged  and  Taken  "  (ii.  cc.  5  and  0) ;  and  on  "  The  Expedition  of  the  Due  d'Anville"  (ii.  c.  7). 

In  '  Harjier's  Monthly'  for  18(54,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  354,  will  be  found  nn  interesting  narrative,  suitable  to  the 
readers  of  a  jKipular  magazine,  of  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  in  1745,  by  .1.  T.  Ilcadley.  The  writer  is  acc'urato  on  the 
whole,  but  he  makes  an  egregious  mistake,  when  he  states  (p.  Ii5fl)  that  "  the  Rhode  Island  troops,  numbering  only 
a  few  hundred,  were  already  "at  ('an.so,  when  the  Massachusetts  forces  arrived  there  on  the  first  of  .\pril — the 
fact  Ixiing,  that  they  never  sailed  or  took  part  iu  tho  exiwiilition.  Tlie  statement  that  one-half  of  the  rich  treasure 
taken  in  the  Dclivrance  and  other  vessels  captured  by  tho  Hoot,  went  to  tho  captors,  is  misleading.  The  Crown 
and  the  English  lleet  alone  divided  the  s|)oils  between  them. 

In  the  'ReiKjrt  of  Canadian  Archives'  for  188(i,  (pp.  vii  xii)  Mr.  Itrymner,  chief  archivist,  hns  a  summary  of 
the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  1715.  It  is  generally  ac<:urate  and  impartial.  It  contains 
the  plans  (Note  A.)  suggAsted  by  General  Waldo  to  Pitt,  for  the  reduction  of  tho  fortress  in  1758,  and  "dearly 
drawn  from  his  experience  while  in  command  of  tho  land  forces,  at  tho  reduction  of  the  same  place  in  1751."  Tlio 
two  mai»s  that  ac(!onipany  the  report,  aro  niado  up  fiom  Gridley's  and  other  maps  in  .lell'erys'  French  Dominions. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada'  (sec.  ii),  there  is  r.  long  pajmr  on  tho 
"First  Siego  and  Ca|)ture  of  Louisbourg"  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Adams  G,  Archibald,  P.C.,K.C.M.G.,D.(!.L.,  who, 
after  a  long  life  siwnt  in  tho  publico  service,  has  devoted  the  leisure  of  his  declining  years  to  historical  studios.  This 
paper  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  sid)ject. 

"The  taking  of  Louisbourg  in  1745,"  is  a  short  account  of  tho  siege  by  Samnel  Adams  I'rake,  imhlislied  in  a 
series  describing  "  Decisive  Events  iu  American  History,"  (Boston,  I8!il).  It  has  no  siwcial  liistflric  value  since  it 
is  simply  a  narrative  made  up  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  available  to  every  one  on  tho  subject 
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Smollett,  in  "  The  History  of  England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  death  of  Geoi^e  the  Second" — a  continuation 
of  Hume's  history — has  only  a  page  and  a-ha1f  on  the  operations  of  1745,  and  falls  into  the  error  of  saying  that "  tliey 
were  wholly  conducted  by  the  engineers  and  utlicors  who  commanded  the  British  marines."  Parkmau  ('  Atlantic 
Monthly'  for  May,  1891)  puts  it  correctly  when  iie  states  that  ''the  whole  work  of  the  siege  fell  upon  the  land 
forces,  and  though  it  had  been  proposed  to  seud  a  body  of  marines  ashore,  t\m  was  not  done.  Three  or  four 
gunners,  intended,  in  the  words  of  Warren, '  to  put  your  men  in  the  way  of  loading  cannon,'  were  hie  only  contri- 
bution to  the  oijerations  of  tlie  siege."  (See  letter  of  Warren  to  Pepperrell,  lltli  May,  1745,  in  which  he  showed  he 
had  no  men  to  spare,  lb.  p  G29,  ji.)  Smolbtt  was,  however,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of 
the  ignominy  of  the  ixsace  which  gave  it  up  "  in  exchange  for  a  petty  fortress  in  the  Kaat  Indies."  Smollett  gives 
more  space,  pp.  29!)-301,  (London  ed.  of  1700)  to  the  taking  of  Louisbourg  in  1758,  and  describes  "  the  noisy  expres- 
sions of  triumph  and  exultation"  in  London. 

"  Exotlus  of  the  Western  Nations,"  by  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.  (London,  18G5,  2  vols.).  In  the  second  volume 
(pp.  17i)-18U)  a  brief  sketch  of  the  siege  of  4745  is  uiven,  but  while  it  is  incorrect  in  some  particulars  it  does  not 
fail  to  do  full  justice  to  the  enterprise  and  bravery  of  the  New  Englanders.  We  know,  however,  that  Warren  had 
not  actually  communicated  with  Pepperrell  before  the  latter's  preparations  for  sailing  were  complete,  or  had 
arranged  for  a  rendezvous  at  Causo.  As  a  matto>"  of  fact,  Popijerrell  sailed  for  Canso  despite  the  knowledge  that 
Warren  had  refused  to  co-operato  with  him.  Vauguoii  did  not  attack  tho  royal  battery  and  force  the  French  to 
spike  their  guns.  The  garrison  did  not  become  mutinous  during  the  siege,  but  did  their  duty  courap-'ously. 
Lord  Bury  was  civil  secretary  for  1854-5,  under  Sir  Edmund  Head,  while  governor-general  of  Canada,  and  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Allan  McNab,  who  took  for  many  years  a  loading  part  in  Canadian  afiairs.  The  work  in  (jues- 
tion  is  a  history  of  colonization,  iiuite  readable,  but  sketchy  and  not  always  accurate  in  its  details.  Another 
example  of  his  inaccuracy  is  his  statement  that  the  Due  d'Anvillo  died  at  sea.    (See  supra,  sec.  VI.) 

The  taking  of  Louisbourg,  in  1745,  appears  to  have  inspired  a  poet  in  Nathaniel  Ames's  "Almanac"  (Boston, 
174C)  to  indulge  in  this  poetic  burst : 

"  Bright  lles|>eru8,  tlie  harbinger  of  day, 
Smiled  gently  down  on  Shirley's  prosperous  sway, 
The  prince  of  light  rode  in  his  burning  car. 
To  see  the  overtures  of  peace  and  war. 
Around  the  world  ;  and  bade  his  charioteer. 
Who  marks  the  [jeriwls  of  each  month  and  yeiir, 
Uein  in  his  steeds,  and  rest  upon  high  noon. 
To  view  our  victory  at  t'ape  Breton." 

The  victory  is  also  commemorated  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  July,  1745,  in  several  stanzas,  entitled  a 
"  Hymn  to  Victory,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  S|)ecimen  v6rse  : 

"  Beyond  the  wide  Atlantic  sea 
She  rises  ./iVdf  to  crown  our  toils  j 
Thither  to  wealth  she  points  the  way, 
And  bids  us  thrive  on  Gaelic  uirails." 

Tho  inspiration  in  this  case  is  decidedly  of  a  mercenary  character,  and  does  not  take  as  lofty  a  flight  as  the  New 
England  poetic  descrii)tion  of  Ilesijcrus  smiling  on  the  victory.  Caiie  Breton  does  not  apiiear  to  have  called  for 
poetry  in  1758.  It  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  taking  of  Quebec  and  the  death  of  Wolfe,  to  whom  many  poetic 
tributes  were  paid.    See  Hawkins's  "  Pictures  of  Quebec"  (Quebec,  1834),  37i),  387,  388. 

In  N.  Hawthorne's  charming  stories  of  history  and  biography  for  young  people,  "  The  Whole  History  of  Grand- 
father's Chair,"  there  is  a  short  chapter  on  the  preparations  in  Boston  in  1744-45  for  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
bourg (soe  pp.  llO-llti,  Patterson's  Ediaburgli  oti.  of  1885),  and  of  the  rejoicings  when  the  news  of  the  victory 
arrived  in  tlio  capital  of  Now  England.  A  little  work  of  this  style  hardly  calls  for  criticism,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  though  the  author  states  in  his  preface  lie  "has  endeavoured  to  keep  a  distinct  and  unbroken  thread  of 
authentic  history,"  ho  ignores  tho  second  taking  of  Louisbourg  in  1758,  though  the  first  in  tho  series  of  great  events 
that  relieved  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  fears  of  Frencli  aggression,  and  gave  Canada  to  England.  See  also  Haw- 
thorne's "I'anshawe,  and  Other  Pieces"  (Boston,  187())>  a  work  of  little  merit,  but  noteworthy  here  because  it  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  Pepperroll  and  of  the  cxiwlition  of  1745. 

In  '  The  New  England  Magazine'  (Boston)  for  October,  1891,  there  is  a  short  paiwr  (p^.  200-265),  "  A  Glimpse 
of  the  Siege  of  Louisbourg,"  by  S.  Frances  Harrison,  a  Canadian  iioet,  better  known  as  "Soranus."  As  is  very 
common  witli  most  of  tho  Englisli  writers,  Lonisb(o)urg  is  anglicized  by  leaving  out  "  o "—an  inaccuracy,  it  seems 
to  mo,  in  the  case  of  a  French  name,  OHpocially  in  an  historic  pajHjr.  It  occurs,  however.  In  tho  maps  and  memoirs 
by  Gibson,  Waldo,  Gridloy,  and  tho  New  England  writers  generally  of  last  century.    Mrs.  Harrison's  notes— the 
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paper  is  really  nothing  more— aru  uliiefly  made  up  from  tlie  lettem  of  Brigadier-Gunerul  Waldo,  third  in  rank 
ainont;  the  officers  of  the  New  England  expedition  of  1745.  Wa'do,  it  apjiears,  had  a  claim  to  large  grants  of  land 
in  Nova  Scotia,  originally  belonging  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  lie  proposeil  in  1730  to  tho  Eng- 
lish government  to  settle  the  grant,  if  his  claims  were  acknowledged— the  first  settlement  to  be  made  "near  St. 
Mary's  Bay,  which  is  tho  nearest  good  land  to  the  fort  of  Annapolis  (Koyal),  by  which  the  said  settlements  and 
the  garrison,  in  case  of  any  emergency,  may  he  mutually  servicoahlo  lu  each  other."  The  British  government, 
however,  never  acceded  to  his  propositions,  which  would  have  made  him  one  of  those  groat  landlords,  called 
patroons  or  manorial  lords,  who  for  so  long  a  time  occupied  so  l'»rgo  a  portion  of  the  lands  oi  New  York.  The 
name  has  been  perpetuated  in  a  tine  county  of  Maine,  of  which  Belfast  is  the  principal  town,  and  the  noble  Penob- 
scot Bay  is  the  most  picturesque  feature.  In  Drake's  "  Nooks  and  Cornor^i  of  the  New  England  Coast"  (pp.  tiO,  01) 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Waldo  or  Musuongus  patent,  which  extend'id  over  a  good  part  of  this  county.  (See 
Williamson's  "  History  of  Maine").  Waldo's  daughter  was  to  have  married  Sir  W.  I'opperreU'a  only  son,  Andrew, 
but  the  matcii  never  came  oll^  through  the  indifference  of  tlio  latter,  whoso  eccentric  conduct  is  inexplicable,  oven 
after  the  attempted  ex]>lanations  of  his  apologist,  Parsons  (see  "  Life  of  Pepperrell,"  220-229),  who  gives  an  account 
of  the  whole  alfair.  Appleton's  "  (JycloiwJia  of  American  Biography  "  falls  into  an  error  when  it  says  both  Samuel 
Waldo  and  his  father  Jonathan  took  part  in  the  Louislwurg  exinsdition.  It  was  the  son  who  was  brigadier- 
general,  and  the  father  was  never  co.mected  with  the  oxpedition.  (See  List  of  Ollicers  of  the  Expedition,  sujira, 
sec.  IV ;  Parson's  "  Life  of  Pepperrell,  349,350).  A  portrait  of  Waldo  is  given  in  .losepii  Williamson's  "  Belfast,"  p.  44. 
The  volume  of ''  Canadian  Arciiives  "  for  ItSSU  (p.  cliv,  note  B)  gives  a  summary  of  the  paiHirs  relating  to  the  Waldo 
claim  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mrs.  Harrison's  references  to  Lonisbuurg  call  for  no  particular  comment,  except  that  she 
falls  into  an  error  in  saying  that  the  city  and  fortress  extended  "  about  Jire  miles  each  way,  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west,"  since  the  circumference  of  tho  whole  place  was  hardly  two  niik"-  and  a  half.  (See  mpra, 
sec.  JL) 

Accounts  of  tho  siege  of  1758  are  to  be  found  in  tho  despatches  of  Amherst  and  Boscawen  to  Pitt,  extracts  from 
which  were  published  (see  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  v.  404)  as  a  "  Journal  of  the  lauding  of  his  majesty's 
forces  on  the  inland  of  Caite  Breton,  and  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Luuisbourg,"  a  thirtl  edition  of  which  was 
printed  in  1758  in  Boston.  The  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society  Col.  (ISSl)  contain  "  An  authentic  account  of  the  reduction  of 
Louisbourg  in  June  and  July,  1758,  by  a  Spectator  "  (London,  1758).  Entinck  in  his  "  General  i  Hory  of  the  Late 
War"  (London,  1704)  used  this  excellent  description  without  ackuowludgment  (see  Parkman,  "  Monwalm  and  Wolfe," 
ii.  81).  Thomas  Mante,  in  his  "  History  of  tho  Late  War  in  North  America  and  tlio  Islands  of  tho  West  Indies, 
including  the  campaigns  of  1703  and  1704  against  lli.s  Majesty's  Indian  Enemies,"  (London,  1772)  prints  the  so 
called  official  "  Journal  of  Amherst,"  whicli  ap|)uared  first  in  the  '  London  Journal '  and  in  other  perioilicals  of  the 
time.  Mante  also  gives  a  very  intelligible  plan  of  the  siege  operations.  He  was  an  engineer  officer,  and  was  major 
of  a  brigade  during  the  campaign  of  1701.  His  work  wliicii  contains  18  largo  well  executed  maps,  principally  by 
Thos.  Kitchin,  ha.'^  a  high  reputation  and  copies  are  now  so  rare  that  they  bring  from  $70  to  $125  according  to  their 
condition ;  Quaritch  sold  acopy  in  1891  for  the  latter  sum.  The  copy  in  tlio  [jossessiou  of  the  present  writer  belonged 
to  the  library  of  Baron  Mulgrave,  P.  C,  who  died  in  1798,  and  ;s  complete  and  unsoiled  in  every  particular.  Tlio 
topography  of  the  country  around  Louisbourg  harbour  is  remarkably  well  marked  in  Manto's  plan.  The  first 
volume  of  John  Knox's  "  Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  for  years  1758,  1759,  and  1700  &c.,''  (London,  1700, 
2  vols.)  contains  a  readable  account  of  the  siege,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  numerous  authentic  ollicial 
documents  cited.    See  also  J.  Montresor's  Journn',  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  (18S1). 

Other  authorities  on  tho  siege  cited  by  Parkman  and  tho  editor  of  the  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist."  are  the  following  : 
i' The  Life  of  Major  General  James  Wolfe,"  by  Robert  Wriglit,  (London,  1804)  which  contains  much  original 
matter  in  the  shape  of  Wolfe's  corrosiKjndouce.  "The  Gronvillo  correspondence"  (vol.  i,pp.  240-205) and  Walpole's 
"  Memoirs  of  George  the  Second  "  (2nd  od.  vol.  iii.  134)  contain  useful  material  for  tho  historical  writer.  Parkman 
refers  also  to  tho  "  Diary  of  a  Captain  or  Subaltern  in  tho  army  of  Amherst  at  Louisbourg,"  found  in  the  garret  of 
an  old  house  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  on  an  estate  belonging  in  1700  to  (vliief  Justice  Deschamiw,  and  the  use  of 
which  he  owed  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  Wiggins  of  tho  same  place. 

Dr.  Francis  Parkman's  work  on  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  "  (Boston,  1881,  2  vol.s.,)  already  referred  to  in  tho  fore- 
going paragraplis  is  u  spirited  account  of  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  The  narrative  is  found  in  tho  19th  chaptor, 
vol.  2,  and  contains  30  pages  with  an  eclectic  map,  which  is  very  clear  though  drawn  on  a  small  scale.  As  usual 
in  his  works,  the  author  cites  at  tlio  end  of  the  chapter  the  principal  authorities  which  he  has  consulted. 

"A  History  of  Nova  Scolia  or  Acadie,'-'  by  Beamish  Murdoch,  Q.  C.,  (Halifax,  N.  S.,  1805-1807,  3  vols.)  devotes 
chapters  v  and  xxiii  of  tho  second  volume  to  descriptions  of  tho  pieges  of  1745  and  1759.  This  work  is  valuable 
as  an  accurate  compilation  of  original  authorities,  but  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  literary  skill  or  style.  The  account  of 
the  siege  of  1768  is  taken  mainly  from  Entinck. 
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"The  HiBtory  of  Auadid  froiii  its  flmt  discovery  to  ita  surrender  to  England  by  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris,"  by  James 
Hannay  (St.  .Tohn,  N.  B.,  1H70,)  is  di.stinguislied  by  tli'e  literary  merit  wanting  in  the  former  work,  but  tlie  author 
has  strong  prejudices  against  the  Acoilians.  In  cimpters  xviii  and  xxiii  there  are  short  readable  accounts  of  the 
siegeti  of  1 745  and  1 758. 

"  A  History  of  the  Inland  of  Capo  Breton  with  some  account  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,"  by  Richard  Brown,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  G,  S.,  (London,  England,  1809)  is  the  only  complete 
history  that  has  ever  been  written  of  the  islaml.  It  is  a  conscientious  elVort  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  many  years 
of  his  life  in  ('a[ie  Breton  as  manager  of  the  largest  and  oldest  association  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  valuable 
mines  of  Sydney.  He  was  a  man  of  con.sidc'rablo  scientiHc  knowledge,  and  devoted  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in 
London  to  the  writing  of  this  work  and  to  sciontiiic  studies.  IIu  had  access  to  tlie  English  archive»,  but  does  not 
api)oar  to  have  made  any  cH'urt  to  use  the  vast  amount  of  material  to  be  found  in  Paris.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
work  is  fair  and  accurate.  It  reproduces  Tliorno's  map  of  the  Atlantic  (1627);  Mercator's  map  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
La\vr«n(»  (15<ii)) ;  Chainplain's  (1031!) ;  Denys's  (1072) ;  an  excellent  profile  of  the  walls  of  Louisbourg ;  plans  of  the 
harbour  and  vicinity  and  of  the  second  siege,  as  well  us  a  large  modern  map  of  the  island- 

"  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia,"  by  Thomas  V.  Ilaliburton,  barristor-at-law  and  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia.  (Halifax,  published  by  Joseph  Howe,  2  vols.,  1S29.)  The  author  will 
bo  best  known  for  his  famous  humorous  creation  of  "  Sam  Sli(tk."  The  first  volun^o  contains  the  history,  and  the 
second  the  statistical  aci:ount.  Like  uW  of  the  judge's  works  it  is  written  in  a  pleasant  stylo,  though  in  the  times 
in  which  ho  wrote  ho  had  not  access  to  many  original  documents— not  oven  tci  those  in  the  Nova  Scolia  archives, 
strango  to  say— and  conse<iuontly  the  book  is  not  distinguisliod  by  any  doop  liistorical  investigation.  Chapters  3 
and  5  of  the  first  volume  give  a  brief  narrative  of  Ihe  two  siegos  of  Louisbourg.  The  account  of  the  siego  of  1758  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  Smollett's  history.  In  the  second  volume  (pp  2',;i-202)  there  is  a  graphic  description 
of  LouiHbourg  in  172H-!>,  and  of  the  natural  features  of  the  island.  Tlic  work  is  also  memorable  as  the  first  ambi- 
tious historical  eil'ort  of  a  Nova  Hcotiun.  Indeed  in  many  rcsiiects  it  still  merits  a  high  place  among  Canadian 
historie".  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  printer  of  the  book  was  a  famous  Nova  Scotian,  the  Honourable  Joseph  Howe, 
printer,  [xxJt  and  statesman;  the  father  of  res;K)nsible  government  in  his  province,  who  began  life  at  the  com- 
posing case,  and  died  in  the  government  house  at  Halifax,  a  lioutonant-governor — in  the  same  old  stone  government 
house  to  which  lie  had  been  denied  admitlaiu^e  in  tlie  days  of  Lord  Falkland,  a  royal  governor,  who  showed  his 
unfitness  for  his  iwilion,  anil  was  the  lastof  the  old  English  ollicials  who  constantly  interfered  and  had  preftirences 
in  provincial  politics. 

C.  Roger's  "  History  of  Canada,  etc."  (Quebec,  INoO)  has  a  short  a(«ount  of  the  siege  of  1745,  pp.  39-43. 

"The  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  George  Bancroft  (the  latest  revised  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1888 
in  New  York)  contains  short  accounts  of  Iho  two  sieges  in  the  second  volume  (pp.  oOo-SlO, -184,  485).  The  author 
devotes,  us  it  might  be  ox[ioct«d,  the  larger  space  to  tie  memorable  event  of  1745. 

"The  History  of  Canada,"  by  W.  Kingsford,  LL.U.,  F.R.S.  Can.,  (Toronto  and  London,  1887-1890,  4  vols)  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  siego  of  Louisbourg  (iii.  ;!09-324)  which  is  accurate  and  does  justice  on  the  whole  to  the  men 
of  Now  Englan.l,  though  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  on  tlio  insulting  language  of  Commodore  (not 
then  admiral)  Knowle.s,  who  succeeded  Warren  as  governor,  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  captors  of  the  fortress. 
Knowles  was  a  surly  sailor  who  was  in  a  clirouic  ill-humor  during  his  residence  in  the  island,  and  devoted  himself 
to  give  the  worst  [wssible  account  of  its  resources,  its  people  and  everything  connected  with  it.  As  I  have  already 
said  (sKjir",  sec.  VIII.)  his  prejudiced  accounts  of  Cape  Breton  are  believed  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  readiness 
with  which  England  ceded  the  island  in  1748.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  work  (chapter  viii,  pp.  120-142),  Dr. 
Kingsford  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  siege  of  1758,  and  a  true  estimate  of  the  importance  of  an  event  "  which 
was  the  first  gleam  of  triumph  rellectod  on  the  British  arms  in  America." 

"  The  Conijuest  of  ( 'anada,"  by  the  author  of  "  Hoclielaga  "  (Loadon,  1849,  2  vols.),  contains  a  short  account  (ii. 
138-143)  of  the  second  sioge,  buttho  even  more  memorable  event  of  1745  is  dLsiwaed  of  with  the  words :  "  In  1745, 
tho  year  when  the  power  of  Franco  in  Europe  was  exalted  by  the  splendid  victory  of  Fontenoy,  a  dangerous  blow 
was  struck  at  her  sovereign!  in  America  by  the  capture  of  Louisbourg,  and  with  it  tho  whole  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  by  the  New  Enghindois  under  Mr.  Pepjierrell  aided  by  Admiral  Warren."  The  author  was  George  War- 
burton,  who  belonged  to  tho  British  army,  and  was  member  of  parliament  for  Harwich.  He  died  by  his  own 
hand,  and  his  works  were  edited  by  his  better  known  brother,  Eliot,  tho  author  of  "The  Crescent  and  the  Cross," 
who  [lerishol  on  the  "  Amazon"  when  sho  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1852,  while  ho  was  on  his  way  to  explore  the 
istlnuus  of  Darien. 

In  "  Hocholaga,  or  England  in  tlie  New  World  "  (London,  1840-1851,  2  vols.),  which  was  also  written  by  the 
unfortunate  (ieorgo  Warburton,  and  edited  by  his  brother  Eliot,  wo  have  a  few  pages  devoted  to  a  short  historical 
ftnd  de8cri|)tive  sketch  of  Capo  Breton  (pp.  325-330,  4th  od.).    He  pays  his  tribute  to  the  Now  England  oxjiedition 
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in  the  wonl"?;  '■  In  1745  an  expeililioM  of  tlie  always  brave,  and  tlien  loyal  colonists  of  En(»Ia!u\  .  .  .  took  the 
atronghold  of  Ix>uisbourg  in  a  very  gallant  manner." 

In  Hiidretli's  "History  of  the  United  States"  (Now  York)  throe  pages  are  devotou  to  the  New  Eniiland  expe- 
dition of  i745,  and  less  tluin  a  page  to  ihe  siege  of  175S.    (See  vol.  ii.  '59-l-;il)7,  482.) 

In  the  "Carter-Brown  Cataloguo"  (ill.  1201))  tliore  is  mention  of  a  "Letter  to  a  great  M r  [Pitt,]  on  the 

prospect  of  peace,  ^vliorein  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  ol  Louisbourg  is  shown  to  tio  absurd,  the  importance 
of  Canada  fully  refuted,  the  proper  barrier  pointed  out  in  North  America,  etc"  (I,ondon,  1761).  This  is  one  of  the 
nnuieroas  essays  and  pampldets  that  apjieared  between  the  full  of  Quebec  and  the  Treaty  of  1703,  with  reference  to 
(I  8  respective  values  of  Canada  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  Iho  advisability  of  regaining  such  places  as 
Gaudaloupe  in  i)referenje  to  the  present  Dominion.  (See  Uourinot,  "  Comparative  Studies  in  Canadian  Politics," 
'Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,'  vol.  viii,  pp.  3'.J-4l).) 

rlcference  to  the  iniixjrtance  of  the  ?aking  of  Cape  Breton  in  1715  and  1758  vill  be  found  in  "  A  Review  of  the 
Reign  of  George  tb.  Second  in  which  a  now  Light  is  thrown  on  t'lo  Transactions,  and  the  I'flects  of  MiniRtorial 
Influence  are  traced  and  lu;d  open  "  (London,  1702,  pp.  SMj.  Thd  review  is  imparti;-!  though  jufitly  severe  on  the 
men  that  administered  England's  af'airs  nntil  the  elder  Pitt  triiiuiphod  ovor  tlio  King's  prejudii'es  and  the  schames 
of  his  political  enemies.  Tho  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  but  bo  Is  a  fearless  and  well  informed  critic.  He 
i.ells  us  what  all  writers  admit— Tory  r.r  Whig — that  "  tha  restitution  of  Louisbourg  (in  174iS)  was  loudly  complained 
a^iainst  by  almost  every  individual."     Tlie  references  to  Louisbourg  are  pp.  S2,  1(  1, 10.,  215,  216. 

In  tiie  first  volume  of  tlio  "Canadian  Archives  "  (pp.  l.S,  46)  there  is  a  synopsis  of  papers  in  Ihe  Public  Record 
Office,  London,  ("  America  and  West  Indies,"  rnder  subhead  of"  Now  lOngland  ")  which  relate  to  the  expeditions 
of  1745  and  1758  against  CaiM  Breton.  Among  these  are  letters  from  Shirloy  to  Newcastle  giving  accounts  of  the 
expedition  against  Louisbourg  and  of  its  surrender  in  1745,  and  g  lUg  proposals  (in  1746)  for  the  abandonment  of 
thn  fortress,  fllliug  up  the  harbour,  and  the  establishmout  of  a  fort  and  town  at  St  Anno's.  In  the  same  docu- 
ments there  is  corrospondenco  from  Admiral  Saundors,  Uonural  V/oll'o,  and  Governor  Whitmore,  setting  forth  the 
procee  '.lugs  )f  the  fleet  of  Louisbourg  before  the  attack  on  Quebec.  The  "  Massachusetts  Archives"  have  muster- 
rolls  of  campaigns  of  1758.    "  Nar.  am'  'Jrit.  His.,"  v.  165. 

The  original  authorities  relative  to  the  abortive  expedition  of  Loudon  and  Holbourno  against  Louisbourg  in 
the  summer  of  1757  are  gi^■en  by  Parkmau,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe"  (i.  472,  u.),  viz. :  Despatchus  of  Loudon  (August, 
1757) ;  Knox  (who  ,vas  with  tho  ex|)edition),  "  Historical  .lournals  of  llio  Campaigns  of  North  America"  (London, 
1709,  6-28;  "Review  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration"  (Ixjndon,  1703);  "Tlie  Conduct  of  a  Noble  Commander  in 
America  Impartially  Reviewed  "  (London,  1758) ;  Buatson,  "  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  "  (ii.  49-50) ;  "  Answer  to 
the  Letter  to  two  Great  Men "  (London,  ii.  1700);  Kntinck  (ii.  108,  109);  Holbourne  to  Ix)udon  (4lh  Aug.,  1757); 
Holbourne  to  Pitt  (29th  Sept.,  1757) ;  ihid  ('iOth  Sept.,  1757) ;  Holbourne  to  Pownall  (2iid  Nov.,  1757) ;  Mante  (80,97) 
"  Hi'iatiou  du  Desastre  arriv<;  a  la  Vlotte  Anglaise  commandi'e  par  I'Amiral  Holbourne;"  Clievalier  Johnstone, 
"Campaign  of  Louisbourg;"  'London  Magazine  '(1757,  p.  514);  ' Genttoniau's  Magazine'  (1757,  pp.  403,  470) 
1758,  pp.  168-173) ;  '  Gazette  tie  I'rance '  (,()21),  To  these  original  sources  may  be  added  tho  following  brief  accounts 
and  references:  ''History  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens''  (London,  1806,  ii.  371-372); 
Waljwlo,  "George  H"  (ii.  231);  Mabon,  "History  of  England"  (xiv.  168);  Smollett,  "History  of  England" 
(oxxvii);  Warburton,  "Comiuoat  of  Canada"  (ii.  113119);  llaliburton,  "History  of  Nova  Scotia"  (i.  200-202); 
Murdoch,  t6i(/  (ii.  328,  329);  Garnoau,  "Histoiro  du  Canada"  (ii.  200,  '-'07);  Brown,  "History  of  Capo  Broton" 
(285-290) ;  Kingsford,  "  History  of  Canada  "  (iv.  31-37) ;  Parkman,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  "  (i.  409-472).  M.  Faucher 
de  St.-Maurice,  in  "  De  Tribord  ik  Babord  "  (Montreal,  1877)  i)rinls  among  the  "  Pieces  Justilicatives  "  (pp.  431-434) 
the  semi-official  French  account  of  Holbourne's  disaster  off  Louisbourg,  Sei)t.  24,  1757. 


XI.  M/.i's  AND  Illustrations  ov  C.^pb  Breton  and  LouisnouRO,  Portraits  or  Wolfe,  etc. 

The  mcHt  accurate  early  maps  of  Caixi  Breton  and  Louisbourg  are  those  by  Nicholas  Bellin,  an  able  French 
engineer  (author  of  "Ijo  Neptune  fram.'ois"  and  other  cartographical  works),  inidor  date  of  1 744.  They  are  reproduced 
in  Charlevoix's  "  History  of  New  France."  The"  Nar.  aiidCrit.  Hist,  of  Am."  (v.  440)  has  a  copy  on  a  reduced  scale 
of  his  Cajie  Breton  map.  Richard  Gridloy,  who  did  such  good  work  at  Louisbourg  in  1745,  has  left  a  plan  of  the 
cily  and  fortifications  of  the  fortress,  which  appears  in  the  "  History  of  the  French  Dominions  in  America,"  by 
Jelferys,  London,  1760,  and  in  bis  "  tteneral  Topography  of  North  America  and  tho  West  Indies,"  London,  1768, 
(No.  25).  His  plan  has  been  largely  copied  in  works  relating  to  Louisbourg,  the  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am." 
(v.  443-4)  among  others.  Jofrerys,  in  the  first  work,  has  also  an  elaborate  map  affording  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
siege  of  1758,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  features  of  the  port  and  its  defences.  The  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am." 
(v.  464,  470)  reproduces  part  of  Jefferys'  map  of  175S,  as  well  as  Brown's  plan  of  the  siege  given  in  bia  "  History  of 
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Cape  Breton."  It  also  gives  a  part  of  ihe  plate,  "plan  of  the  attaek,"  (v.  471),  which  is  in  Mantt's  "  History  of  tho 
Late  War."  Jefferys'  plana  incorrectly  call  "Green"  also  "Goat  Island,"  whereas  the  latter  name  was  always 
given  to  the  rooky  islet  on  which  the  battery  deferiding  tho  harbour  vas  built.  Goo<l  views  of  the  town  and 
fortress  are  not  in  existence.  Dr.  Winsor  gives  three  illustrations  in  the  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  "  (v.  117, 
4C6)  one  of  them  from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Anna  H.  C.  Howard,  of  Itrooklyn,  N.Y.,  which  came  to 
her  by  ddscontfrom  Sir  W.  Popperrell,  ami  the  two  others  from  the  coast  views  that  accompany  PosBarros'  hydro- 
graphic  surveys.  These  views  were  published  in  177'J,  and  an  excellent  copy  of  the  whole  work  is  in  tho  Ottawa 
parliamentary  library.  I  give  a  skqtch  of  one  of  these  drawings.  The  view  is  supposed  to  he  from  the  northeast: 
a  ship  is  coming  through  the  entrance,  and  the  lighthouse  battery  is  on  the  right  It  api«ars  largely  imaginary, 
as  the  fortress  was  not  in  existence  when  it  was  printo<l,  in  1779. .  It  is  ourious'that  no  elaborate  JFrench^views 
are  in  existence, so  far  as  known.    None  certainly  in  Canada. 


^-■■«r* 


Nicholas  Bellin's  plans  of  Louisbourg  and  Quebec  were  frequently  reproduced  in  England,  Holland  an<l  Ger- 
many in  the  middle  of  last  century.  For  instance,  I  have  Iteforo  me  a  sheet,  24  x  22  in.,  with  the  heading: 
Vorstellung  einiger  Gogondon  nnd  Plaetzo  in  Nord  America  imter  Franzoosisch  nnd  F.nglischo  Jurisdiction 
gehoerig  -m  finden  hey  den  Ilomaennischen  Fitben  in  Nurnberg.  A°  17.')6.  It  contains  (1)  "  I'lan  du  Portet  Ville 
do  Louisbourg  dans  I'lsle  Royale ;  (2)  plan  de  la  Ville  de  (Juebec."  Both  are  the  plans  of  Bellin  given  in  Charle- 
voix. The  third  is  in  English  :  "  Plan  of  the  town  of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,"  and  is  coloured  like  the  other  two. 
It  is  a  reproduction  of  a  "  Plan  des  havens  von  Chebuctou  und  der  stadt  Halifax  (Hamburgli,  1751).  The  maps 
being  pirated  the  author's  name  is  not  given  in  any  case. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  maps,  plans  and  views,  in  atldition  to  those  mentioned  above. 

l.~Plan  special  de  Louislwurg,  N.  Visscher,  Amsterdam. 

2, — Plan  des  fortifications  dos  Louisbourg,  H.  do  Leth,  Amsterdam,  1750. 

3.— Le  Petit  Alias  Maritime,  Nos.  23,  24,  N.  Bellin,  1704. 

4. — A  map  "lev<;  en  1750,"  after  a  plan  of  Louisbourg,  preserved  in  the  D(5p<*)t  dos  Cartes  de  la  Marine  in  Paris. 

5.— Same,  in  1770,  in  tho  "  Neptune  Americo-Septontrional,  publi6  par  ordre  du  roi." 

0.— In  tho  same,  under  date  of  1758,  "  lov<!  iiar  lo  cliev.  dola  Uigaudiiiro,"  with  a  view,  of  which  there  is  a  copy 
in  tho  Mass.  Archives  :  Docs.  Collected  in  France,  Atlas  ii.  5.  A  similar  plan  and  view  by  tho  same  iierson  was 
published  at  Paris  In  1755,  "chez  Le  Rouge,  gcographo." 

7.— In  this  same  (composite)  atlas,  (11.  nos.  44,  45)  aro  maps  of  the  town  and  harbour  and  a  large  plan  of  the 
fortiflcatloiis,  marked  "Tome  1,  No.  23. 

8._Fonr  sheets  on  "  The  Southeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  surveyed  by  Samuel  Holland,"  published  by 
DesBarrcs,  in  1781. 

9.— Map  by  Kitchen,  London  Magazine,  1747. 

10.— Plan  of  tho  City  and  Harbour  of  Ix)uisbourg,  showing  the  landing  place  of  the  British  in  1745  and  1758 
and  their  encampment  in  1758,  in  .lofforys'  "French  Dominions"  and  in  his  "General  Topography." 

11,— A  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  America,  reduced  from  actual  surveys,  London,  1 7(53  or  1705.  See  "  Nar.  and 
Crit.  IliKt,  of  Am."  on  the  ciuestion  of  date,  v.  444,  it. 

12.— Sketch  of  Island  battery.  Curwen's  ".lournal,"  edited  by  Vv'ard,  Boston,  4th  ed.,  1864;  reproiluced  in 
"Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am,"  v.  448. 

la.—Plans  of  tho  town  and  fortifications  (1745)  by  Durell  and  Bastide;  of  town  and  harbour  (1755)  by  \V. 
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Oreen;  views  by  Bastide  (1749),  Admiral  Knowles  (1756),  Ince  (1758),  engraved  by  Cnrnot  (1702)  and  Thomas 
WriKlit  (ITUU).    All  in  tlio  itritish  Museum. 

14.— A  view  of  the  lamlint!  of  tlie  N.  E.  forcta  in  tlie  expedition  against  Cape  IJreton  (1745),  pubUsliod  '<y 
Jetferys.     l>r.  Joiin  C.  Warren  of  Boston  lias  a  copy  of  this  print 

15. — Plan  of  Lonisbour).',  by  (ioo.  l-'ollings  of  ISoston,  gunner ;  in  possession  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Nichols  of  Boston. 

16.— View  of  tlie  town,  in  Casseirs  "  United  States,"  i.  52.S.    See  .lelTorys'  copperplate  engraving. 

17.— Plans  of  the  siejje  and  fortitications  in  1758,  in  .refforyH'  "  French  Dominions,"  1760. 

18.— Plans  in  Mante's  "  History  of  the  War." 

19. — Map  of  siego  of  1758  in  "  Abraham's  Almanac,"  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  1759. 

The  reader  will  also  llnd  it  profitable  to  consult  the  following  work,  although  it  contains  no  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  island,  but  is  of  a  scientific  character,  as  its  title  shows,  and  is  valuable  for  its  revised  maiw ; 

"  Voyage  fait  par  ordro  dn  Uoi,  en  1 75(1  et  1751,  dans  TAm^'Ticino  Septentrionalo,  pour  rectifier  les  ("artes  doe 
Cotes  de  I'Acadio,  de  I'lsle  Uoyalo,  et.  de  I'lsle  de  Terre-Neuvo,  et  jKMir  en  fixer  les  principanx  points  par  des 
observations  astronomiciue-s.  Par  M.  lo  Murqiiis  do  Clmliert.  4to.  A  I'aris,  1753."  It  liaa  only  maps  of  lie 
Madame,  Strait  of  Fronsac  and  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island  from  Morienne  (C^jw  Bay)  t(  Gabarus,  Iwsides  a 
reduced  chart  of  the  coasts  of  Acadie  and  He  Uoyalo. 

Later  French  plans  and  maps  of  important  places  in  Cn()o  Breton  aro  the  following: 

"Carte  n'duite  do  I'lle  Koyale  assujettie  aux  obsorvations  nstronomiiiuos  et  nauti<iuos,  etc.,  faitcs  par  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Clial)ert  I)re8S<^o  an  dt'-pot  g^-ni^ral  des  cartes  de  la  marine,  par  ordre  de  M.  de  Sartine,  1783.  Plans 
particuliers depondans  de  I'lle  Royalo." 

"  Detroit  de  (Jansoau  ou  de  I'Vonsac  entre  la  Nouvello  Ecosse  et  I'lsle  du  <  'ap  Breton,  !ev6  par  les  vaisseatix  dii 
roi  d'Angleterro  en  17(il.     A  Londres,  en  1775 ;  a  I'aris,  chez  l.e  Rougo,  1778." 

"  Plan  du  Port  Pauphin,  <U)  la  rado  do  Ste.  Anno,  de  rentr(''e  do  Labrador  ot  de  la  Bale  do  Niganiche.  Itressfi 
an  MpCyt  g^nt^ral  des  cartes  de  la  marine,  par  ordre  de  M.  de  Sartino.     1778." 

"  PIp.n  de  la  Baio  lo  N(''riclmc  i  la  c6te  sud  do  i'lle  Madame.  Drjsse  au  d6p«>t  gijncral  des  cartes  et  plans  de  la 
marine,  par  ordre  de  \i.  do  Sartino.    1779." 

"  Plan  ilu  Port  Toulouse  i\  la  cote  du  Sud  de  I'llo  Royale.  I>ro88e  au  di''|xM  g<!n(^'ral  des  <!artos  et  plans  de  la 
marine,  par  ordre  do  M.  do  Sartino.     1779." 

"The  Atlantic  Noptuno,"  published  for  tho  uso  of  the  Uoyal  Navy  of  <ircat  Britain,  l)y  Colonel  liesBarres, 
governor  of  Cajie  Breton,  London,  1777, '-'  vols.,  atlas  fol. : 

Vol.  i,  "  Soa  ("oast  of  Nova  Scotia." 

Vol.  ii,"  Charts  of  tho  Coasts  and  Ilailxmrs  in  thctiulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  surveys  taken  hy 
Major  Holland,  surveyor-general  of  tho  northern  coast."  It  contains  intert<sting  I'oant  views  of  ports  and  towns  of 
tlie  province,  contributed  by  British  engineers. 

Among  the  maps  and  views  in  this  valuable  collection  aro  tho  following  : 

View  of  Louisbourg  harbour. 

Chart  of  northeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  from  St.  Ann's  bay  to  Caix)  Morion  (Cow  bay). 

St.  Ann's  bay,  Seymonr  cove  and  Indian  bay. 

Southeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton. 

Harbour  of  Louisbourg. 

Port  Hood. 

View  of  Port  llood. 

Cape  Breton  and  Sable  island. 

lienox  passage.  Bay  of  Rocks  to  St.  Petor's  ibiand. 

CiutofCanso,  partof  Cajxi  ISretoii  and  tho  Richmond  islos. 

Gut  of  Canso,  Bay  of  Rocks  to  St.  Potor's  island. 

Views  of  Port  Hood  and  Plaister  Cove. 

In  addition  to  the  maps  and  illustrations  notxvl  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  "  Nar.  and  Crit,  Hist,  of  Am." 
(vol.  v)  gives  the  following  :  Popixirroll  arms  (see  al.so  '•  Mag.  of  Am.  Ili.st,"  N<iv.,  187S),  Autographs  of  Auchmuty. 
Boscawon,  I'opiwrrell,  Rous,  Tyng,  Vaiighan  and  Warron,  portraits  of  lioscawen  and  Wolfe,  lOjitinck  ("  Hist,  of 
the  Late  War,"  vols,  ii,  iii,  iv)  has  portraits  of  Pitt,  Amherst,  Bcjscawen  and  Wolfe.  Wright's  "  Life  of  AVolfe" 
has  for  frontispiece  a  photographic  portrait  of  tho  general,  from  an  original  picture  in  tho  possession  of  Admiral 
Warde,  K.ll.,  who  inherited  it  from  his  graiiduncio,  <  Joneral  Warde,  Wolfe's  iloarost  friend.  It  was  painted  by  an 
artist,  unknown  to  fame,  soon  after  Wolfe  entered  tho  army,  and  shows  a  boyish  full  face,  not  remarkable  for 
expression.    Wright  know  of  only  two  undoubted  portraits  of  the  hero  of  Quebec  :  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  tho 
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other  painted  by  IMKlimore,  now  in  tlio  National  portrait  Rallery.  West's  ureal  painting  of  Wolfe  as  aboy  study- 
ing a  map  of  tlie  buttle  of  Mlonbeim  was  inndo  in  1770,  liiit  it  Ih  partly  iuiaKinary  in  some  respects.  Hen  WriKbt, 
(i04,  (lOT).  Knox't)  "  .lournal "  lias  un  enKrav(wl  |iurtrait  roprodiioeil  in  ''  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.  541.  Hart, 
"  I'ftll  of  New  Franco,"  bus  iKirtniits  of  Bom'awcn,  Wolfo  and  Aniberst.  See  iufrn,  last  parugrapb  of  thiH  section. 
I'arkinan,  in  '  Afontoalm  and  Wolfe,"  ropriKliu-ed  tbo  Wurdo  |>ortrait.  Warburton,  in  ''Concpiest  of  (Canada,"  has 
a  frontispiece  repiesentiof;  bim  standini;  witli  bis  rijsbl  arm  extended  and  (.'ivinp;  only  bis  profile— a  very  common 
picture  in  works  rulatiiii;  to  bis  times.  It  is  described  as  "  from  a  scarce  contemi)4)rary  print."  There  is  an  inferior 
portrait  of  Wolfe  in  tbo  rarliannuitary  library,  in  profile,  engraved  from  Mr.  Isaac  Qorsut's  model  by  J-  Miller.  I 
know  of  no  portraits  in  Canada  of  Ducbunibun,  Drucour,  or  Vanquolain,  or  other  {lersons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Louisbourf?. 

In  "  Ntxjkfl  and  Corners  of  tbo  Now  England  Coast "  (New  York,  187r)),  by  Samuel  Adam  Drake,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  a  little  work  on  the  tiikini;  of  Louixbour);  in  1745,  there  is  some  interesting;  information 
roHpcctin^'  York  and  Kitlory  Toint,  famous  as  the  home  of  Tustor  Momly  and  Sir  William  Pepiivrrell.  lllustra- 
tionaare  added  of  Killery  I'oinI,  ofSir  William's  obi  mansion  and  of  u  |)ortraitof  the  latter,  which  ishangini;in  the 
larno  hall  of  the  Kssex  institute,  at  Salom,  and  is  asseried  by  I'rako  to  have  been  painted  in  IT.'il  by  Smibertwhen 
the  baronet  was  in  T.ondon.  It  "  reprosonts  him  in  scarlet  coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches,  a  smooth  shaven  faceuud 
powdered  (leriwig;  the  waistcoat  lic^dy  Rold  cmbroidorod,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  was  worn  lonj;.  descending 
almost  to  the  knee,  and  formoil  tbo  most  conspicuous  article  of  dress.  In  ono  band  Sir  William  t;rasi)8  a  truncheon, 
and  in  tbo  back-ground  the  painter  has  depicted  the  siej/e  of  Lo'iisbourg."  The  "  Memorial  History  of  Itoston" 
(ii.  114)  contains  an  ougnivinj;  of  ilio  Hiimo  picture,  of  wliich,  however,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  "Nar.  and 
Crit.  Hist,  of  Am,"  (v.  435, »),  the  artist  is  unknown.  Tbo  work  justciisil  ^ivoH  an  engraving  after  a  painting  owned 
by  Mrs.  Anna  II.  C.  Howard,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  which  descendud  to  her  from  Pepporrell,  and  was  painted  by 
Smibert.  It  is  also  engraved  in  Tarson's  "  PepiH-rrell,"  l>raku's  "  Boston,"  and  the  '' N.  E.  Hist"  and  "(ieneral 
Ii((g.,"  Jan.,  18()((,  where  I>r.  Parsons  gives  a  genealogy  of  the  Pepporrell  family.  He  gives  a  list  of  Pepiwrrell's 
(luscendunls  in  bi8"Life,"  pp.  :'>;tr)-">41.  Also  a  view  of  the  I'ojiperrell  mansion  at  Kittery,  p.  ^29.  See  Lamb'8 
"  Honios  of  America,  1879,"  "  Magazine  of  Am.  Hist.,"  ii.  (i7:'> ;  '  Appleton's  Journal,'  xi.  65. 

Dr.  I'rancis  Parkmau,  in  bis  papers  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly"  (March,  18ill)  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
the  present  apiwaranco  of  the  picturesque  lix'ality  in  Maine  made  famous  by  its  associations  with  Sir  William. 
Kittery  Point  boars  the  name  of  a  little  villiign  in  luigland,  and  as  i(  was  founded  in  I82.T  justly  claims  the  honour 
of  being  the  lirst  and  oldest  town  in  Maine.    See  chapters  iv  and  x  of"  Nooks  ond  Corners"  (Drake). 

"  The  Eall  of  New  Franco,  175.")- 17(10,"  by  Gerald  E.  Hart,  with  portraits  and  views  in  artotypo  (Montreal, 
Torontoand  New  York,  1SS8),  dovott^  six  pages  to  tbo  victory  of  1758.  ^o  short  an  aci'ount  gives  little  or  no 
opiwrtunity  for  doing  full  justice  to  tlio  momentous  event,  which  occurred  so  opportunely  for  England.  Mr.  Hart's 
book  is  handsomely  printcil  and  is  chiefly  interesting  for  tlie  excellent  imrtraits  and  illustrations  it  gives  of  men 
and  places  famous  during  the  memorable  times  of  which  he  writes.  The  portrait  of  Amherst  is  a  mezzotint  by 
James  Watson,  aftera  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  probably  in  170^.  That  of  Itoscawen,  from  an  engraving 
by  Uavonct  from  the  original  painting.  That  of  Wolfo  is  the  very  rare  mezzotint  by  C.  Spoonor,  after  a  sketch  by 
('apt.  Harvey  Smith,  his  aide-do-(u»mp.  Entinck  has  similar  portraits  of  Boscawon  and  Wolfe.  See  Hart,  IWi,  for 
references  to  Wolfe's  various  ix>rtraita. 

XII.  Lotiisuoiiito  Medals. 


In  'The  Transactions  of  the  Quoliec  Literary  and  Historical  Society '  for  1872-3,  No.  Ill,  appears  an  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  Alfre<l  Sandbam  on  "The  Historical  Mwluls  of  Canada."  He  tells  us  that  in  1720  the  Erench  govern- 
ment ordered  a  bronze  modal  to  bo  struck  to  commemorate  the  foundation  of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg.  Seven 
medals,  according  to  Sandbam,  were  struck  by  the  English  government  in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of  Jjouis- 
bourg  in  1758.  Wright  ("  Life  of  Wolfo,"  fiOS-COfi)  refers  only  to  two  of  the  medals  commemorative  of  the  siege  of 
Ijouisbourg. 

A  pamphlet  on  "Tho  Louisbourg  Medals,"  by  Mr.  R.  W.  McLachlan,  an  ontbusiostic  anti<iuarian  of  Montreal, 
gives  us  more  complete  information  on  tbo  sanio  subject'  His  list  comprises  fourteen  medals,  or  six  more  than 
those  enumerated  by  Sandbam.  Four  of  them  appearin  the  samo  lists,  but  Mr.  McLachlan  doubts  the  existence 
of  two  of  Sandbam's.  Mr.  McLachlan  gives  us  tbo  names  of  the  makers  of  the  medals  in  most  cases,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  each.  I  give  illustrations  of  two  of  tbo  medals  in  his  valuable  collection,  in  another  part 
of  this  paper.  (See  myrn,  sees.  II,  VII.)  Mr.  McLachlan  gives  tho  names  of  Kirk,  Pingo  and  Pinchbeck  as  among 
the  principal  makers. 

1.  Obv. .  LiDovicrs  XV.  D.  G.  Fr.  bt  Nav.  Rb.\.  Youthful  bust  of  the  king,  with  long  hair.  Under  the  bust, 
which  faces  to  right,  Du  Vivibr. 
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Ex  :  MDCCKX.     A  view  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Louis- 
Laureated  older  head  of  the  king  to  the  right 


Rev. :  LnooTicoBuRanu  Fundatum  bt  Munitom. 
bourg.    Bronze;  size,  41  millimetres. 

2.  Obv.:  LuDOvicua  XV.  Rbx  CuRiariANiasiMos. 
Rev. :  Same  as  last    Bronze ;  size,  41  m. 

3.  Obv. :  Pax  Uuiquh  Vicirix  ex:  Gali.orum  bt  BRrrANNoncM  (Conojrdia)  MDCCLXIII.  Peace  to  the  right, 
standing  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  extended  right  hand  and  a  cii'^ceiis  in  her  left.  At  her  feet,  seated  on  a 
battering-ram,  is  War  as  a  nine  n^ale  flgiire,  bound ;  surrounding  them  are  flags,  battle-axes  and  otiicr  implements 
of  ancient  warfare.    Bronze ;  size,  41  m. 

Rev. :  Same  as  Do.  i . 

4.  Obv. :  Qborrius  II.  Rbx.    Lauroatod  bust  of  the  king  to  the  loft 

Rev.:  SenigalMai.  2.  Marsh  Mason.  St.  Malos  Ius.  10.  Marlboro.  Ciibrbouro  Ami.  16.  Howe.  Louisbouro. 
luL.  27.  BosoAWB.v.  Amii<9R8t.  Front.  Auo.  27.  Bradstrebt.  Du'jubbnk  Nov.  24.  For'jrs.  Goree.  Dhc.  29.  Kbitel. 
Britannia  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  over  ground  strewn  with  (leurs-do-lis,  by  Iier  right  walks  Justice,  and  on 
her  left  Liberty.  Above  is  a  scroll  inscribed  FoBnusisvioruM,  and  undiTneath  the  dpte  MDCCtiVIII.  Brass; 
size,  43  m. 

5.  Obv. :  GuADAiouPB  Baring  Moorb.  May  1.  Niagara  Johnson  Iui.v.  25.  QuBnBc  Woi.fh  MoNcKn  TowNSd 
Sbp.  13andl8.  Cbown  Point  Amiibrst  Auo.  4.  Laoos  Boscawen  Aiic.  19.  Hawkb  QuKriEnoN  Nov.  20.  Mindbn 
Fbrdinani)  Auo.  1.  A  shield,  with  a  fleur-de-lis  reversed,  supports  a  lion  to  the  loft  and  a  unicorn  to  the  right 
Garter  inscribed  Pbrfidia  Evbrsa,  and  ril)bon8  wHh  W.  Pi  it.  Aisi-.  Geo.  II  Ph.  Mr.  Underneath  is  the  date 
MDCCLIX.    Brass  •  size,  43  m. 

Rev. :  Same  a    last. 

0.  Obv.:  0.  Fair  Britannia  Hail.  A  nude  female  bust  to  the  left.  From  behind  the  bust  appears  the  top  of 
a  trident 

Rev. :  LovisuovRO  Takbn.  MDCCLVIII.  Victory  to  the  right  standing  on  the  prow  of  an  ancient  war  vessel. 
In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  wreath,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  palm  branch.    Copper ;  size,  39  m. 

7.  Obv. .  0'  Fair  Britannia'  Haii.  A  nude  female  bust  to  the  loft,  with  a  liberty  cap  liofore  and  a  trident 
behind.    Underneath  is  I.  Kirk. 

Rev.:  LovisiuiVRO' Taken*  MDCCLVIII.  Ex;  !•  Kirk- F.  Victory  to  tlie  right  running;  iu  her  hand  is  a 
large  fish,  with  a  number  of  smaller  flehes  above  it,  and  in  her  loft  a  palm  branch  on  a  pole,  with  a  shield  bearing 
a  fleur-de-lis  and  an  ancient  cuirass.    Bronze;  size, 41  m. 

8.  Obv. :  A  globe  inscribed  Canada  Ambrioa,  resting  on  a  nude  fem.do  figure  whii'h  is  prostrate  on  a  rock,  and 
ia  pointing  to  an  inverted  lleur-de-lis.  Un  the  left  of  the  globe  is  a  soldier,  with  musket  and  bayonet,  pointing  to 
Canada  on  tho  globe,  and  to  the  left  is  a  sailor  waving  his  hat  Over  the  glolm  is  a  scroll  insciibed  Pariter.  in. 
Bella,  behind  it  tho  Union  Jack,  and  above  Fame,  with  a  wreath  in  her  loft  hand,  blowing  a  trumpet  In  tlia 
distance  are  five  small  boats  and  a  high  rock.    To  the  loft  is  T'  Pingo'  F.    Bronze;  size,  44  m. 

Rev. :  IjOVishovrg"  Takhn-  MDCCLVIII.  View  of  Louisliourg  harbour.  In  tho  foreground  is  a  battery  firing 
on  two  war  vessels,  one  of  which  is  burning.  To  the  right  is  tlie  town,  and  in  the  distance  are  six  vessels.  On 
tho  left  is  Lighthouse  Point. 

9.  Obv. :  Admi'  Boscawbn-  Took-  Capb'  Breion.    Half  length  figiiroof  Poscawon  in  inaileil  armour  to  the  right. 
Rev. :  LovisiiovRG'  Ex  ;  Iiii,"  2(1*  1758.    A  rude  view,  intended  for  but  altogether  unliko  the  town  and  harbour 

of  Lonisbourg.  To  tho  right  is  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  tower.  A  ball  from  a  mortar  is  about  to  strike  the  tower, 
and  the  flag  seems  to  be  abont  to  drop  or  is  being  lowered.  The  town  is  chistere<l  ut  the  foot  of  tho  hill.  To  tho 
loft  is  a  small  tower  with  six  men  around  It  In  the  harbour  in  front  of  tho  town  are  five  vesr.els,  three  small  and 
two  largo  ones.    Brass,  or  bettor.  Pinchbeck  ;  size,  40  m. 

10.  Obv. :  Same  as  last. 

Rev. :  LovisiiovRo  Ev;  Iul  20  1758.  Similar  view,  but  tho  hill  is  larger  and  tho  mortar  and  ball  are  wanting ; 
there  are  only  two  men  beside  the  towor ;  to  tho  right  two  small  and  two  larger  vessels.  ('op|)or  or  dark  mixed 
metal ;  size,  41  m. 

11.  Obv.:  Adml.  BoscAWBN  Took  Cai'b  Brbton.  Tliroo-iiuarters  llguro  of^Hoscawen  to  tho  right  iu  naval  uni- 
form ;  ill  his  rii^iil  hand  ho  holds  a  baton, 

P«v, :  Ix)Vi8iiovi!o  Kx:  In,.  2ft,  1758,  Similar  view,  but  the  towor  on  tho  hill  is  to  the  loft.  There  are  flvo 
small  veosels  and  two  larger  ones.    Brass  ;  si/.o,  37  m. 

12.  OI)V. :  Similar  to  tho  last,  but  there  are  fewer  luittoim  on  the  coat  and  the  hiitoii  is  sliortor. 

Rev.!  Louisiiouiiii  Haruour,  Ex:  Iul  20  1758.  Similar  view.  There  are  throe  hills  with  tlie  towor  on  tho 
one  to  the  loft.  Tho  other  hills  ai'o  each  surinountoil  with  a  small  building.  In  tho  harbour  are  tour  stiiall  vessels 
and  one  largo  one.    Brass ;  size,  37  m, 

13.  Obv. :  Similar  to  No.  11. 
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Rev. :  LoviSBOvki  Ex.  Iul,  2G.  1758.  Similar  view.  Tower  on  rising  ground  to  the  left,  other  buildings  scat- 
tered over  the  tield.  There  are  nu  men  standing  beside  the  smaller  tower  to  the  riglit.  In  the  harbour  there  are 
five  small  vessels  and  two  large  ones.    Brass ;  size,  23  ni. 

14.  Obv. :  To  Bk.\vb  Adml.  Boscawbn.    Figure  of  Boscawen  as  in  No.  0. 

Rev. :  I  SuRRGNDBR  PitisoNKK  £x :  1758.  Drucour  to  the  right  on  one  knee,  handing  his  sword  to  Boscawen. 
Copper ;  size,  20  m. 

The  "  Annual  Register"  (London,  1702)  gives  a  description  of  a  magnificent  building  of  (he  Ionic  order  which 
the  Earl  Temple  erected  at  Stowe  and  dedicated  to  "  Concordiae  et  Victoriae."  Among  the  fourteen  medallions  on 
the  wall,  representing  England's  victories  on  sea  and  land  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  was  one  representing 
the  taking  of  Louisbourg  in  1758.    See  "  Conguost  of  Canada  "  ( Warburtou,  ii.  49U). 


XIII.  TiiK  MioM.w:  Indians  and  tubik  LANOUAoa 


It  apiwars  well  established  that  "  Acadie"  is  a  French  version  of  a  Micmac  alHx,  akiide,  signifying  a  place  or 
land  or  district,  or  other  cognate  term,  invariiibly  used  in  connection  with  another  word  to  show  some  natural 
characteristic  of  the  locality.  We  inul  tliu  first  mention  of  the  name  in  the  letters-patent  of  1003,  granted  to  Siour 
du  ^MoiiH,  who  was  given  the  right  to  settle  and  inhabit  "  les  terres,  costes  et  pais  de  Cadio  et  aultres  circonvoisins 
en  I'estendue  du  10"  degru  jusipi'au  40''  "  (see  "Quebec  Uocumonts,"  i.  40).  Forming  [lart  of  a  comixiund  word 
ukAde  sometimes  might  bo  luistakuii  for  kadio,  as  it  may  bu  easily  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  inter- 
esting list  taken  from  Dr.  Rand's  Micmac  dictionary : 

1.  Wobe-akildo Swan-laud  (now  Broad  River  Lake  in  N.S.). 

2.  Apcheechkilnioochwa-fikildo Uuck-placo  (('anard  River,  N.S.). 

3.  Kitpooaakilde Cai*  Shuljenacadie  (meaning  not  given). 

4.  Boosloofi-fikAde Chi>o  Traverse  ("  bouselooa "  meaning  to  travel  by  water). 

5.  Ootkoodiikflna-krtde Urave-yard. 

0.  Killilmoor'chwi'ilwkwiVrikrtde Coalmine. 

7.  Wikiieu-'kitiJo Elm-grovo, 

8.  Namuchwu-'kildo Fish-place. 

1).  Utkogiln-rikilde Indian  harbour  (meaning  not  given). 

10.  'Mskegooa-'kitde Grnss-lield. 

11.  Sooloaw-rddldn Silver-mine- 

12.  KCIsiiwogwit-ukAde Iron-mine. 

13.  Soola-^kitdo Mira  river  (meaning  not  given). 

14.  WtMijoosoou-akildo Apple-place  or  orchard. 

15.  Madoo«sw-aki\de Porciii)inu-place. 

10.  BiVslooii-akildo St.  Peter's  island  (meaning  not  given). 

17.  Scgubun-akilde Ground-nut  place  (Shubenacadie). 

A  iKilo  by  the  editor  of  Ur.  Kohl's  ''  Documentary  History  of  Maine,  in  the  collections  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  (i.  234,235,  11)1  ('O  the  authority  of  I'orter  C.  BliSH,  u  thorough  student  of  the  Indian  dialects,  gives  the 
same  muiiuiug  to  Acadie,  who'<u  "  origin  is  ahki,  laud  or  place,  with  da,  u  particle  of  admiration  added  ;  translated 
by  Rale,  voilil,  there,  implying  abuiiduiice."  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson,  in  his  "  History  of  the  County  of  I'ictou,  N.8." 
(Montreal,  etc.,  1877)  tolls  us  that  "every  prominent  object,  whether  hill  or  river,  streamlet  or  lake,  headland  or 
island,  had  its  appropriate  designation  in  their  [Micmacs]  language,"  and  he  gives  (pp.  31,  32)  a  few  of  the  Micmac 
names  wilii  the  meanings,  obviously  furnisliml  by  Dr.  Rand,  from  whom  I  have  ((uoted  the  foregoing  list.  See 
also  Gosnor,  "  Resources  of  Nova  Scotia  "  (Halifax,  1840),  pp.  2,  31. 

Reference  lias  boon  made  more  than  once  in  these  notes  to  "  The  Dictionary  of  the  Language  of  the  Micmac 
Indians,  who  reside  in  Nova  Scotia,  Now  Hruuswick,  P.  E.  Island,  V&im  Breton  and  Newfoundland,"  by  the  Rev. 
Silas  TerliuH  Rand,  D.D.  (Halifax,  1888).  The  compiler  of  this  valuable  dictionary  was  for  moro  than  llfty  years 
a  uiiMsionury  among  the  Micmac  liulLuis  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  He  translated  and  publiNliod  the 
whole  oftliu  new  and  portions  of  the  Uld  Testament  in  the  Miciiiau  language,  and  arranged  as  many  as  40,(K)0 
wonls  in  alphttboticttl  onlor.  Ho  also  constructed  u  Micmac  grammar  and  reader.  Lelaiid  in  his  "Algomiuin 
I.egend8"  gives  n  number  of  Micmac  tuloa  contributed  by  Dr.  Rand.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  made  an 
appropriation  to  aid  the  publication  of  the  lOnglish-Micmac  |>ortion  of  his  laborious  studies,  and  the  other 
part— the  Micmac-English— is  also  in  their  hands,  and  it  is  hoiHid  will  soon  bo  published.  His  investigations  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  philologist  and  anti(iuarian.    Dr.  Rand  was  a  tine  scholar  and  fumilar  witli  Hebrew, 
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Syriac  and  other  tongues,  modern  and  ancient.  He  translated  a  number  of  hymns  hito  Latin— one  of  thorn,  tlie 
Rock  of  Ages,  iaospeuially  meritorious.  He  wosanativeof  NivaHcotia— of  theboaulifulcountry  first  inhabited  l>y 
the  Acadians,  and  died  at  UanUport,  tlie  entrance  of  tlie  land  of  Evangeline,  in  1889. 

On  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  Micmac  Indians  consult  L'Escarbot,  "  La  Conversion  des  Sauvagos 
qui  ont  6U5  baptistes  daus  la  Nouvello  France  cette  annce,  1010,  avoc  un  rocit  ilu  Voyage  du  Siour  du  Poutrincourt  " 
(see"Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  America."  iv.  150;  Sabin,  Harrisiie,  No.  21);  "Cliamplaiu"  (Lavordicro's  ed.),  115, 181, 
7-'8,  743;  William-son,  "History  of  Maine,"  p.  478;  Denys,  "  Amfirique  Soptentrionala,"  vol.  ii;  Le  Clercq, 
"  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Gasp(5aie"  (I'aris,  1(191) ;  "  Rdlalions  des  .Tosuitos  "  (tinebec,  1S58),  i.  2-31  (index  is  inac- 
curate under  head  of  Souriiiuois,  year  1060  being  given  for  l(Jl  1,  Uiard's  Relation) ;  ib.  42-44  (Cape  Breton  esimcially 
referred  to),  iii.  7-10;  i'ichon  "Memoirs,"  Letters  VlIX;  Ilaiuiay,  ''History  of  Auadia,"  13,  4u-5H,  90,  etc. 
Murdoch  and  Ilalibiirton  in  their  histories  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Garueau  in  his  "History  of  Caniula,"  liavo  fre- 
(liijiit  references  tu  their  habits  and  condition  during  the  French  regime.  Urown,  "  History  of  Cai)0  Breton," 
Letter  X,  reviews  their  state  very  fully,  and  has  besides  immerous  refenjnces  throughout  the  work.  Dicreville, 
"  lielation  des  Voyage  du  I'ort  Royal,  de  I'Acailie,  ou  de  la  Nouvelle-]''rance,  etc."  (in  1708),  in  prose  and  verse, 
describes  the  manners,  siiijursti lions  and  pursuits  of  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  condition  of  the  Indiuuii  in  17') 7-58  is  described  by  a  French  missionary  in  a  |)amphlot  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1758  as  "An  Account  of  the  Customs  aai  Maimers  of  tlie  Micmacs  and  .Marioliools,  savage  nations  now 
deiiendenton  the  Government  of  Capo  Breton"  (Field,  Ind.  Uibliog.,  No.  1002;  Quaritcli,  No.  29,  934  ;  "  Nar.  and 
Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.  452 ;  J.  G.  Shea,  in  '  Hist.  Mag.,'  v.  290; '  Nor.  Am.  Rev.,'  cxil,  .laii.,  1871.)  The  llrst  Micmac 
grammar  was  that  by  the  Abbe  Maillard,  a  French  missionary,  for  many  years  at  Louisbourg  and  at  8t.  I'eter's, 
and  in  eastern  Nova  Scotia  until  I75'J,  when  he  Wita  induced  to  go  to  Halifax  and  iiso  lii.s  influence  to  ipiiet  the 
Micmacs.  He  was  in  the  pay  of  the  British  government  from  that  time,  and  died  in  1708.  (See  Akins,  "Nova 
Scotia  Documents,"  184,  n.)  His  grammar  was  arranged  by  J.  M.  Bullonger  and  published  in  New  "York  in  18(j4 
(Cramoisy ),  but  only  a  hundred  copies  are  reported  to  have  been  priiitoil  (4to.,  101  pji. ;  Dufosse's  ( 'at..  No.  49,203). 
In  the  •'  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  America"  (iv.  208,  209)  tliere  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  in  the  Micmac 
mission  from  1031-1708.  In  the  'Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.,'  xiv.  1887,  C.  Godfrey  l^oland  has  a  paper  on  "The 
Mythology,  Legends  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Algonipiins,"  which  siibse(iuently  apiieared  in  a  separate  form.  His 
interesting  work  on  "The  Algomiuin  Legends  of  New  England  ;  or,  Myths  and  Folk-lore  of  llio  Micmac,  I'assamii- 
<|Uoddy  and  Penobscot  Tribes,"  was  published  in  LS84  at  ilostun.  Ho  can  trace  in  the  legends  and  myths  of  the 
Indians  evidence  of  the  old  Norse  voyages.  The  Micmacs  are  even  bulievod  by  Professor  Storm  to  be  the  Skrael- 
lings  of  the  Norsemen.  (See  '  Scottish  Review  '  for  October,  1891,  p.  301  ;  Sir  l»an.  Wibon,  in  'Trans.  Roy  Soc.  of 
Can.,'  viii.  sec.  2,  art.  3.) 


XIV.   Till!   At'.M)l.\N   FltUNCII    IN   CaI'K    BllHTON, 

"  La  France  aux  Colonies  :  I'^tudes  sur  le  devolop|iumeiit  do  la  Race  fraiii;aiso  hors  do  l'Htiro|>e,  jiar  K.  Riimean  " 
(Paris,  1859),  contains  an  interest'ng  account  of  the  Acadian  French  population  in  the  island  of  Capo  Breton 
(pp.  3,  71-79,  147-149),  with  the  view  of  showing  its  development  since  tho  days  of  the  French  rule.  From  this 
work  we  obtain  the  following  estimatcH  of  the  French  [lopulation  of  Ciqie  Breton,  at  dilferent  dates  after  the  taking 
of  Louisbourg  and  the  removal  of  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  France: 


In  1758 1,000,  two-thirdH  Acadian,  ifettlud  on  the 

coast  and  the  Labrador  (Brus  d'Or). 
This  is  obviously  an  over  estimate. 


In  18'J7 0,000 

1838 9,500 


1869— UiciiMoNi)  County. 

Ardolse l,'2(itl 

Bourgeois 700 

Arlchttt  and  1  tescousse 5,700 

St.  Pierre,  RiviOre  des  Habitaiil«,  etc 1 ,500 

9,100 


Cai'k  Biiin'ON  CoiiNTV. 
Liillo  Bras  d'Or OOO 

InVKIINKSH  CnllNTV. 

Marguerite  (Margaree),  Cheticamp,  otc 1,000 

Total  in  1859 13,700 


.MU^^iiiiai:.4u'£;i^'iw^'>i'£i.<A'li.. 
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By  the  census  of  1881  the  Firench  population  of  Cape  Breton  was  given  at  12,426  souls,  distributed  as  follows : 


(iOO 


Invbunkss. 

Marguerite  (Margaree)  Harbour 1,039 

Chetieamp 2,350 

Young's  Uriilgo  and  otiier  places  scattered  at 

tiie  Nortii 240 


3,0;!5 


Cate  Bhbton. 

Sydney,  Bull's  Crook,  Liiigan,  Mauadiuu,  Bou- 
larderie.  Catalogue  and  East  Buy  (Louiij- 
bourg  claimed  only  nine  jxjrsons  of  Frondi 
descent),  in  all ]  ,330 


Richmond. 

Petit  Degrat 1,626 

D'Escousse 1,261 

L'Ardoise 1,501 

Arichiit  and  Wo^t  Arichat 1,844 

River  Bourgeuis 688 

River  Inhabitants  (Riviere  des  Habitants) 344 

St.  I'eter'H 180 

Other  places 4 


VjCTOEIA. 

Inganiclic 

Bay  North  and  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence. . 


7,348 

107 
4 


It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Ramoaii's  ostimales  woio  considerably  beyond  the  mark.     For  instance,  the  figures  ho 
gives  for  1859— 13,700— arc  contradicted  by  the  census  of  1801,  which  distributes  the  Acadian  population  as  follows: 

Richmond 5,733 

Invernois 2,104 

Capo  Breton 362 

8,10!) 

No  statistics  are  given  for  Victoria  county,  but  thoy  would  not  probably  add  more  than  100  to  the  whole  num- 
ber. Jt  is  impossible  to  l'^'liove  that  there  could  have  boon  >uch  a  decrease  in  two  years  as  a  comparison  of  the 
ligures  for  1859  and  1801  would  indicate.  Tho  French  Acudiuns  of  Caiw  Breton  then  only  emigrated  year  by  year 
in  small  numbers.  I'robably  the  census  of  1801  was  not  very  accurately  taken.  Indeed  the  report  itself  admits 
that  the  enumerators  fouurl  many  iKiraons  unwilling  to  give  information,  "  professing  to  believe  that  the  oi>ject  of 
taking  the  census  was  for  the  purp(i.se  of  imposing  taxation."  The  Acadiana  were  proliably  among  this  number. 
A  |x)ople  who  are  in  a  minority,  and  form  a  i-oparatc  isolutud  class  in  a  community,  are  likely  to  look  with  sus- 
picion on  an  enumeration  of  tlioir  numbers  and  pro|)erty.  Few  of  theiu  in  tliose  days  were  well  informed  and  edu- 
cated. But  making  every  allowance  for  tlie  imiierfections  of  tho  census  returns  they  do  not  fully  explain  the  largo 
discrepancies  between  13,700  and  8,209.  Indeed,  nniking  an  allowance  I'or  a  natural  increase  of  2  jmr  cent,  a  year 
based  on  tho  coumuh,  which  showed  an  aver.igo  incro;i.io  of  20  [wr  cent,  in  ten  years  over  tlio  whole  province — and, 
ill  fact,  in  Richmond  it  was  22  per  cent. — we  have  a  still  greater  diU'ercnce  between  the  two  sets  of  tigures.  Con- 
secpiently  we  have  no  doubt  thai  Mr.  Itaincau  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  miudiers,  and  contributed  to  create  the 
wrong  impression  thai  the  race  in  Capo  Breton  is  decreasing  in  a  largo  pniiwrtion  from  emigration  and  other 
causes.  A  much  higher  aulhorily  in  such  mattiir.s,  Mr.  Taclic,  l<ing  c(juuected  with  tho  deparliuont  of  agriculture 
of  Canaila  as  deputy  minister,  and  a //(fnci/iiir  of  some  ni)te,  has  given  us  some  inleresling  statistics  relating  to 
tho  Acadian  French  of  Cap"  Breton  in  the  introduction  to  the  census  rei>orts  for  1871.  Ho  gives  a  table  from 
which  wo  loarn  that  there  weie  iu  Ca|ie  Breton  : 

In  1749.. 1,000  Acadian  French. 

1755 3,000  before  and  after  tho  expulsion  of  tho 

.\cadians  from  Nova  Scotia. 

1750 2,:)00 

1 75S 700  after  taking  of  Louisbourg. 

1703 780 

1705 800 

1771 920 

1871 10,8(11 

Accordingly  since  1758  the  Acadians  have  IncroaBed  from  700  to  [irobably  15,000  souls  at  tho  prosout  time, 
supposing  the  rate  of  increiuie  to  have  been  the  same  during  lou  decade  ending  iu  1H91,  as  it  was  iu  the  decades  of 
1801'1871,  and  1871-1881.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  small  migration  of  French  Acadians  from  Cajw 
Breton,  esiHii^ially  among  young  women  who  have  gone  to  the  United  Stales  for  employment,  but  llie  rate,  I  think, 
will  bu  found  small  compared  with  the  emigration  of  the  Knglish-speaking  |)OopleB  from  the  island.  For  other 
references  to  the  French  population  of  Cape  Breton  nee  Tichon's  Mcmolres  ;  lluliburton'a  History  ;  Tuche,  "  I'rojot 

Sec.  II.  1&91.    42. 
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d'unkon  federate  pour  lea  provinces  ile  I'Amdrique  Anglaise  "  (1858) ;  "  Census  of  Canada  for  1871  aud  1881  "  (Gov- 
ernment of  Canada),  Ottawa ;  Fontaine's  edition  of  "  1>3  Diureville  en  Aciulie"  (Quol)ee,  1885).  In  an  olaliorate 
paper  by  the  Abb<5  Casgrain  on  "  La  iJisiJersion  dos  Acmliens,"  ('  Trans.  Koy,  Hoc.  Can.,'  v,  sec.  1)  tlie  'reader  will 
find  numerous  references  to  the  Acadlans  of  Cheticamp  and  otiier  partu  of  Caiie  Breton.  A  paiwr  in  the  'Colleo 
tions  of  the  Nova  Hcotia  Historical  Society 'for  188!)-91  (Halifax,  ISDl),  by  Dr.  Allison,  snporintondent  of  educa- 
tion (see  pp.  55-50),  estiniateM  the  number  of  Acadian  l-'ronch  in  Caiio  llrcton  at  only  L'71  in  1707 — too  low  an 
estimate,  not  sui)i)orted  by  the  infurmatiun  I  have  gathered  from  all  sources.  Dr.  Tache's  estimate  of  all  tlie 
French  ri  the  island  in  1705  atSOO  is  nearly  correct.  In  17(iU  a  considerable  numl>er  came  into  the  island,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  text,  sec.  X. 

XV. — (iBNUiuii  BiuMiKiUAi'iiicAL  Noias. 

Sir  Hovenden  Walker  printed  in  London  a  vindication  against  charges  of  i'lcouipelency  and  peculation  that 
were  made — and  projierly  too,  we  can  l)oliove,  as  to  the  first  count — against  himself.  His  account  of  his  visit  to 
thu  harbour  of  Sydney,  mentioned  in  the  text  of  this  monogra|>h,  is  necest^arily  brief,  and  evidently  written  to 
show  that  he  had  asserted  England's  claim  to  Kastern  America.  This  attempted  vindication  had  for  its  title :  "  A 
Journal;  or  full  account  of  the  late  exiMjditiou  to  Canada,  with  an  appendix  containing  commissions,  orders, 
instructions,  letters,  memorials,  courts-martini,  councils  of  war,  etc.,  relating  thereto 

"  Hebue  angnstis  animosus  at<iao 
Kortis  apparo:  Bapioiiter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimiiiin  secundo 
Turgida  Vela 

-Jlvr.  Lib.  li,  Odt  10, 

London  :  printed  for  1).  Browne  at  the   Black  Swan,  etc.,  IT20."    See  an  excellent  resumd  of  the  journal  in  "Do 
Tribord  ABabord  ;  Trois  Croisioros  dans  lo  tiolfo  Saint  Laurent,"  by  Faucher  de  St.  Jlanrico  (Monlreal,  1S77). 

The  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  referouccs  to  (  inie  Breton  in  ''  A  ccjnciso  account  of  North  America,  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  several  British  coluuies  on  that  continent,  including  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and 
(Jape  Breton,  to  wliich  is  subjoined  an  account  of  the  several  nations  and  triltus  of  Indians  residing  in  those  parts," 
(London,  1705,  ;;71  pp-,  with  a  map).  The  author  was  Major  Kobert  Kogers,  a  famous  commander  of  the 
"  Rangers"  during  the  old  French  war.  He  describes  hi.s  adventures  in  his  well  known  'Journals'  (London,  1705  ; 
Dublin,  170'J).  He  i)layed  a  doubtful  part  in  the  war  of  indi'iKJudence,  and  (inally  raised  the  Qiicon'.-i  Hangers,  who 
were  very  eH'eelivo  on  the  English  side.    See  I'arkman's  "Jlontcalm  and  W'llfo." 

"  Memoire  historiiiue  sur  la  negotiation  de  la  France  et  de  I'Anglcterre  depuis  lo  -0  Alar.s  1701,  juscjn'au  L'O 
Stiptendire  do  la  memo  annt'o  avoc  Ids  pieces  juslificatives,"  (l'ari.s,  1701),  sliow.s  ellbrts  made  by  Franco  to  retain 
CaiMj  Breton. 

A  curious  and  rare  book  is  now  before  the  writer:  "A  statement  submitted  ly  Lieut.-Colonel  DesBarres  for 
consideration,  res[>ecling  his  services  from  tin  year  1755,  to  the  present  time— in  tlie  capacity  of  an  ollicer  and 
engineer  during  the  war  of  1750 — the  utility  of  his  surveys  and  publications  of  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  North 
America,  intituled,  'The  Atlantic  Neptune' — and  his  proceedings  and  rciudiict  as  lieutenant-governor  and  coin- 
niander-in-chlef  of  his  Majesty's  colony  of  Cape  IJretuii."  The  book  is  In  large  folio,  and  contains  108  pages,  but 
neither  the  ilate  ot  pid)lication  nor  Iho  name  of  the  printer  a|i]Hmrs  on  the  title  page.  It  contains  a  most  ndnnte 
recapitulation  of  DesBarres's  claims  against  tlie  Knglisli  governiiKMii.  It  is  obvious  from  the  facts  and  doc.Mnents 
set  forth  that  ho  was  badly  treated.  The  work  gives  some  ir.slght  into  the  entire  absence  of  interest  in  England  in 
the  all'airs  of  so  insignillcant  a  colony  as  ( 'ajx)  Bioton.  The  nature  of  the  Kiiuabbles  between  the  governor  and  the 
military  at  Sydney  Is  set  forth  with  elaborate  detail.  The  governor,  it  is  clear,  acted  for  the  best  and  deserved 
more  consideration  than  hoover  received  from  Indiireront  ollicialsin  London.  The  liiograi)hical  sketch  of  Uovernor 
DesBarres  in  Appleton'a  "  Cyclopiedia  of  American  Biography  "  (New  York,  1SS7)  slates  tlnit  "  ho  wrote  f,  \*.  rk  on 
Ca|ie  Breton,  which  was  printed  privately  (London,  1801),  l)Ul  afterwards  siipprossod."  I  canno*  verify  the  exist- 
ence of  any  work  by  him  on  <  'ajie  Ihoton  except  the  "litatemonf'  of  his  case  under  consideration,  in  wn.ih  iiiere  is 
a  great  ileal  of  valuable  information  ros|>octing  the  settlement,  the  natural  advantages  and  the  co'ulition  of  the 
island  during  his  govornorsbip.  Brown  (History,  1)88)  imi'.es  uso  of  thii:  wcirk  In  giving  an  account  of  his  services 
and  of  his  ollicial  career  in  CaiKj  Breton.  In  1805  ho  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  I'rince  Edwa.d  Island, 
no  doubt  as  an  acknowledgment  that  ho  was  deserving  of  better  treatment  than  he  had  received  ''ir  some  years  of 
his  life,  and  lie  remained  until  1811!  in  this  position,  which  the  historian  of  the  island  (('amj)bell,OI)  says  he  llllt^ 
with  discretion,  if  not  with  the  display  of  any  signal  ability.  He  dii^d  at  Halifax  in  18l.'4  at  the  remarkable  aga 
of  102.  Ho  was  father  of  Iho  late  Judge  DosHarres,  of  the  supremo  court  of  Nova  Scotia  (Suo  "  Murdoch,  ii,  Ml  ; 
111.  52;t.) 
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Hon.  W.  Smitli,  who  was  formerly  surgeon  on  tlio  military  eRtablighmont  of  Cape  Breton  (see  supra,  sec.  VIII) 
and  chief-justice  in  1799,  was  author  of  "  A  Caveat  against  Emigration  to  America,  with  the  state  of  tlie  Island  of 
Cape  Breton,  from  tlio  year  1784  to  tlie  present  year;  and  suggestions  for  tlio  benefit  of  tlio  liritish  Settlements  in 
Nortli  America"  (London,  1803,  pp.  158,  8vo.)    See  Morgan's  "  ISihliotiioca  Canadensis." 

In  the  second  volume  of  "Tlie  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  etc.,"  by  Joseph  Bo.ichette,  surveyor- 
genera!  of  Lower  Canada  (London,  1802,  2  vols.,  pp.  72-92),  there  am  two  chaptei'S  giving  a  to|)f)graphical  and 
statistical  account  of  the  island,  including  a  description  and  three  sket(^hoH  of  the  dangerous  rocky  island,  ton 
miles  northeast  of  Capo  Breton,  known  as  St.  Paul's  Island.  Much  of  the  information  in  tlicso  chapters  is  taken 
from  Halihurtou's  and  McGregor's  accounts  of  tho  island.  Bouchotte's  works  in  their  day  were  of  great  value  to 
Canada— indeed  the  most  ace  rate  and  complete  of  their  kind  ever  published  in  tho  Dominion.  He  was  tho  Eng- 
lish surveyor  who,  with  tho  United  States  surveyor,  .John  .Johnson,  erected  a  new  monument  in  1817,  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent, ;  t  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  which  liad  Ixwrn  dot<!rmined  by  commissioners  in  1708,  under 
the  treaty  of  1794.    (See  vol.  i,  pp.  1.1-14.) 

Valuable  references  to  the  importance  and  natural  advantages  of  Ca|)0  Breton  will  bo  found  in  "The  Indus- 
trial Resources  of  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,"  |iy  Abraham  Gcaner,  surgnon,  follow  of  the  Geological  society,  etc.  (Halifax, 
1849).  Dr.  Gesner  was  a  scientific  m.in  of  fair  attainments.  He  visited  CajKi  ISroton  in  the  flagship  of  the  famous 
Earl  of  Dundonald,  who  took  much  interest  in  tho  scientific  .nvestigations  of  the  author.  The  admiral  was  an 
uncle  of  the  Dundon.ild  who  was  surjirised  at  a  redoubt  near  tho  shore  and  killml  by  the  French  in  a  sortie  during 
tho  siege  of  17.")8 ;  for  Dr.  Gesner  is  wrong  in  stating  that  "  ho  fell  in  iipproaching  the  ftirtress  along  the  line  of  the 
sea- wall."  (See  -tupra,  sec.  VII,  and  Brown,  .310.)  He  devotes  a  number  of  pages  (l!00-3I2)  to  a  gen<(ral  description  of 
tho  climate,  scenery  .and  resources  of  the  island,  as  woU  as  to  the  a|>[H)arai)i:(i  of  Louisbourg  in  1840.  Like  all  other 
persons  who  have  visitetl  nnil  studied  tho  island  of  Capo  Breton,  Dr.  (icHuor  had  a  high  opinion  of  its  natural 
advantages.  "  A  gluuco  at  tho  niaji,"  he  says  on  p.  If  12,  "  woiiM  almost  satisfy  the  inveterato  sceptic  that  nowhere 
can  there  be  fcund  a  position  so  favourable  for  maritime  pursuits  iis  that  of  Ca|)o  Brct^in.  It  was  with  this  view 
that  Franco  expended  her  millions  of  livres  in  fortifying  Louisbourg.  Wlioro  are  tliern  to  Ik)  found  su(^h  harbours, 
mines,  fisheries,  facilities  of  inland  transport  .and  schools  for  seamen,  and  to  these  has  Uvm  adilod  a  soil  capable  of 
yielding  the  ordinary  bounties  produced  l>y  husbandry." 

■Tiidgo  Marshall,  who  was  the  first,  judge  appointed  to  the  island  after  i(«  annexation  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1820, 
loft  behind  him  a  slioit  moiiograi>h  uiviug  his  [wrsonal  reminis.-euci's  of  the  hardships  and  dillii'ulties  that 
attended  a  judicial  circuit  in  tliose  days,  "  when  large  portions  of  my  journeys  went  |i(uTfir:ned  in  Inilian  canoes, 
in  which.  I  have  Kometiuics  ])assed  tho  groatcr  part  or  the  wholo  of  tho  night,  nccasloually  paddling  to  lessen  chilli- 
ness, and  to  .afibrd  tho  [voor,  tired  sipiaw  a  partial  relief"  The  old  jiulgo — ho  died  in  his  OPh  year— dnscribos  the 
lawlo.w  elements  which pxisti^d  during  his  time  in  this  sparsely  settled  island.  (Soo  "The  lato  .ludgo  Marshall ; 
or,  tho  Ifecord  of  an  Earnest  Life,"  by  ,).  G.  liourinot,  in  'Canadian  Mnuthly,'  IKHd.) 

'the  wreck  of  the  Augusta,  nientioned  in  see.  XI,  is  descrilicd  in  "  I.es  Ancicns  Canadions,"  by  riiilip])0  Aid)ert 
de  GasiM' (IJu'diec,  Lsno,  and  Montreal,  l.^Sii),  whoso  cliief  merit  is  that  ho  has  givnn  us  a  faithful  record  of  the 
times  of  which  lie  writes  and  irosorved  memoirs  of  ovonfs  which  otherwise  would  have  disapjioared  with  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  tliem.  General  Murray  was  resj)onsihlo  fur  sending  tho  unfortunate  [Kiople  in  tho  wretched 
old  hulk,  which  went  ashore  in  tho  fall  of  17*i1,  apparently  from  tho  description,  on  tho  northeastern  coast  of  Cajw 
Breton,  a  littlo  soutli  of  Cajio  North.  Only  five  or  six  passengers  wore  saved  ;  these  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching 
the  Acadian  seltloiiients,  the  names  of  which  are  not  given.  Among  lliase  was  M.  <le  la  Corne  do  Haiiit-Luc,  who 
published  an  account  of  the  disaster  at  Monireal  in  1778,  from  which  M.  do  tiaspi''  rorreciod  his  own  version,  at 
first  largely  drawn  from  tho  memory  of  stories  told  him  by  momhois  of  his  invn  faniily.  See  an  excellont  tran.s- 
lation  of  the  book  by  I'rof  IJoberls,  tho  Canadian  poet  (New  York,  I.SOO);  also  LeMoine's  "  Mapio  Leaves,"  new 
Borles,  79, 11.');  Fanchor  do  St.  Maurice,  "  Do  Tiibord  i\.  Baboid,''  LSd-hSO. 

"A  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  ('a|x^  I'retoii,  tho  Sable  Islands,  Now  Uriinswick,  I'rince  I'xhvard  Island,  the  Her- 
mudas,  Newfoundland,"  by  B.  Mcmtgnmory  Martin,  I'.S.M.  (London,  1S:17),  contains  two  chapters,  of  Ibrty-five 
pages  in  all,  descrihing  the  history,  the  geography,  tlio  physical  features,  tho  geology  and  the  prodiids  of  Oaixs 
Breton.  'I'lio  historical  part,  which  is  very  iniperfocl,  is  made  up  of  infornmliou  furnished  him  by  .li;dgc  llali- 
biirtdu,  the  author  of  the  history  already  mentioned.  Tho  dosi'.ription  of  the  natural  features  and  resour.os  is 
interesting  and  correct  for  the  time  when  written.  Mnrtiu  wrote  other  works  of  Iho  same  chariicier  on  tho  pro- 
vinces of  old  Canada,  and,  like  his  book  on  the  maritime  provinces,  llioir  chief  value  lies  in  the  statistical  sta^e- 
meuts.  Works  of  tho  same  class  wore  ,1.  McGregor's  "  Britlnh  Amcrii-a,  etc."  (F.<llnburgh,  18,'I2,  2  vols.),  and 
Hugh  Murray's  "  British  America,  etc."  (Kdinhurgh,  18119,  It  vols. 
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Hugh  Gray,  in  a  series  ot  letters  written  from  Canada  during  18(Kl-18()8  (London,  INOO ;  2ml  ed.  1811),  dwells 
on  tho  commercial  imiwrtanco  of  CajK)  Breton. 
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"  Journal  of  Visitation  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Capo  Breton,  and  alon);  tlie  eastern  shore  of  New  Brunswick  in  tlio 
summer  and  anti...iit  c*'  1843,"  by  Ut.  llov.  Joiir  IngliH,  bishop  of  Nova  Siotia  (London,  1S44).  Tiie  author,  who 
gives  some  interesting  details  of  ('ape  Breton,  was  a  son  of  tiie  first  bisliop  of  tlio  Chnrdi  of  Kngland  appointed  in 
tlie  British  colonies  in  America  (in  1787),  and  wlio  had  Ixjen  previously  re>.*or  of  Trinity  Cliurch,  New  York. 

In  "Our  Own  Country,  (.'anada,  Scenic  and  Descriptive,  being  an  account  of  tlie  extent,  resources,  physical 
aspect,  cities  and  chief  towns  of  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,"  by  Key.  W.  II.  Withrow,  D.l).,  K.R.S.C.  (Tor- 
onto, 1889),  we  have  a  desr  ription  of  f.e  sconery  of  Cansean,  He  Madame,  Bras  d"Or,  Sydnoy,  Louisbonrg,  with 
views  of  a  fishing  village,  of  Louisbonrg,  and  of  modern  aspecis  of  lifo  and  industry  in  the  island. 

"  Baddeck  and  that  Sort  of  Thing  "  ( Boston,  1874)  represents  tho  huinniir  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  to  whom 
the  pretty  village  c"  the  Bra.s  d'Or  owes  its  present  fame.  The  historian,  like  the  tourist,  will  find  the  little  volume 
a  source  of  aniusoment  in  summer  days,  when  ho  and  all  the  world  seek  relief  *"r::..  U>k  ordinary  vocations  of  life, 
and  have  no  desire  to  take  books  and  things  too  mutOi  an  firiau. 

"  I'icturesquo  Canada"  (Toronto),  edited  by  Very  Ueverond  Principal  Grant,  and  illustrated  under  tho  super- 
vision of  the  Canadian  artist,  L.  R  O'Brien,  I'res.  R.C.A.,  contains,  towards  the  close  of  tho  second  volume  (pp. 
841-852),  a  brief  description  of  the  island,  its  history,  scenery  and  resources,  and  several  illustrations  of  North 
Sydney,  of  Caledonian  mines,  of  the  ruins  of  Ix)uisbourg,  of  the  now  town  near  the  railway  pier,  and  of  Lake 
Catalogue.  A  sketcli  of  tlie  Tantrainar  marshes  in  (JnmVierland  Co.,  N.S.,  however,  is  misplaced  in  a  sketch  of 
Cape  Breton.  The  writer  suggests  a  memorial  on  tho  site  of  Louisbonrg  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of 
1745-1758. 

In  1873  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  was  appointed  (seo  Jour.,  App.  No.  5)  to  report  on 
the  shortest  route  for  mails  and  passengers  between  America  and  Kiiroiw.  Tables  of  distance)  are  given  between 
points  in  Eurofie  and  tlie  porta  of  Louisbonrg  and  of  Shipiicgan  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Now  Bninsw  ick — a  place  to 
which  attention  was  lioing  drawn  at  that  timo  with  a  view  of  creating  trade  for  the  Intercolonial  railroad.  The 
committee  were  in  favour  of  Louisbonrg,  which  "  has  the  grout  advantage  of  bcinj:  reported  to  bo  oiion  and  access- 
ible thronghont  the  entire  winter  season  ;  of  being  from  sixty  to  one  hun<Ired  miles  nearer  Europe  than  Sliipixsgan, 
in  the  direct  lino  of  ocean  travel  between  Euroixi  and  the  northern  [Mirls  of  tho  United  States,  and  of  po8S<iS8itig 
large  and  valralile  coal  fields  in  its  immediate  vicinity  where  coaling  could  bo  cfTpctcd  at  a  lower  rate  than  any 
place  in  Britain  or  America." 

An  illustration  of  the  eflbrts  of  tiio  jieople  of  tho  almost  forgotten  island,  many  years  ago,  to  compete  for  a 
space  of  the  great  iMirojioan  trallicMs  a  little  pamphlet  before  mo  with  the  title:  "European  and  American  Rail- 
way Terminus — Sydney,  Cafic  Breton,  tlio  nearest  jKirt  in  British  North  Amorica  to  Euiojmi,"  printed  in  1851,  on 
very  common  paper,  at  tho  odico  of  tli<!  Vope  lirilon  .Vcira,  for  many  years  the  only  pajwr  published  in  tho  island. 
It  ropresenta  the  advantages  of  the  noble  port  of  Sydnoy  as  a  railway  terminus  compared  with  Louisbonrg  and 
other  places  in  Eastern  Amorica,  but  forty  years  have  passed  since  the  painphli't  was  iirir.ted,  iflid  of  the  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  gentlemen  ai>pointed  to  draft  a  report  only  two  have  lived  to  see  a  railway  in  ISiiO  ojiened  to 
Sydney.  In  fact,  of  the  ]'.'5  [lersons  who  signed  tho  reipiisition  to  call  the  public  meeting  from  which  the  rojiort 
in  the  pamphlet  emanated  only  thirteen  remain.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  committee,  with  those  living 
in  italics:  Hon.  Mr.  .lustice  Do<ld,  Hon.  J.  McKeagney,  M.E.C,  ^LIM'.,  \V.  H,  Jluiiro,  M. IM'.,  James  McLeod, 
Itl.lM'. ;  C.  E.  Leonard,  Cnslos  ;  I'.  II.  Clarke,  agent  for  Lloyds ;  Richard  Brown,  agent  for  the  Mining  Association 
(the  historian  of  Cajw  Breton);  T.  D.  Archibald  (afterwards  Senator^  J.  Boiirinot  (afterwards  Senator),  /•.'.  P,  Arcli- 
linld,  V.  Moore,  (i.  H.  (jesner,  ('apt.  Ousoley,  II.  Davenport,  E.Sulh(M'laiid,  II.  Miinro,  N.  IL  Martin,  W'ni.  (ianimoll, 
Thomas  Brown,  D.  N.  Mcliiioen,  .1.  /■'.  Ihililiurlim,  L.  Robertson,  .lohn  Eergnson,  D.  B.  McNab  and  J.  Robertson. 
The  High  Slierilfat  tlio  time  was  Richard  <  iibbons  (now  dead),  a  grandson  of  the  tirst  chief  justice  of  tho  island, 
and  president  of  the  first  council  under  DesBarres.  Several  of  the  persons  named,  like  Uwinard,  Brown,  Moore, 
(iesner,  Ciammell,  were  descendants  of  New  England  families. 

Eew  romances  have  had  their  scones  in  Cape  Breton.  \V.  C.  .M<Kiiiiion,  a  lelativo  of  the  W.  McKinnon 
who  was  proviiKMal  seci(>tary  and  clerk  of  the  council  in  170'J,  wiotit  several  remarkably  hysterical  books: 
"St.  Ciwtine:  a  Legend  of  Cape  Breton"  (Capo  Breton,  185(1);  "  Kniiices ;  or,  I'irato  Cove*'  (Halifax,  1851);  "St. 
(ioorge;  or,  the  Canadian  L(>ague"  (Halifax,  1S5L').  See  Morgan's  "  liibliotlicca  Canadensis."  Mr.  McKinnon 
subso(piontIy  atonod  for  his  youthful  viigaries  in  writing  such  talcs  of  niiirder,  nipiiio  and  intrigue  by  becoming  a 
clergyman  of  'ho  Methodist  Cliurch.  C.  W.  Hall,  a  nicmU'T  of  the  Mass;icliiisctls  bar,  who  was  born  in  I'rinco 
Edward  Island,  wroto  "Twice  TaUon:  an  historical  romance  of  the  IMaritimo  I'lovinces"  (Hoston,  18(17).  It 
records  the  fall  of  Loiiislxmrg,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  fciriiier  works.    Seo  iliid. 

In  the  '  Canadian  Archives  '  for  1801  there  is  a  list  of  loyalist  families  who  wished  in  1784  to  emigrate  to  Capo 
Breton  (p.  L'l).  Also  several  letters  from  Lientenant-Ooveruor  Macarniick  with  reference  to  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  island  in  17llO-li:t  (pp.  41-44). 
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S.  E.  Dawson's  'Handbook  of  the  Dominion'  (Montreal,  1888)  conlains  a.,  interesting  liistorical  and  de- 
scriptive sketcli  of  the  island,  pp.  88-OS. 

In  '  The  Dominion  Monthly  '  (Montreal,  180!t)  t!  ere  is  an  article  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  by  John  George 
Bonrinot.  In  'Stewart's  Literary  (iuarterly  Magazine'  (St.  John, N.B.,  1870)  there  is  an  article  by  the  same  writer 
on  "The  Wand  of  Capo  Breton  :  Its  History,  Scenery  and  Reaoiircos."  In  '  The  Canatlian  Monthly  and  National 
Review '  (Toronto,  1874)  he  has  also  a  paper  on  "The  Old  Forts  of  Acadia,"  in  which  a  brief  description  is  given  of 
Louishonrg  as  it  api)eared  i*  1870.  The  same  material  is  used  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,'  "Some  Old  I'orts  .jy  the  Sea,"  vol.  i,  sec.  2  (1883).  The  ' Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Quebec'  (vol.  i.  No.  2, 1881)  contain  a  pai)er  read  before  that  society  by  the  same  writer  on  "Cape  Breton,  the 
Long  Wharf  of  the  Dominion,"  xiii,  pp.  800.  These  several  papers  do  not  pretend  to  any  special  original  research, 
but  are  only  intendo(i  to  give  a  present  view  of  an  island  so  interesting  for  its  past  history  and  natural  beauty.  In 
'  The  Magazine  of  American  History'  for  March,  ISi)l,  there  is  a  paper  by  the  same  writer  on  "Once  Famous 
Louisbourg."    See  also  Belfast  (Maine)  '  Republican  Journal,'  Jan.  14,  1892,  for  article  on  "  Louisbourg,  ir.Ol." 

The  geology  of  the  isliind  of  Cape  Breton  has  been  investigated  by  eminent  men  like  Sir  W.  Dawson  and  Mr. 
Richard  Brown  l)efore  the  confederation  of  the  provin(!es,  and  by  Mr.  Hugh  Fletcher,  Mr.  Robb  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  able  staff  of  tlie  Geological  Survey  of  Canaila  sinco  l.S')7.  Much  information  on  the  coal-fields  of  the 
island,  in  a  popular  and  practiiuil  form,  is  coutainnd  in  "  Coal-lield.s  of  Cape  Breton,"  by  R.  Brown  (tbo  historian  r{ 
the  island,  I-ondon,  1871);  "  Coid-fields  of  Nova  Scotia,"  by  J.  Rutherford  (Newcastle-niJon-Tyne,  1871);  "Acadian 
Geology,"  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  W.)  Da\v.son  (London,  lS(i8,  and  suhsoiiuont  eilitions);  "  Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia,"  by 
l'rofes.sor  How  (Halifax,  18(10).  Elaborate  reports  on  the  coal  and  mineral  deposits  of  the  island  will  be  found  in 
the  '  Ro|)orl8  of  Progress'  annually  issued  by  tlin  <ieological  Survey  of  Canada;  see  volumes  for  1872-1^,  1S73-4, 
1874-5,  l87.')-(!,  1877-8,  1878-',),  18(0-80,  1880-1-2;  lS82-;!-4  (especially  valuable  since  it  shows  the  groat  nun'ierof 
economic  values  in  the  island),  1887-8  (coal  aiatistics  of  ('a|io  I'.relon  during  1n.s7,  I'art  II,  Rep.  S.,  l,"i,  1(1),  l,sS8-80 
(coal  .statistics  of  Cii])e  Breton,  Rep.  S.,  KilO).  Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  these  reiwrts  are  tlio  chemical 
coutrilmtions  by  Mr.  G.  C  Hollnianr,  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  survey,  on  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  economic  value  of  the  various  specimens  of  minerals  brought  from  the  island. 
Statistics  of  tlie  pro<liiction,  value  of  exports  an<l  iniporls  of  mineials  in  Cape  Breton,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  are  given  annually  iu  the  repurts  of  tlie  survey,  (ieologiial  maps  accompany  the  rejiorts  whenever  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  the  subject.  The  annual  reports  of  tiio  deparlnient  of  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  contain  complete 
a(U!ountK  of  the  condition  .if  the  collieries  of  Capo  Breton,  witli  statistics  of  their  output  and  sales.  In  addition  to 
these  rep  irts,  the  reader  iimy  consult  with  adv.'intage  "Coal-mining  iu  Nova  Scotia"  (Montreal,  1888),  by  Mr.  K. 
Gilpin,  F.  R.  S.  ('.,  M.  Can.  Soc.  ('  K,  inspector  of  Nova  Scoiia  mines,  in  vvliich  api«ar  some  interesting  historical 
details.  Auotiur  pajier  on  the  "  Geology  of  CnpeBro(cin"  ap|)<>ars  in  tlie  '  (Quarterly  .lournal'  of  the  (ieological 
Society  of  London  for  Novemlier,  lS8ii.  See  also,  by. the  same,  a  pajKir  on  'Manganese  Ores  of  Nova  Scotia" 
('Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.' If  84,  sec.  4),  and  a  series  of  pajiers  on  the  "  Carboniforons  of  Caiie  Breton"  ('Trans. 
N.  S.  lust,  of  Nat.  Sci.,'  ISSO,  1887,  ISSSl,  and  on  tlio  "  Minerals  of  the  Carboniferous''  (Jan.  14,  1880),  and  on  the 
"  Devonian  oJ'Caie  Breton"  (I'/i.,  April  14,  18ii0). 


X\'L      TUKATIKS   AND    I'llOCl.AMATIONS    Rlil.ATlNfl   TO   CacR   BrKTON. 


A.     Kilrnrln  frnm  tlir  Trtaliiof  Vlnohl.  1713. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Fricndsliip  between  the  Most  Serene  and  iMcwt  Potent  Princess  Anne,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  tjiieon  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  and  the  Most  Serene  and  Most  Potent  Prince  Lewis  the 
XlVth,  the  Most  Serene  and  Most  Potent  Christian  King,  concluded  at  I'trecbl  the  31sl  day  of  March, 
[11th  April,  new  s[yle],"17l3. 

XII.  The  Most  Clirislian  King  .shall  laki>  care  to  have  delivered  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  on  llic  same 
ilay  that  the  ralil'ication  of  this  treaty  shall  In.  excliaiigoil,  solemn  and  aiitlienlic  letters  or  instruments,  liv  virtue 
of  wliicli  it  shall  appear  Unit  the  island  of  .'^l.  Clirisloplier's  is  to  he  po.sse.ssed  alone  hereafter  by  liritiali  siilijecls, 
liicewise  all  Nova  Srotia  or  .Acadie.  with  its  ancient  lioiiiidaiies,  as  also  the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis 
Koyal,  and  all  iillior  lliiii;.'H  in  those  parts  which  depeint  on  the  said  lands  anil  islan.'s,  logetherwitb  the  ilominion, 
p"o|icrly  and  possession  of  the  siiid  islands,  lands  and  plaii's,  and  all  right  whatsoever,  by  treaties  or  by  any  other 
way  obtained,  which  the  Most  (  luiatian  King,  the  Ci'own  of  Franco,  or  any  of  the  subjects  thereof,  have  hilh(<rto 
had  to  the  sai.l  islnmls,  lands  and  places,  and  the  inhabitants  of  llu'  same,  are  yiidded  and  made  ovor  to  the  Queen 
of  Groat  Ilrilaiii,  and  tci  lier  (  rown,  lor  evor,  as  the  .Most  Christian  King  doth  at  prer.eut  yi(tld  and  nial«(  over  all 
the  parlicuhiiH  almve  said  ;  and  that  in  such  ample  manner  and  form  that  the  snhjects  of  the  Most '  hristiiin  King 
bIihII  hereafter  he  excluded  I'rom  all  kind  of  lishini;  in  the  said  seas,  bays  and  otiier  places  on  the  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia;  lliat  is  to  say,  on  those  which  lie  towards  the  east  within  3(1  leagues,  beginning  from  the  island  commonly 
called  Sable,  inclusively,  and  thence  stretching  along  towards  the  southwest. 
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B.    Extract  from  the.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelli;  1748. 

IX.  .  .  .  Whereas  it  is  not  possible,  considering  tlio  dislanco  of  tlio  countries,  tliat  wliat  relate  to  America 
should  be  effected  williin  tlie  same  time,  or  even  to  fix  tlio  time  of  its  entire  execution,  liis  Britannic  Majesty 
likewise  engaj^es  on  liis  part  to  send  to  liis  Mo.st  Christian  iMajesty,  immediutely  after  tlio  exclianjio  of  tlio  ratifi- 
cations of  tlie  present  treaty,  two  persons  of  t..nk  and  consideration,  who  sliall  remain  tlioro  as  liostajies,  till  there 
shall  be  received  a  certain  and  niithontic  account  of  tlie  roKtitutlon  of  Islo  Royale,  called  (^ape  IJreton,  and  of  all 
tlio  conijuests  which  the  arms  or  subjects  of  his  Britannic!  Majesty  may  liavo  mado  before  or  after  the  siKnini;  of 
tho  preliminaries,  in  tlio  Kast  or  West  Indies.  .  .  .  Provided,  nevortholess,  that  Isle  Itoyalo,  called  (^ape 
Breton,  shall  be  restored,  with  all  the  artillery  and  warlike  stores  which  shall  have  boon  found  therein  on  the  ilay 
of  its  surrender,  coniforniably  to  the  inventories  which  havo  Iwen  madothercnf,  and  in  the  conililioii  that  the  said 
place  was  on  the  said  day  of  its  surrender. 


C.    Krlracl' from  ;.■    :  -ea'. 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friondship,  between  hi  >  ', 
King  of  Spain,  concluded  at  Paris,  the  lOtli  day  of  Fob  >  ; 
on  tho  same  dav. 


Tajasty  the  Most  Christian  Kinjr  and  tho 
To  which  the  Kins  "f  Portugal  acceded 


IV.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all  prntonsinns  which  ho  bus  Ik  ■ntofore  formed,  or  might  form  to 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acndia,  in  nil  itsi  parts,  and  guaranties  the  whole  of  it,  with  nil  its  depoiidoncics,  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain;  moreover  his  .Most  Christian  Majesty  cedes  and  gnariiiilies  to  his  said  Britannic  iNlajesty,  in  fidl 
riglit,  Canada  with  all  ils  dependencies,  as  well  a.s  the  island  of  Cape  Itretoii,  and  all  tho  other  islands  aiul  coasts 
in  the  giilph  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  and,  in  general,  everythinc  that  depends  on  the  said  countries,  lands,  islands 
and  coasts,  with  tho  sovereignly,  projierty,  iio.sse.s8ton  antl  all  rights  ac(|uireil  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  wliicli  the 
Most  Christian  King  and  the  Crr>wn  nf  France  have  had  till  now  over  the  said  countries,  islands,  places,  coasts  and 
their  inhabitants,  so  (hat  tho  Most  Chri.sliaii  King  ceiles  an>l  iiiaUes  over  to  the  saiil  king  and  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  most  ample  maiii.er  and  form,  willioiit  restricliiui  and  without  any  liberty  to  depart 
from  the  said  cession  and  guaranty,  under  any  pretence,  or  to  disturb  (.ireal  Itritain  in  the  jiossession  above  men- 
tioned, liis  Britannic  Majesty  on  his  side  agrees  to  grant  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada;  he  will  conseiincntly  give  llir  must  preci.so  mid  most  effectual  orders  that  his  new  Koiiian  Catholio  suli- 
jectsmay  profess  the  worship  of  their  religion,  according  to  tho  rites  of  the  Koinisli  Cliurcli,  as  far  as  the  laws  of 
(ireat  Britain  permit.  His  Britannic  Majesty  further  agrees  that  ilio  I'rencb  inliabitants,  or  others  who  have 
been  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  King  in  ( 'aiiada,  may  lolire  with  all  safety  and  freedom  wherever  ibey  shall 
think  projier,  and  may  sell  their  estalea,  provided  it  be  to  subjects  of  his  l>rilaiinic  Alajcsty,  and  bring  away  their 
effects,  as  well  as  their  jiorsons,  without  being  restraineil  in  their  emigration  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
except  that  of  debts  or  of  criminal  iirosecntions;  tho  term  limited  for  this  emigration  sliall  be  fixed  to  the  sjiace  of 
eighteen  months,  tobe  ciuiipiited  from  tho  day  of  tho  excba.ige  of  tho  ratilications  of  the  present  treaty. 

V.  Tho  Bubjocts  of  the  King  of  France  shall  have  tho  liberty  of  (isbiiig  and  drying,  on  a  part  of  tho  coasts  of 
the  Island  of  Newfoundlnnd,  such  as  it  is  specified  in  the  -N  llltli  article  of  tho  treaty  of  I'trecht,  which  article  is 
renew<Ml  and  conlirmed  by  the  present  treaty,  except  what  relates  to  tho  Island  of  Caiie  Breton,  as  well  as  ici  tho 
oilier  inlands  and  coasts  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  gulpli  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  his  Ibilannic  Majesty  consents  to 
leave  to  the  subjects  of  tho  Most  Christiiin  King  tho  lilierty  of  fishing  in  tlie  giilpli  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  condition 
that  the  subjects  of  France  do  not  exercise  the  said  fishery  but  at  the  distance  of  three  I(^ague8  from  all  the  coasts 
belonging  to  Great  I'rilain,  as  well  those  of  the  continent  as  those  of  the  islands  siiuated  in  tho  said  gulph  of  St, 
Lawrence.  And  as  to  what  relates  to  the  li.shery  on  the  I'oasts  of  tho  Island  of  Ca|ie  Breton  out  of  the  said  gulph, 
the  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  King  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  said  lisliery  but  at  tho  distance  of 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  coasts  of  tho  Island  of  ( 'apo  Uret(m ;  and  the  lisliery  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia. 
and  everj  where  else  out  of  the  said  gulph,  shall  remain  on  the  foot  of  former  treaties. 


D.     Proclamalion  of  ITIi.^i — Ealnhl^nlimmt  of  Capr  Union  im  a  sqiiirali'  cnhintj — Unijiil  inntriictioiin  rii>]>irthiij 

Oijy  Union,  rlr. 

A  document  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  later  history  tif  Cape  Breton  is:  "Tho  Petitioner's  Case.  In 
the  matter  of  the  (letition  of  certain  inhabitanls  of  the  island  of  <'ii|m!  P.relon  iigainsl  the  annexation  of  that  island 
to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  tlie  Privy  Council,  (ieorge  ('.  Ilardingham,  Lincoln's  Inn"  (London,  lS4r>). 
This  is  the  case  of  the  island  .is  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Kiigland  and  sot  forth  by  Ibuiry  Bliss,  colonial 
counsel  for  the  |)etitioners.  It  contains  a  long  and  accurate  suniniary  of  historical  facts  from  tho  voyages  of  Cabot 
and  Gilbert  until  the  linal  annexation  of  the  island  to  Nova  Scotia.  This  document  Is  rare,  and  the  copy  in  my 
possession  was  given  mo  by  (he  late  Mr.  .Instico  l>odd,  a  resident  of  Sydney  and  a  son  of  Mie  first  chief  jiisiico  of 
tho  island.  I  give  from  this  docuinont  tho  following  extracts  from  proclamations  and  other  olliciul  papers  relating 
to  Cai>e  Breton  :— 

On  tho  7tli  ofOctolier,  ITiil),  the  celebrated  proclamation  of  tho  third  year  of  the  reiun  of(ieorgo  the  Third  was 
issued  annexing  the  islands  of  St.  ,'olin  (now  Prince  Kdward)  and  of  Caiio  Breton  to  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  following  extrai^ts  from  this  prcidamation  relate  to  the  proBoiit  in'iuiry : 

"  We  havo  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  to  issue  (his  our  Royal  Proclamation,  hereby  to 
pnbliab  and  declare  to  all  pur  loving  subjects  that  we  havo,  with  the  advico  of  our  said  Privy  Council,  granted  our 
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LetlurH  Pattiut,  iiiuler  our  OreutSoal  or  (ireat  Itritain,  to  erect  within  llio  Countries  unci  Islands  ceded  and  con- 
Urmud  to  im  by  tlio  Hiiid  Troaty,  four  distinct  and  Hepurulo  Governinonts,  styled  and  called  by  tlio  names  of  Quebec, 
Kast  l''lorldUi  West  Morida  and  (irenada,  an<l  limited  and  bounded  as  follows,  vias. : 

"  First,  »!:g  Covernuient  of  Quoliec,  bounded,"  etc. 

"  !Seco:idly,  tlio  (Jovernmont  of  Kast  Florida,  boumlod,"  etc. 

"  Thirdly,  tlio  (iovornniont  of  West  Florida,  bounded,"  etc. 

"  Fourthly,  the  (Jovernnieiit  of  <  irenada,  comprehoudinn  the  Island  of  that  name,  together  with  the  Grenadines 
and  the  Islands  of  Doiiiinicu,  St.  Vincent  and  'rohugo. 

"  .\nd  to  tlui  end  that  thu  o|ien  and  free  Fishery  of  our  subjects  may  bu  extended  to  and  carried  on  upon  the 
Const  of  Lalirador  and  the  adjacent  Islunds,  wo  have  thought  tit,  with  the  advice  of  our  said  I'rivy  Council,  to  put 
all  that  Coast,  from  tlm  Kiver  St.  .lohn's  to  IJudson's  Strei^ihls,  together  with  the  Islands  of  Anticosta  and  Made- 
luiie,  and  all  other  smaller  Islands  lying  upon  tlie  said  Coast,  under  the  caro  and  insiiection  of  our  Governor  of 
Newfoundland. 

"  We  have  also,  with  the  advice  of  o'lr  I'rivy  Cuuncil,  thought  lit  to  annex  the  Islands  of  8t.  John  and  Cape 
ISreton,  or  Isle  Koyale,  with  the  lesser  Islaiuls  adjacent  thereto,  to  our  (iovernment  of  Nova  Hcotiu. 

"Wo  have  also,  with  the  advice  of  our  I'rivy  Council  aforesaid,  annexed  to  our  I'rovince  of  Georgia  all  the 
lands  lying  lietwcen  the  Rivers  Attamaha  and  St.  Mary's."  ....... 

In  17.SI  (l(ith  August),  thu  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  divided  by  the  king's  letters-patent,  constituting  all  the 
parts  north  of  the  Hay  of  Fundy  a  separate  province,  named  Now  Brunswick,  and  apiKjinting  Thomas  Carleton 
cAptain-genoral  and  governor-in-chinf  in  and  over  the  same. 

In  the  same  year  (:ird  Septombor,  1781),  leltera-patont  were  also  issued  apiwintin^;  '  ■.■,^li  Froilerick  Wallet 
DesBarres,  Ksiiuire,  liuutunant-govornor  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  dependencies,  and  dirocLi'i,.  hi-.-  i  "  exercise  and 
enjoy  the  said  ofl'ice  of  Lieutenant-tiovnrnor  of  our  said  island  and  ils  doiHtndencies,  w'  suci'  irs  and  author- 
ities, and  according  to  such  directions  as  are  or  shall  he  expressed  in  our  Commit.  >ii.  ud  i.i-iliuctions  to  our 
Captain-(!eneral  and  Governor-in-Cbiof  of  our  I'rovince  of  Nova  Scotia  and  our  "db  "  St.  John  and  Cape 
Breton,  now  and  for  ihe  time  being." 

Afterwards  and  about  the  same  lime  also  (Utli  September,  17S4),  the  commission  ui  thu  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  revoked  aiul  a  new  one  is-^ued  to  the  same  [lerson,  John  Parr,  Es(iui  -'hich  after  reciting  a  former 
commisHion  to  liim  as  governoi-in-chief  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  tlie  Lsland  of  .reton,  ami  excepting  the 

island  of  St.  John  (I'r'nco  Edward),  "  which  we  had  thought  lit  to  erect  into  a  separate  Government;"  and  after 
further  reciting  tiuit  ''  His  Majesty,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  had  been  pleased  to  api>oint  Walter  Patterson, 
Usijuire,  to  be  Captain-General  and  (iovernor-in-Chief  in  and  over  our  Island  of  St.  John  and  territories  adjacent 
thereto  in  America,"  and  had  also  "  thought  lit  to  erect  that  ])arl  of  our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  lying  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  into  ii  SHjianito  I'rovince  by  tlie  mime  of  Now  Brunswick,"  proceeds  as  follows :  "  Wo 
have  thought  (it  Ui  rc-annex  the  Island  of  St.  John  and  its  dependencies  to  our  Government  of  Nova  Scotia;"  and 
then  got's  on  to  revoke  a  former  commission  to  the  said  governor-general  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  a  forcior  com- 
mission  to  Waller  Patterson  as  governor-in-chiof  of  St.  John's  Island ;  and,  in  the  now  commission  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  description  of  its  boundaries  includes  the  Island  of  St.  John  as  well  as  Cajw  Breton 
and  all  other  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  coast.  And  this  new  commission  further  thus  pledges  the  faith  of 
the  Crown,  and  confers  as  well  on  tlie  island  of  Capo  Breton  as  on  Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  ksland  of  Prince  Etlward, 
separately,  distinctly  and  respectively,  full  legislative  iiower  in  these  words:  "And  we  do  hereby  reijuiro  and 
command  you  to  do  and  execute  all  thiugs  in  due  manner  that  shall  belong  to  your  said  command  and  the  trust 
we  have  reposed  in  you,  according  to  the  several  powers  and  authorities  granted  or  appointed  you  by  the  present 
( 'ommi.ssion  and  Instructions  herewith  given  you,  or  by  such  further  [Hiwers,  instructions  and  authorities  as  shall 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  giaiKod  or  apiwintod  you  under  our  Signet  and  Sign  Manual,  or  by  our  Order  in  our 
Privy  Coimcil,  and  according  to  such  reosonalile  laws  and  statutes  as  are  now  in  force,  or  shall  hereafter  bo  made 
or  agreed  ujwn  by  you,  with  tlie  advice  and  tHinsent  of  our  resjiectivo  Councils  and  Assemblies  of  our  I'rovince  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  our  Islands  ol  St.  .lolin  and  Caiio  Breton,  under  your  Government.  And  wo  do  hereby  give  and 
grant  unto  you  full  |K)wor  am',  authorily,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  said  resiwctive  Councils,  from  time  to 
time,  lis  need  shall  reiniire,  to  kuiiiiiiou  and  call  General  Assemblies  of  the  FroehoMers  and  Planters  within  your 
(jovoruiiicnt,  in  such  mainiur  and  f(>rm  as  has  Iteen  already  apiHiiuted  and  iLSod,  or  according  to  such  further  jniwers, 
instructions  ami  authorities  :is  shi'.ll  at  any  time  hereafter  bo  granted  or  aiipointed  you  under  our  Signet  and  Sign 
Manual,  or  by  our  Order  in  our  Privy  (xiuucil;"  and  further  the  commiKsion  pioceeds :  "And  our  will  and  plea- 
sure is,  that  tlio  iKJisons  thereupon  duly  olei'ted  by  the  major  part  of  die  freeholders  of  the  re^iKictive  Counties 
and  Places,  and  so  returned,  sliall  before  their  sitting  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in  the  first  recited  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment altered  as  above,  as  also  make  and  subscribe  the  aforementioned  declaration,  which  oaths  and  declaration 
you  shall  coiiiiiiissionate  lit  jiersons,  under  our  seals  of  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John  and  CaiK>  Breton,  rcs[iectively,  to 
tender  and  administer  unto  them  ;  and  until  the  same  shall  be  taken  and  subscriljed,  no  [lerson  shall  bo  capable  of 
sitting,  though  elected.  And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  the  iiersons  so  elected  and  (pialilled  should  be  called  and 
deemed  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Province  of  Nova  bcotia,  of  our  Island  of  St  John,  and  of  our  Island  of  Cape 
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Brplon,  respectively  ;  and  tliut  you,  tlio  xuid  Julin  Parr,  witli  tlie  iiilvk'e  aud  contteut  of  our  said  Councils  and 
Atiaeuiblies,  or  tho  major  part  of  thom  retiiMjctivoly,  sliiiU  have  full  ixiwer  and  authority  to  make,  constitute  and 
ordain  lr.W8,  statutes  and  ordlnanceH  for  tho  public  ppacu,  welfare  and  goml  government  of  our  said  Province  and 
Ii-lands,  and  of  the  people  and  iuhabitants  thereof,  and  such  others  as  shall  resort  thereunto,  and  for  the  benetit  of 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors." 

Au  instructi'm  ap|)ears  also  to  have  lieen  given  to  tho  said  governor-general  of  a  corre8|)onding  date,  to  the 
following  purport,  viz.:  "And  whereas  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  our  Island  of  Caiw  Breton  will  not  at 
I  reseniadmit  the  calling  of  an  Assembly,  you  or  our  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  of  our  suid  Island  shall,  until  it  ap|)ears 
cxiwdient  to  call  such  Assembly,  in  the  meantiuie  makv  such  rules  aud  regulations,  by  the  advice  of  our  Council 
for  the  said  Island,  as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  i>eaco,  order  aud  good  government  thereof,  taking  care 
that  nothing  be  pasied  or  done  that  shall  any  way  tend  to  aUbct  the  life,  limb  or  liberty  of  tho  subject,  or  tf)  the 
Imposing  of  any  duties  or  taxes,  and  that  all  rules  and  regulations  be  transmitted  by  tho  iirtt  opi>ortuuity  after 
they  are  passed  and  made  for  our  ai)i)robation  or  disallowance." 

Further  instructions  from  his  unijesty  to  tho  governorgeneral  of  Nova  Scotia  are  found  in  the  following  words, 
viz.:  "It  is  nevertheless  our  will  aud  pleasure  that  duo  care  be  taken  in  all  laws,  statutes  aud  ordinances  passed 
in  our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  that  tho  pamu  do  not  e.\ttind  to  our  Islands  of  Prince  Kdward  (formerly  St.  John's) 
and  Ca|»  Breton,  under  colour  or  pretence  that  our  said  Islands  are  included  in  this  our  Commission  to  you  and 
are  pans  of  our  Uovcrnment  of  Nova  Scotia." 

Tho  same  instructions  aild  further:  "And  it  's  our  will  and  pleasure,  and  we  do  hereby  declare  and  ordain, 
that  all  and  singular  the  powers,  authorities  aud  directions  in  and  by  this  our  Commission  given  and  granted  to 
you,  so  far  jis  the  same  extend  aud  have  relation  to  our  I^lilnds  of  Prince  Kilward  and  Ca[»  Breton  and  their 
respactive  dependencies,  sliall  bo  executed  and  enjoyed  by  you,  or  the  Commaudsr-in-Cliief  of  our  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  such  times  only  as  he  or  you  shall  bo  actually  upon  the  spot  in  either  of  our  said  Islands,  but 
that  at  all  other  times  all  and  singular  the  said  powers,  authorities  aud  directions  sliall  be  executed  and  enjoyed 
by  such  persons  whom  we  Khali  respectively  apiK)int  to  be  our  Lieuteuaut-Uovernors  of  said  Islands." 

E.     I'roclnmation  nxninciiiig  Oi/ic  flniuii  to  Nova  Scolia. 

"  A  Proclamation  by  His  Excellency   Lieutonanl-i  ien  ^ral  Sir  .lame.s  Kempt,  (i.C.l?.,  Lieiitenanl- 
"  J.  Kempt.  (jovernor  aud  Commander-iu-Cliief  In  and  over  His  Majesty's  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  aud 

its  dejHsndencies,  etc. 

"  Whereas  his  Majesty,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  faidil'iil  and  loyal  subjects  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cai)e  Breton,  hatli  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  should  be  ro-anuexed  to 
the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  aud  the  same  island  should  from  henceforth  be  aud  roiuaiu  au  integral  |)art  of 
the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia, 

"  I  do  therefore  in  pursuance  of  his  Majesty's  instruction.s,  and  by  aud  with  tho  advice  of  his  Majesty's  coun- 
cil, declare  that  the  island  of  (.'a\ie  Breton  is,  aud  from  hencelijrlh  shall  bo  aud  rouiaiu  a  several  and  distinct 
county  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  bo  called  aud  known  by  tho  name  of  tlie  county  of  (^ape  Breton,  and  to 
be  represented,  and  tiiu  civil  government  thereof  to  be  administered,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  counties  of  the 
province  are  administered  and  governed. 

"  And  in  pursuance  of  his  Majesty's  in.slruclions  I  have  caused  a  writ,  in  tho  u.sual  form,  to  bo  immediately 
issued,  directetl  to  the  Provost-Marshal  or  his  deputy,  resident  in  the  island,  for  the  election  of  two  members  to 
serve  in  tho  (ileneral  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  the  nund)enliru(!ted  'o  ho  summonod  to  suchassombly  Ixiforo 
the  time  when  ibv  said  island  was  (irst  separated  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

"  And  I  do  hereby,  in  obedien  J  to  hi.i  Majesty's  commands,  dissolve  the  council  of  the  said  island  of  Cajw 
Breton. 

"  And  that  the  jwa'-'o  and  good  order  of  tho  said  island  may  bo  preserved,  aud  justice  duly  administered 
therein,  until  more  oll'ectual  provision  shall  be  made  by  tho  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  until  further  order  shall 
bo  duly  nniile  therein,  1  do  hereby  authtjri/.e  and  reipiiro  that  all  judges,  justices  of  tho  i>eac((,  constables  and  other 
civic  otiicers  in  commission  in  tho  said  island,  do  contin\ie  in  the  execution  of  their  res|Hictive  oltices,  agreeably  to 
the  several  ordinances  passod  by  the  governor  aud  council  of  Caiie  Breton,  and  under  which  the  lolouy,  since  its 
separation,  has  been  hitherto  administered. 

"  Ciiven  under  my  hand  aiid  seal  at  anus  at  Halilax,  this  ninth  dr^y  of  t)ctober,  1.S20,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
Majesty's  reign,  by  his  Excellency's  command. 

"  Rui'Elir   1).    (  iliOlKlH, 

"  God  save  the  King." 


"My  Loiin,— 


DowN'ixo  Stuekt,  ,Tuno  2,  1840. 


"  With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  Kith  May,  with  its  enclosure,  on  the  <iuostion  of  the 
legality  of  the  annexation  in  ISliO  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  to  Nova  Scotia,  aud  to  previous  desiiatclies  on  tho 
same  subject,  I  have  now  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  tho  petition  addressed  to  tho  Quoen-in-council  by  certain 
inhabitants  of  Caiw  Breton,  praying  for  the  separation  of  that  island  from  Nova  Scotia,  having,  by  her  Majesty's 
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commands,  been  referred  to  the  judicial  committee  of  tlio  Privy  Council,  tlio  liearin^  was  brougiit  on  on  the  Ist 
April,  and  was  continued  to  tlie  L'lid,  (itii  and  7th  of  tliat  montli,  wiien  couubol  were  heard  on  behalf  of  the  peli- 
tioueru  ;  and  tlie  attorney  and  Holicitor-general  wore  likewioo  heard  on  buhalf  of  the  Crown.  A  reixjrt  liau  since 
been  made,  which  her  \IajuNty  wau  pleaued  to  approve  on  the  I'.lth  May,  by  and  willi  the  advice  of  the  I'rivy 
Council,  stating  that  •  tlie  inhabitants  of  ( !apo  liraton  aro  not  by  law  entitled  to  the  constitution  purported  to  be 
granted  to  them  by  the  lotters-patent  of  1784,  inontioned  iii  tlie  above  jxaition.'  I  have  to  recpiest  that  you  should 
make  known  this  decision  to  tlio  inhabitants  of  tho  colony  under  your  charge. 


"  I  have  the,  etc.,  etc., 


"  LL-Governor  Viscount  Falkland." 


W.    K.    Gl.AIISTONK. 


XVII.  An  Ofi'iciai,  Kiibncii  SrATHMUNr  of  riii!;  MiLirAiiv  EsrAnLisiiMBNT  at  Louisuouiui  in  1753. 

The  following  statement  is  copied  from  tlio  "  Archives  Coloiiiales  de  la  Marine,"  I'aris,  and  is  mentioned  in  M. 
Marmotte's  summary  ("  Can.  Arch.,"  1887,  p.  371)  as  "  an  imiwrtant  document  "  :— 

"  Colonies— Isle  Royalo— General  correspondonce— 1753~M.  de  Raymond,  governor.    Vol.  33,  o.  11,  folio  221." 


LouisuouRfi,  1753. 

"General  enumeration  of  ollicers'  (iiiarters  (pavilions),  barracks,  guardhouses,  iwwdur  magazines,  and  all 
other  buildings  except  ])rovision  stores  in  this  place." 

'■  Officer^  (iuarlers  : 

"  In  this  place  there  in  only  one  building,'  a  pavilion,  for  the  accoinmoilation  of  oflicers,  that  generally  known 
as  tlio  English  (piartors,  situatud  on  tho  platform  (torro-pluin)  of  tluUjiiocn's  bastion.  It  lias  a  leiii;tli  of  21  toiscs,' 
14  ft.  (i  in.,  and  a  breailth  of.')  toisos,  4  ft.  4  in.  It  was  built  uiiliroly  of  wood— double  tbickims.s— by  the  Knglisb, 
with  one  story  and  a  garret.  It  is  covered  with  sliingli<s  and  divided  into  32  rooms  of  Hi  ft.  (i  in.  in  length  and 
li!  ft.  (!  in.  in  width  each. 

"Opposite  the  foregoing  ollicers'  (pKirter.s  is  a  building  with  a  length  of  22  ft.  8  in.  and  width  of  18  toises  5  ft., 
including  a  projection  in  front  of  4U  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  lU  In.  in  width.  It  was  constriu^tod  in  W(xxl  by  the  Eng- 
lish, for  the  i>ui'i)oses  of  an  hospital,  unil  is  covered  witli  shingles.  At  the  present  time  it  is  of  no  use,  and  in  fact 
is  not  completed  in  all  essential  rusixtuts  for  the  object  conteiuiilatud. 

"  Barracks : 

"  In  this  place  tliero  are  three  separate  birriuks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers.  Tho  two  first,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Knglisb  barracks,  have  a  length  of  .")2  toises  2  ft  (i  in.,  and  a  breadth  of  5  toises  3  ft.  0  in.  each. 
They  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  (iueeii's  bastion,  and  aro  liuill  uniform  with  oiio  story  and  a  garret,  entirely  of 
wotkI  and  covered  with  sliiiiglus.  Tlioy  are  dividifl  each  into  32  rooiiH  of  2U  ft.  7  in.  in  lungth  and  Hi  ft.  3  in.  in 
width.    Total,  (i4  rooms. 

"  The  third  block  of  barracks  of  the  fort  is  .situated  at  the  oiitraiice  of  the  king's  bastion,  and  has  a  length  of 
42  toises  2  ft.  and  a  width  of  7  toises.  It  is  built  entirely  of  iiuwonry  with  one  story  and  a  garret,  covered  with 
shingles,  and  divided  into  3(1  rooms,  of  which  L'(i  are  18  ft.  siiuare,  and  10  aro  12  It  x  18  ft. 

"  Connected  with  the  barracks  aro  two  pavilions,  the  one  known  as  tho  government  pavilion  and  tho  other  as 
tho  old  commissariat  or  iiitoiidaiiry. 

"  The  first  i)avilion  has  been  always  u.scd  by  the  government,  and  stand.s  at  the  right  end  of  the  barracks.  It 
is  constnictod  of  masonry,  8  toises  1  ft.  in  length  and  7  toises  in  width,  with  subterraneous  cellars,  kitchens  on 
the  ground  lloor,  and  two  stories  I'or  living  rooms.  It  is  covered  with  slato  and  is  divideil  up  as  follows  :  On  the 
ground  tloor  are  the  kitdioiis  and  two  apartments  I'or  the  council. 

"  The  first  story  comprises  an  ollico,  a  large  ante-chaiubor  or  waiting  room,  a  sleeping  aparlment,  a  dressing 
room,  wardrobe  and  a  private  entrance  for  tho  master  of  the  house.  'I'lie  second  story  is  divided  into  three  large 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  servants.  From  this  Btatenienl  It  is  easy  to  judge  llial  the  accommodation  is  roomy  and 
convenient  in  every  resiHJct. 

''  The  second  pavilion,  known  as  the  old  intendancy,  is  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  barracks  in  ([uostion, 
and  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  Like  that  it  is  built  with  a  ground  floor,  but  it  has  only  a  story 
and  a  garret  above.    It  is  covered  with  shingles  and  divided  into  eight  rooms,  of  which  four  aro  low  and  four  high. 

"  'i'wo  blocks  of  buildings,  generally  known  as  the  tjueen's  gate  barracks,  wore  also  built  by  the  Knglisb,  with 
a  length  of  15  toises  5  ft.  and  a  width  of  3  toises  4  ft.  8  in.  They  aro  situated,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
left,  on  this  side  of  tho  guardhouse  of  the  gate  in  question.  They  iirc  slightly  built  of  wood  witli  a  garret  only, 
covered  with  shingles,  and  divided  each  into  live  rooms  of  18  It.  siiuare. 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  tlio.se  barracks  were  built  on  a  liottom  of  slono  masonry,  in  a  very  llim.sy  manner  and 
entirely  in  wood.  It  is  then  easy  to  understand  that  llioy  aro  very  cold  and  only  suited  for  lodging  the  soldiers 
temporarily  during  the  summer,  and  thirty-six  men  could  not  live  in  one  of  these  rooms  without  sullbring  many 
inconveniences. 

"  At  the  entrance  of  each  of  these  rooms  is  a  front  (a?xii(<-(;or/(.v)  (i  feet  in  length  and  of  as  many  in  width,  raited 
about  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  intended  to  modify  the  severity  of  the  cold. 


'  All  thuKu  liuilding.'  aro  hero  rvfcrri'il  to  iiii  iiuinbcrcd  on  iin  olTioial  iiliin  in  tlio  icovoinuicnt  uHiuc.    I  liavo  not  boon  tblo  to  obtain  thia 
plan,  but  tboir  locution  cau  bo  'is  ii  rulu  li.\i'J  by  rvferunt^o  to  llie  Runcriil  iiliin  of  llio  town  iit  tho  end  of  this  work. 
'  A  tolas  iraa  iin  old  Iour  mooauru  In  Kriinco,  ooiitaininn  <l  French  I'cct  or  U  ft.  4.73  Eiigliah  menauroiucnt. 

Sec.  II,  1891.    4.3. 
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"  Bmldings  xtted  as  Lodgingn  : 

''The  (|uarterii  of  the  coinmissary,  I'auiiiK  the  ijuay,  are  uiiulooud  in  a  xpace  of  33  toiaeH  4  ft  6  iii.  in  lengtli  and 
of  13  toisBH  5  ft.  in  width,  and  are  covurud  with  itliinglHH.  This  building  itt  not  large  euougli  for  all  the  otiices  eon- 
neuted  therewith. 

"  The  quarterH  of  the  engineer,  standing  liehind  the  8t<jruhuiiao  for  pruvi-^ionH.  take  up  a  space  of  27  toiaeM  I  ft. 
6  in.  in  length  and  lU  toises  4  ft.  4  in.  in  width.  This  establishment,  cuiiipused  of  a  ground  iloorof  one  story  under 
the  garret)  of  a  court,  a  backyard,  a  stable,  a  pigeun-houso  and  a  garden,  has  many  advantagex. 

"  The  house  of  the  oxecuitioner,  behind  the  guardhouse  of  the  (.Queen's  gutu,  is  built  entirely  ol  wood,  with  a 
length  uf '.'4  ft.  (i  in.  and  a  width  of  13  ft.  U  in.    This  plain  is  vacant  in  the  absence  of  an  executioner. 

"  The  hospital  takes  up  considerable  space ;  its  several  buildings  cont:iia  four  halls,  two  al)ove  and  two  below, 
and  seventy-four  beds  for  an  many  sick.  The  establishment  connected  with  this  hospital  is  considerable ;  apart 
from  the  four  halls,  there  aru  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Fathers  of  Charity  and  of  the  statf  generally. 

"  Giuirdhousa  ; 

"There  are  in  this  place  nine  isolateil  buildings  useil  an  guardhouses,  viz. : 

"  The  two  guardhouses  of  the  Queen's  gate,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  built  in  masonry,  30  ft. 
in  length  and  20  in  width,  with  a  gallery  of  0  ft.  wide  in  front,  and  covereil  with  slate. 

"That  on  the  right  is  divided  into  two  equal  partti,  the  one  for  the  olHcer  and  the  other  as  a  storeroou)  for  the 
supplies  of  the  nost. 

"That  on  tiie  left  is  also  divided  into  two  parts;  iu  one,  20  ft.  in  length,  are  the  soldiers,  in  the  other  are  the 
latrines. 

"  The  guardhouse  of  the  Place  d'Armes,  iu  the  covered  way  of  the  entrance  of  the  King's  bastion,  is  built  of 
masonry,  34  ft.  4  in.  in  length  and  20  ft.  3  in.  in  width,  with  a  gallery  of  li  ft.  wide  in  front.  It  is  covered  with 
shingles,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one,  'J  ft.  U  in.  iu  length,  is  used  by  the  olllcers,  and  the  other,  20  ft. 


long,  by  the  soldiers. 
"  The  gu 


I  guardhouse  on  the  platl'urm  of  tlie  Dauphin  bastion  in  48  ft.  in  length  and  21)  in  width,  built  of  masonry, 
covered  with  shingles,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  for  the  soldlurs  and  the  other  for  the  ofticer. 

"The  guardhouse  at  the  right  of  the  Dauphin  gate  is  built  of  miisonry,  10  ft.  (i  in.  in  length  by  15  ft.  in  width, 
and  is  covered  with  shingles. 

"The  guardhouse  of  the  soldlurd  at  the  same  gate,  Imtweun  the  side  face  of  the  Cavalier  or  inner  bastion  and 
the  rear  of  the  surrounding  wall,  is  constructed  of  nuisoury,  22  ft.  3  in.  iu  lenL;th  and  l!J  ft.  0  in.  iu  width,  and 
covero<l  with  shingles. 

"  The  guardhouse  of  the  Battery  do  la  (ircve,  on  the  Hank  of  the  left  faco  of  the  work  in  quesiion,  is  built  of 
masonry,  24  ft.  in  length  and  22  ft.  in  width,  with  a  large  gallery  of  i)  ft.  in  tlio  front,  covered  with  shingles,  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  ouo  for  the  otlicor  and  the  other  for  the  soldiers,  ea(;h  of  24  ft.  10  in.  In  the  rear,  and 
running  the  length  of  the  guardhouse  is  a  wooden  lean-to,  8  ft.  in  length,  used  as  a  storehouse  for  coal  for  beating 
the  post. 

"  Two  guardhouses  at  tho  Mauropas  gato,  ono  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  are  built  of  masonry,  22  ft. 
'.)  iu.  in  length  and  2U  ft,  IU  in.  in  width,  with  a  gallery  ol'(i  in.  wide  in  front,  and  covered  with  shingles.  'Fheone 
on  the  right  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  of  lis  ft.  in  widtli  is  for  the  use  of  the  ollicer,  and  the  other,  of  7  ft., 
servos  as  a  storeroom  for  the  supplies  of  the  jKUt.  At  the  rear  there  is  also  a  lean-to  of  2 1  ft.  in  leuglh  and  8  ft.  2  in. 
in  width,  built  of  wood,  and  used  for  tlio  same  pur|)Oso  as  the  preceding. 

"Tho  other  guard  house  on  tho  left  is  set  ajmrt  for  the  soldiers. 

"  I'uwdtr  Magazines,  Armouri/,  aiul  other  Buildings  Used  by  the  Arlilhrij: 

"  The  ixjwdor  magaiiine  in  the  Dauphin  bastion  has  30  feet  0  in.  of  length,  and  34  ft.  8  in.  of  width,  is  built  of 
masonry,  with  a  bomb-proof  vault,  covered  with  shingles,  and  can  hold  30,000  lbs.  of  iwwder  by  piling  up  tho 
barrels  as  far  as  tho  vault  alluw.s,  as  i.s  the  case  at  present. 

"The  jMDwder  hoH.se  on  the  platform  of  the  Brouillan  bastion  Wiia  built  by  tliu  Kiiglisli  with  brick  of  a  half  inch 
thickness,  and  covored  with  sliingles.  It  is  45  ft.  in  longth  and  2S  ft.  4  in.  iu  width,  surrouuded  by  paUisados  sot 
at  12  ft.  distance  from  its  walla.  It  contains  actually  'J8,000  lbs.  of  powder.  The  weak  construction  of  this  building 
has  ahvayn  made  it  dangerous. 

"  The  armoury  of  11  toises  in  longtli  stauiLs  in  the  building  uiiiiihered  41  on  tho  plan  and  was  built  entirely  of 
wood  by  the  English,  with  10  toises  i!  ft.  0  in.  iu  lenglli  and  5  toises  0  ft.  (i  in.  in  widtli.  It  is  furnisliod  with  four 
rows  of  arm  racks,  in  which  there  are  at  jire.sont  4,01.S  guns. 

"  A  shed  standing  opposite  the  building  just  named  is  built  entirely  of  masonry,  with  a  length  of  28  toisosand 
a  width  of  4  toises  8  in.  It  is  covered  with  slato  and  is  used  to  store  gun  carriages,  |)latforiu3  and  such  materials. 
Room  has  been  made  in  this  building  for  the  forgo  and  gunsmith. 

"  Other  BiMin<ji<  ; 

"  At  tho  foot  of  the  interior  sloiw  at  the  angle  of  the  Hank  of  the  Grave  battery  in  a  covered  place  (convert) 
built  entirely  of  wooil,  21  feet  in  length  and  12  iu  width. 

"  A  similar  covered  building,  at  tlie  angle  cf  the  left  Hank  of  the  Mauropas  bastion,  is  built  entirely  of  wood, 
13  ft.  9  in.  in  length  and  7  ft.  !»  in.  in  widtli. 

"  Another  building  like  the  [iiocoding  is  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  Hank  of  tho  Brouillan  bastion  and  is  12  ft. 
4  in.  in  length  and  li  ft.  in  width. 

"  At  the  angle  of  tlio  Hank  of  the  Princess's  bastion  is  a  small  covered  [ilace  for  the  use  of  the  staff  of  the  bat- 
tei;y ;  it  is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  paraitet  of  the  riglit  side  of  tlio  bastion,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  tho 
gunners. 

"  Above  the  arch  of  the  pas.sago  way  of  the  Queen's  gate  is  a  small  building  of  12  ft.  7  in.  in  length  and  11  ft. 
10  in.  in  width,  built  of  niiusonry,  and  co-  ered  with  slate.  This  building  [add.s  tho  writer  of  tlie  report]  is  not  of 
any  use  at  present;  it  has  been  inteu''.dil  as  much  to  protect  part  of  tlie  arch  of  the  gat«'s  passage-way  as  to  serve 
for  munitions  of  war,  and  otherwise  a'<sist  in  tho  defence  of  this  jioint. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  curtain  between  the  Queen's  and  King's  bastions  is  another  building,  over  the  arch  of 
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the  passage-wajr  of  a  poetern  to  tlio  moat,  constructed  of  masonry,  12  ft.  in  length  and  18  ft.  in  width,  and  coverwl 
with  slate.     It  is  intended  to  answer  tlio  same  jmrpoHo  uh  Hhi  one  Inst  mentioned. 

"  Above  tiio  Mnurepas  traU)  is  a  small  biiiklinsr,  l:i  ft.  7  in.  in  length  and  U  ft.  10  in.  in  width,  hi'ilt,  of  masonry 
and  covereil  with  slate.  This  building'  must  hnvo  post  a  good  <leal,  on  account  of  the  <|uantity  of  freestone  with 
which  it  is  decorated,  but  at  present  it  is  falling  to  piti.':08  and  will  bo  probably  ere  long  pulled  down  and  its 
materials  used  for  other  purposes.  , 

"  Ice-HovM  : 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  glacis  of  the  angle  of  the  right  branch  of  the  covered  way  of  the  entrance  of  the  King's 
bastion  is  an  ice-house  of  22  ft.  in  diameter,  built  of  masonry  and  covered  with  shingles. 

"  Vavltn: 

"  Under  each  of  the  two  flanks  of  the  King's  bastion  are  six  underground  vaults  of  32  ft.  in  length  and  12  fl# 
in  width,  and  another  extending  from  the  two  sides  of  tho  bastion.  Altfigother  fourteen  underground  vaults,  five 
of  which  are  used  aa  dimgeons  for  prisoner)). 

"  Wofxlen  SnHry-BoxeR  : 

"  There  are  in  tho  place  forty-five  sentry-boxes  made  of  timber,  placed  at  dilTerent  parts  of  the  rampart  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  town. 

"  Slone  Scntry-Boxm : 

"  There  are  at  the  angles  of  the  walls  enclosing  the  dilferont  w  orks  within  tho  place  seven  stone  sentry-ljoxes- 

'•SMcen: 

"There  are  in  thi.s  place  two  sluices,  oiie  in  tim  middle  of  tho  embankment  (liatiirdeau)  of  tho  Dauphin  gate- 
Its  passage  of  2  ft,  in  width  and  2  ft.  2  in.  in  hoiixht  is  closed  by  n  sluice  gato.  It  is  used  to  drain  tho  waters  of 
the  marsh  wliich  protec'ts  the  curtain  betwnen  the  King's  bastion  and  the  Dauphin's  liastion. 

"The  other  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  right  face  of  the  front,  facing  the  i>ort,  with  a.  passage  of  I!  ft.  C  in. 
in  height  and  2  ft.  8  in.  in  width ;  it  serves  at  'ow  tide  to  empty  the  waters  of  the  pond. 

"Welh: 

"  There  are  in  the  place  nineteen  wells,  either  public  on  the  streets  or  private  in  the  houses,  all  kept  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  king. 

"  The  allowance  of  Iwer  each  month  for  tho  soldiers  renders  a  brewery  necessary.  As  there  was  none  in  town 
at  the  time  the  French  regained  possession  of  the  place,  it  was  necessary  to  rent  a  linnso  at  the.rate  of  2")0  livres  a 
year.  I?ut  this  house  was  a  tun\lilH-(lowu  all'air,  and  it  was  necessary  to  build  another,  8  toises  2  ft.  !i  in.  in 
length  and  11  toisos  t  ft.  I!  in.  in  wiiltli,  entirely  of  masonry,  and  furnish  it  with  eight  boilers.  It  stands  on  tho 
street  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Kn^rlish  barracks." 

"  A  storehouse  for  woihI  and  coal,  reiiuired  for  the  healing  of  the  garrison,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  pond 
opposite  the  wharf  in  that  vicinity.  The  situation  is  exposed  to  the  high  tides,  from  which  it  is  only  protected  by 
palisades,  and  was  only  chosen  on  account  of  the  nei}.'lil)(inrho(«l  of  the  wharf  and  to  avoid  any  long  carriage. 

"The  king's  garden  is  situated  at  tlie  foot  of  tho  glacis  of  the  left  brnncli  of  the  covered  way  of  the  entrance  of 
the  King's  l)astion,  aT.dsnrrounde<l  by  a  picket  fence.     It  is  30  toises  !y  ft.  in  length  and  21  'oiyes.")  ft,  in  width 

"  Done  at  Louisbonrg,  !lth  Oct.,  17.3;!." 

[The  signature  to  this  document  has  lioon  cut  by  tho  binder  of  the  archives  and  cannot  bo  read,  but  it  was 
probalily  Commissary  Trcvost's.  On  the  margin  of  tho  dticiiments  there  are  remarks  as  to  tho  condition  of  the 
buiklings,  their  furniture,  and  tlie  accommo<lation  they  aflbrded.  Tho  writer  states,  in  tho  course  of  his  observa- 
tions, that  the  garrison  at  that  time  (1753)  was  nominally  composed  of  twenty-fn'e  companies  of  50  men  each, 
but  five  of  these  were  constantly  on  duty  elsewhere,  even  out  of  the  island  itself,  and  tho  total  force  was  actually 
1,000 men  in  barracks.  Tho  ac(!ommodation,  according  to  the  writer,  was  not  sufilcient  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  militar'      J.  G.  B.] 


XVIII.    Rtatrmionts  RBSi'KcriNO  thb  FisiTKniBS  ANn  C!oMMBRCE  OF  Cape  Breton,  1745-1758. 

From  the  "Archives  Onhiuiales  de  la  Marino,"  Paris.  " Colonies— Isle  Royale— General  Correspondence — 
1775-1 74S—M.  Bigot,  Commissary,"  vol.  xxvii,  c.  ii,  folio  312. 

"The  importance  of  Cajie  Breton  to  tho  Knglish  nation  is  shown  by  the  following  computation  {^>i.ppiiiiit!«!:'j  of 
the  French  fisheries,  according  to  the  latest  data  at  hand. 

"  From  the  Gut  of  Canfo  down  along  the  shore  of  Louisbonrg,  and  from  thence  to  the  northeiist  i)art  of  Cape 
Breton,  there  was  yearly  employed  at  least  500  shallops.  And  these  recpiirod,  on  sea  and  on  sdore,  5  men  each, 
whicli  amount  to  2,500  men,  and  00  brigantines,  schooners  and  sloops,  each  of  15  men,  mak  ni,>  {lOd  men  more, 
which  together  make  3,400  men. 

"Allow  the  .500  shallops  to  catch  300  (piintals  of  flsh  each  in  the  summer  season,  and  (lit  wlinle  is  150,000 
quintals,  and  tho  (iO  brigs,  schooners,  etc.,  each  000  quintals,  which  make  30,000  more.  So  that  there  is  rojvde  at 
Cape  Breton  annually  of  fish  180,000  quintals. 
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"  Now  to  carry  tins  flsh  to  Europe,  to  market,  there  must  be  employed  93  sail  of  ships  of  the  burthen  of  '',000 
quintals  each,  one  with  the  other,  ami  each  of  these  ships  have  at  least  20  men,  which  are  1,860  seamen.  And 
these,  added  to  the  3,400  fishermen  above,  make  5,260  men  employed  at  Cape  Breton  only  in  the  fishery. 

"  At  Ga8p<?,  Quadra  and  other  harbours  menttonod  in  the  following  estimation  there  are  six  ships  yearly, 
whic*<,  as  they  come  out  from  France  manned  to  L.^»oh  their  own  cargoes  of  shallops,  they  haul  up  and  leave  in 
the  country  every  winter,  till  they  return  the  next  spring,  one  with  another  may  be  allowed  60  hands.  And  it  l\&'< 
always  ueen  allowed  from  St.  Maloes  and  Granville  they  have  at  least  300  sail  of  these  ships  in  the  fishery,  and 
fish  at  Petit  Nord,'  Fishante,  Bello-Isle  and  the  Julph,  which  will,  all  computed  as  above  (allowing  those  ships 
that  so  come  out  to  make  their  own  voyages  to  carry  each  3,000  quintals),  be  as  follows : 


At  Cape  Breton 

At  Uaspay 

At  Quatlre 

At  Port  an  Basques 

At  Les  Foils  [Trois?]  Isles. 
St  Male's  men 


93 

6,260 

6 

360 

G 

360 

6 

360 

3 

180 

300 

18,000 

414 


24,520 


189,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

0,0(10 

900,000 

1,152,000 


"  Here  it  may  bo  objected  that  of  the  300  ships  above  from  St.  Rlalo  (which  thoy  insist  upon)  some  of  ti:em 
are  of  those  ships  above  reckone<I  at  Gaspay,  Qundre,  etc.,  which  is  well  known  to  bo  so.  But  than  no  regard  is 
here  had  to  tho  ships  so  employed,  niiiong  the  rest,  from  St.  .Inan  de  Luz,  Bayonne,  Nantz,  Havre  de  Grace,  etc., 
which  go  annually  into  those  parts  on  the  same  voyage,  and  are  a  great  many  more  in  number  than  those  twenty- 
one  ships  above,  and  would,  could  an  exact  list  be  had,  much  swell  the  accoimt 

"  I^nsides  all  these  tlieie  have  been  consta?itly  from  the  river  Sendro,  Olono,-'  le  Poitou,  Havre,  etc.,  150  ships  at 
least,  the  French  say  2(Xt  s.iil,  employed  in  tho  Mud  Fishery  or  Mort  Vert  (as  tlioy  call  it)  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  men  each,  which  carry  homo,  upon  an  average,  from '22,000  to  30,000  flsh  in  number;  which  make,  on  tho 
most  rao'loralJ  estimate,  150  sail  of  sni|)S,  and  on  a  modinm,  at  20  mon  e.ach,  employ  ;i,000  men,  and  in  the  whole 
3,900,000  fishes  in  Tale.  Thef-o  ships  are  fitted  out  in  Franco  for  their  voyages  on  the  banks,  and  there  tarry  until 
they  are  laden,  unless  they  meet  with  any  disturbance,  in  wl  a'.U  caso  thoy  resort  to  Ca|io  Breton  for  shelter  and 
sup|)lios,  and  from  thencx)  home  to  Franco.  And  it  was  thus  froquont  for  them  when  they  had  made  their  voyages 
to  go  into  Capo  Breton  for  water  espe<;ially,  as  they  bad  no  oilier  |)ort. 

"  In  regard  to  tho  value  of  this  brancli  of  the  trailo  it  is  necessary  iiore  to  observe  that  there  is  hereby  pro- 
duced a  Iar};e  (piantity  of  train  oil,  whic!.  Franco  has  always  an  iniinedialo  demand  for  at  home  for  thoir  woollen 
manufactures,  ligbtfl,  otc,  ami  with  which  also  tlioir  sugar  colonies,  that  cannot  do  without  it,  are  yearly  sup- 
plied. It  is  certainly  well  known  that  they  ei'her  do,  or  may  at  least  make  one  ho(;shead  of  sixty  gallons  of  oil, 
clear  <lrawn  oil' from  the  l)hd)l)er,  out  of  ovory  hun(lre.il  quintals  of  lish.  And  this,  out  of  the  quantity  of  fish 
before  mentloneil,  will  i)rodui'o  11,490  hogsheads  of  oil.  And,  allowing  th.at  1,000  IIhIics  in  numberare equal  tolOO 
quintals  when  cured,  then  tho  3,900,000  nuid  fish,  by  the  saino  mlo,  will  yield  975  hogsho.ids  of  oil,  which,  added 
to  tho  other,  make  12,465  hogsheads  of  train  oil,  w  liich  are  eiinni  to  3,1 16  tons  and  a  quarter. 

"  Now  lot  the  1,149,000  (inintals  of  fish  he  vahie<l  only  at  lOs.  sterling  per  quintal,  tho        C  f. 

prime  cost  usually  at  New  fonndlaiid,  and  it  is  worth 574,500    00 

"  And  to  this  allow  3s.  slorling  freight  i>cr  quintal  of  it,  in  lOngli.sh  hultdms,  to  market.  -.    172,350    00 

"  And  tien  the  fish  oi.'y  is  worth 716,850    (X) 

"  And  let  the  3,110  and  (|iiarter  tons  of  oil  bo  valued  al  tlH  sWrling  per  ton,  tho  amount 

of  it  is 5(i,092    10 

"  As  to  the  mud-lish,  it  is  .--norally  sold  in  Franco  at  1,000  livresper  1,00(1  lisli  j  and  then 

at  lid-  sterling  per  livro  their  value  is 178,750    00 


"  And  thus  it  apiiears  that  one  year's  fishery  ol'  tho  French  only  is  worth,  slorling. 


9S1,692    10 


which  great  branch  of  trade  in  a  manner  dcpendK  ertirnly  on  iheir  possession  of  the  island  of  CajKi  Breton,  as  it  is 
imjxjssili  1  to  carry  it  on  w  ithoiit  some  couvenient  harbour  orstreiiglli,  etc.,  to  supply,  support  and  protect  it;  and 
it  is  now  vith  us  toilelermino  whether  they  shall  (nijoy  it  or  not" 

[Tho '.oregoing  computation  of  tho  French  fishery  (as  I  have  given  it)  is  found  in  Knglish  in  "The  Works 
of  .lame?  Iloustoun,  M.I).,"  (London,  175:!,  pp.  370-;!76).  Iloustoun's  corrcs|)ondent,  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
siege  of  1745,  says  that  tho  computation  "wan  given  to  General  l'ep|«>rrell  on  the  spot  by  such  of  ourselves 
who,  at  (!anso  and  Louisboiirg,  have  been  eye-wilnessos  of  it,  and  from  their  captains,  etc.,  of  their  8bi|)8  at  differ- 
ent occasional  conversations  on  couqiaring  the  French  fishery  with  the  Kuylish,  and  trauHmitted  by  tho  Gennral  to 
Great  Hrltain,  for  tho  consideration  of  bis  Jlajesty  in  Cou'icil  and  o\ir  British  rarliamont."  Tho  coni|iutation 
appears  to  have  apiieared  in  various  lOnglish  pamphlets  rftor  tho  ciqiltiro  of  I.ouisbourg  in  1745.  The  following 
note  im  the  f^uhjei't  from  Dr.  Justin  Winsor  corroborates  the  Matoinent: 

"'The  Importiinco  and  Adv.mtago  of  C'ai)0  Breton,  eto.,'  London,  1746  (which  is  by  some  attributed  to  Wni, 
liollan),  says,  p.  S4  ;  'Having  in  my  possosgion  '  A  Compulalion  of  tho  French  I'^islntry  as  it  was  numaged  iMifore 
the  Present  V'ar,'  I  slionld  iiavfc  iuserUMl  it  hero  if  I  had  not  met  with  it  in  a  paiiiplilct  lately  printed  at  Kxeter 
entitled  '  An  Accurate  .loiirnal  and  Account  of  tho  I'rocoedings  of  tho  Now  Kngland  Land  Forces  duriuK  tho  lato 
Ex|)edition  against  tho  I'rench  Setllementa  in  Ca|Mt  Bretin.' 


'  Pi^tit  Niirii  WHS  tho  niiinn  nivcii  In  tho  ncirlliwcstorn  wiili'rn  iiiiil  ciwit  of  Ncwniiiiiilliiiifl,     .'^w  UullinN  iiiaji  ol  Ti^rrcNi'iive,  Chiirlo- 
V  vol.  li.    Qiiiiiiro,  Port  mix  1liiii<|tii''^<  lo^  Foil."  ITroii^l  IflcH  tiinl  I'Mi'liiiiiU^  \\rrc  nil  pliu-rs  on  llml  ottnttt, 
"  SableH  U'Oioiiiic  In  Friiiice,    TIk'  iniiiios  in  lliiH  coiii))iihillon  iir<>  ii^t  ii  riilo  iniioiMinilcl)'  Kivcn. 
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" '  The  Compntation,'  etc.,  is  also  referred  to  in  '  The  Great  Importance  of  Cai>e  Breton  Demonstrated  and 
Exemplified'  (London,  1746),  where  (pp.  46-49),  in  a  footnote,  is  given  an  extract  from  it,  which  corresponds  exactly 
witli  the  paragraphs  in  '  Dr.  Huustonn's  Memoirs,'  which  begin  p.  370,  '  From  the  Gut  of  Canso,'  and  end  p.  376,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page."] 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  French  archives,  which  give  official  and  reliable  information  as  to  the 
value  of  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  Cape  Breton  at  a  later  period  than  that  in  the  mere  compntation  or  estimate 
just  mentioned : 

II. 


1752: 


"  He  Royale — General  Qirrespondance— 1753,"  vol.  xxxiii,  c.  xi,  folio  496. 

"  General  statement  of  the  vessels  and  shallops  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  He  Royale  during  the  summer  of 


Flack  of  Fisbibt. 


Louisbourg 

Lauren  tbec 

La  Baleine 

Le  Petit  Bras  d'Gr 

Niganiche 

L'Indienne 

Scatnri 

Cabarus 


On  acoount  of  the  inhabitants  or  vessela 
engaged  in  trade. 


Sloops  and  schooners. 


46 


46 


Shallops. 


24 
47 
29 
11 
16 

4 
14 

3 


148 


'■  We,  the  ollicers  of  the  Admiralty  at  Louisbourg,  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statement  this  10th 
of  January,  1761!. 

"  Dh  la  Bordb. 


in. 


"  Neyraoq." 


"He  Royale— General  Correspondence— 1 7r)3,"  vol.  xxxiii,  c.  xi,  folio 495. 
"  Addition  to  the  foregoing  letter  of  tho  ollicers  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  10th  of  January,  1753. 
"  Statement  of  the  vesse's  arrived  for  the  fishing  and  triule  of  the  island,  and  of  those  which  have  lieen  fitted 
out  for  France,  tho  islands  ot  America,  and  Canada  during  1752 : 


P<mTS  CIV  .Sau.inh. 


Uayonne 

St.  Joan  de  Luz 

StMalo 

Nantes 

La  Hochelle 

Sables  d'Olonne 

Bordeaux 

L'Oriont  

Cherbourg 

Isles  d'Am<5ri(iue 

Canada 

Coasts  of  Boston  [New  England] 


Placks  ok  Arrivai,. 


LnuisbniirK' 

5 

4 
10 

2 

0 

4 

8 

1 

1 

57 

17 

156 

273 


NIganicho. 

1 
3 


Petit  Degros. 


¥M 


^•j.f- 
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"Vessels  fitted  ont  at  lie  Royale: 

Europe 11 

Canaxla 4 

America 18 

33 

"  We,  the  ofiicers  of  the  Admiralty  at  Tx)ni8bo'arg,  certify  to  the  accnracy  of  the  foregoing  statement. 

"10th  .January;  1753. 

"  Db  la  Bordb. 

"  Nbyraoq." 
IV. 


"  He  Royale— General  correspondence,  1753— vol.  33,  c.  11,  folio  437. 

"  M.  Pr<;vost,  intendant,  24tli  December,  1753,  on  the  state  of  the  fisheries  and  trade  of  the  island, 
minister  at  Paris. 


To  the 


"  You  will  see  with  pleasure  that  there  is  an  increase  in  tlie  flaheriea  of  1753  over  those  of  1752,  since  tiie  total 
product  is  98,450  quintals  of  codfish  and  1,154  J  barrels  of  oil.  The  general  value  of  those  lisheries  ought  to  reach, 
according  to  the  present  estimate,  tlie  sum  of  2,084,450  livreSf  whicli  exceeds  that  of  1752  by  ;!12,4iH)  livres— the 
estimate  for  that  year  having  been  only  1,771,060  livres. 


"  The  commerce  with  France  sliows  an  increase  in  the  imports,  which  are  valued  at  1,003,337  livres  6  sous 
2  deniers,  and  the  exports  at  735,805  livres  12  sous  2  doniers,  or  327,531 1.  148.  less  than  the  imixirts.  It  docs  not, 
hf^wever,  follow  that  this  whole  sum  is  owing  to  the  kingdom.  The  people  of  the  island  havo  an  interest  in  the 
cargoes  of  the  ships  from  France,  and  a  large  (juantity  of  goixls  is  sent  f.)r  sale  on  coinniission  to  supply  the  ware- 
houses during  the  winter.  It  is  quito  iwBsible,  however,  that  the  colonial  uiorchants  still  owe  soniothing  every 
year  to  their  agents  in  France,  who  are  frequently  in  the  liabit  of  making  thorn  ailvances.  lint  this  cannot  l)0 
done  on  a  very  considerable  scale,  for  I  have  heard  of  no  complaints  on  this  score. 

"  Canada  has  not  exported  any  goo<lH  during  this  year  to  tho  colony,  but  slio  has  imiwrted  Ihera  to  the  value 
of  111,1571.  IDs.  This  amount  has  not  yet  been  returned  on  account  of  an  arrangement  made  for  bills  of  exchange 
in  October.  The  correspondanis  of  our  merchants,  however,  hold  out  hopos  tliat  they  will  make  remittances  next 
spring.  It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  this  will  bo  the  caso,  for  such  delays  <'an  only  tend  to  lower  credit  and  durange 
trade. 

"  Von  will  also  notice,  my  Lord,  that  tho  ini|X)rts  of  merchandi.-io  from  the  Windward  and  I^ewanl  islands 
have  reached  the  sum  of  ],112,8H;il.  3r.,  ond  the  ex|K)rls  to  tho  same,  (i73,H(i31.  lils.  Oil.  The  inimrts  (!onsofj\iently 
exceed  tho  exports  by  439,0101.  3s.  (id.  This  excess  will  always  exist  on  account  of  the  conslderablo  eipiipment 
that  the  people  make  nowadays  for  the  islands.  The  outlays  lioing  of  llttio  importance  compared  witli  tlii*  returns, 
es|)ecially  when  they  make  good  voyages,  it  is  absolutidy  necessary  that  the  outllls  of  tlio  spring  form  an 
inqiortant  item  in  (lie  imports.  Here  we  clearly  soo  sonietliing  of  tlio  advantages  of  tho  trade  between  <'a|)e 
Breton,  Martinicme  and  (taudaloniw.  This  year  the  iuunl)or  of  sails  for  these  parts  of  America  liavo  boon  oxco|>- 
tionally  large.  Many  sloops  and  schooners  [battoimx  ot  gorloltes  ' ]  have  Ihmmi  litteil  nut,  and  there  are  still  some 
ready  io  go  ont  in  .lanuary  and  Febniary.  1 1c  are  only  waiting  to  sail  until  the  supply  oi  cod  made  this  autumn 
is  exhausted. 

"  This  trade  would  be  extremely  lucrative  ud  advantageous  to  this  country,  if  the  vessels  of  western  New- 
fountlland  ( I'etit  Nord)  and  (jasp**'  liatl  not  under(aken  to  send,  sinco  two  or  three  years,  a  groat  quantity  of  codllsh 
into  the  islands,  antl  there  is  noo(,her  way  of  sustaining  llo  Hoyalo  than  liy  inq)osing  a  tax  on  American  fish  or 
by  incroaalng  it  on  the  fish  of  North  May  and  Ciasp^'. 

"  As  to  the  Knglish  trade,  I  have  obeyod  yonr  or(h<rs,  and  you  will  sne  olso  by  (lie  statemonis  you  have  aeked 
for  that  the  imports  exceed  the  exports  by  25.S,;i!),Sl.  3(I.h.  Id.,  including  (ho  |)rice  of  (he  vessels  bought,  vi/..,  2S4,'.';!lll., 
in  the  place  of  270,0001.,  as  estimated  at  I'lrst.  ...  Ah  resiHxIs  the  purchaso of  vohsiiIh, our  merchants  still  i)Wi> 
the  Knglish  on  this  account  129,3001.,  which  is  to  l)c  paid  in  the  inonlh  of  .lune  next  year  in  tho  shii|w  of  nun  and 
syrups." 


KKUATOM. 
P.  248,  10th  lino  from  foot,  for  l'\cdmck  fVallii  Ihnlmrri'-i,  read  Major  F.  Wallet  Dnsbarres. 


'  Clmbort  ("  Uel»llon  dii  Vnynito  sur  les  Crttoii  do  rAmdrlqiio  8o|iicntrliin»lo,"  pp.  44,  ll'<)  siiys  tlint  ii  lm(toiui  hiiil  ii  tiinnnito  (it  fruui  80 
In  ICu,  null  only  one  nioiil  (ii  hIoop  in  I'liel) :  n  Kiii'loKo  nnH  iihiiiit  tliu  mwnv  r'ue,  liut  liini  two  iniiiits.  Xliiii  i'Iii.'h  wiih  nliinlly  uhi'iI  in  tho  ('npo 
Itrtliin  n«herlci>.  A  chnloiipo  wiih  ii  liimu  iindccknl  I'.aliinit  liuiil.  with  twu  niiixtH  iiiiil  (lirce  siiiln,  mid  IIKcd  I'm'  iiiwinK ;  iioiiariilly  Mko  lliu 
"  wlmle-buu(ii "  in  iibo  now  un  tho  oihihIh  ut  tho  iilnnd.  ^ 
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The  followint;  important  table— which  !  translate  also  into  English— is  appended  to  the  foregoing  report: 


ISLE  ROYALE 

1853. 

PESCHE  DE  MORUE 
COD  FISHING 

COMMERCE 
TRADE 

Uabitans 

Belonging  tu  the 

Island. 

Vaisseaux 
To  other  places. 

Vaissanx  veiius  de 

France 
Vessels  f:om  Fianoe 

Balimenn 
des 

habitans 
pour  lo 

cabotage 

et  lo  com- 
merce 

Vessels 

of  the 

Island, 

coasting 

i!e  trading 

Bati- 
ments 
venus 

du 
Canada 

Cana- 
dian 
vessels 

Bail- 
ments 
venua 
des 
Isles  do 
I'Amdri- 
que 

Vessels 
from  the 
Islands  of 
America 

Bati- 
ments 
venus 
dela 
Nouvelle 
Anglo- 
terre 

Vessels 
from  New 
England 

Uavres  ou  ae  fait  lu  pesoho 
ot  le  cunimercti 

Hiirbours  in  whioh  tho 

Oshories  lud  tradinn  have 

been  carried  on. 

Cbaloupes 
Shallops 

Ooelettes 
Schooners 

Cbaloupes 
Shallops 

aoi'lettes 
Schoonere 

En  TraitiS 
et  Poscho 

Trading 

and 
Fishing 

En  Traitd 
aeulement 

Trading 

only 

17 

25 

3 

Port  nn.<inhln     

1 

Petit  Bras  dor 

10 
5 
IG 
18 
51 
19 
3 

4 

1 

2 

Petit  Laurontboc .... 

35  " 

3 
9 

'"is"" 

1 
10 

37 

57 

54 

150 

Buyo  do  (iubory 

0 

24 

14 
8 

25 
2 

4 
20"J 

Isles  de  la  Magdeleine 

1 

Total 

Kemakqubs. 

Quoy  (lu'il  y  ait  des 
])orts  Hur  totte  curte 
oil  il  n'y  11  point  des 
iliulouiHjs  iKirlt'W  il  y 
mi  ii  ce|H!iK!aiit  pln- 
sieufH  qui   V  out  fait 
111  pcsclie  d  uutuinne. 

11  y  a  eii  5  ItutiinuuK 
de  cuimtniil  culto  uii- 
iitio  duns  I'lslo  ot  31 
t,'()clottos  ot  Biittoaiix 
ct  nil  naviro  m^liuti* 
d(!8  AnKlais.     Fait   ii 
Louisboiiig  CO  21  xbro. 
15^;!,         I'revost. 

30 

41 

14 

10 

37 

80      1 

54 

150 

lifiCAPITULATION  DK  LA  I'ESCHE  DE  1753. 

2D0  <;haloiii)es  dos  haliitaiis  ot  vaiaseanx  ont  jiescliiies  |)eiidant  I'tJte  de  la 

prusento  annuo  1753  ot '230  (|taux—l'uii8  portant  I'autre 57500  qtaux. 

50  Ualtoaux  et  Goelettes  dos  liabitans  et  V'aux  out  iiesehcs  iwndt  idem 

720  (itanx — L'uns  Dortimt  I'mitm ftiinnn        " 

110  oliaiun|ios  des  liubitan 
qtaux — L'niio  iiortant 
Los  'JSloO  qiiinteaux  de 

B  out  fail  jiendt  rautomne  de  I'anneo  d'ro  a  49 

fj'nulre 4950        " 

Moriie  ont  produit  i^  Raiaou  d'une  Barritiue 

Et  il  a  L 

U>  fail  aiix  Isles  de  la  Magdeleine  par  la  luerio  des  vaclies  marl 

I7n       " 

I'roili 
08450  (p 

it  de  la  |H3sc1io  en  France  :— 

lilltn-lllY  lilt  liinriln  ntlt.   tir^iilnif.   A  '^O  livr    lo  iilli 

1154i      " 
ptiii  pv in<mni)o     liv 

115,450        " 
684,450        " 

Total 

*) 

Uhmahkh. 
TlioUK'li     tlioro    iii-o 
Biiiiio  ports  oil  this  tii- 
l)lo  wliuro  no  hIiuIIojim 
ttiotiivon.iioviutliolusiH 
iiiKovoral  of  tliiiin  n  lull 
llsliiiif^wiiHcariiodoii. 

I'ivo  bIiI^is  wor«l)nill 
tliis  yoar  in  the  island 
and  ;il  Hcliooiiors  and 
Hidopg,  and  oiiu  yohsoI 
liiin^lil  I'rum  tlio  lOii);- 
lisli.      Ddiiu  III  l.diiis- 
lioiirKlliis'-MtliofDo- 
coinlir,  I7f)lt.   I'rijvost. 

SUMMAUY  Op    iiiv^  I'lniiiiUiJiB  ii>  wu.i. 
250  Hliallop»  of  tlio  Island  and  elsowlioro  have  fislitd  during  the  summer 

(iC  tlio  pioseiit  your  and  oacli  hiis  caiij^ht  on  tlio  average  250  iiuintalM.  57,500  quintals, 
50  sloops  and  soliooiuiis  of  the  iKland  and  olsowhoio  have  lislmd  during 

the  Haiiiu  lime,  each  averaging  720  i|tlH 30,000        " 

1 10  slialliips  of  the  IbUuiiI  liavo  lislied  in  llio  fall,  each  averaging  4'l  qtls.    4,050        " 
The  iKS,4.')0  i|lls  of  codllsh  (enumerated  above)  have  produced  at  the  rale 

of  one  barrel  of  oil  for  1(10  ({lis 0H4J  barrels. 

I'roduct  of  llin  finherios  in  France  : — 
'.IS.450  (ills  of  codllsh  have  broUL'ht  <""'  "0  liv. 

the  qll.  I 

1145.i      " 

1  (MKI.finn        li>r_ 

11,54  barrels  of  oil  ("'  100  liv.  llio 

'P.itnl  . 

barrel. » • 

115,460 

9 

lAliTro 
do  lit  Kmn 

III  this  your  wiui  worth  nbuutl  franc  itik'onts.  (SooClierueliI)iolliinniiiruhlitiirii|Uodcs  Institutions 
00,  art.  Moniiftlo).    In  Kiigllsh  slorliiin  llio  value  of  tlio  catoli  of  I'.U  was  about  X5l),(KXl.l 

Tho  forcKuing  dooiimonts  havti  .iiiun  cupioil  from  (lie  Colonial  archives,  under  tlio  dlreutlou  of  M'  (Jauibcoqi  to  whom  Md  Mr  Uootur 
Fabro,  Aguiit-lleuoral  of  Canada,  at  I'uria,  tho  autuur  is  under  obligations. 
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VILLAGE  OF   LOUISBOURG,   1891. 
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RUINS  OF  CASEMATES  AT  LOUISBOURG,   1891. 


To  illustrate  Dr.  J.  ('•.  noiiriiiui's  Pajicr  on  Capi-  Ureton. 
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Cityy^^zt/Harbouh  y  Louisburg, 

/O/n^Me  CinH4''nd'€tn  iimicAj^no/  Encamped 
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To  illustrate  Dr.  J.  G.  Bourinot's  Paper  on  Cape  Breton. 
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To  illustrate  Dr.  J.  G.  Bourinot's  Paper  on  Cape  Breton. 
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Map  of  Acadie  and  Cape  Breton,  by  Governor  Denys,  1672. 
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To  illustrate  Dr.  J.  CJ.  Bourinot's  I'aper  on  Cape  Breton. 
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